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et 
a 
Sp ‘hie de 
— RorEssor THOLUCK is so well known, and his writings 
~~ 2re so universally appreciated by American scholars, that it 
“is unnecessary to offer any apology for presenting the public 
© with his annotations on the Gospel of St. John, in an English 
~ dress. Irrespective of the fact that these annotations come 
from his able pen, nothing is perhaps more wanted in the 
& theological domain than a good Commentary on the Gospels. 
& On this interesting and most important part of the Bible, 


a8 wherein are contained the History and the Instructions of 


3 ~ the Redeemer in his human manifestation, our language of- 
> fers the student little that is valuable in a critical and doc- 
trinal view. We would here except the learned “ Recensio 
cs Synoptica” of Dr. Bloomfield, and his own very valuable 
* * Commentary on the New Testament. These evince such a 
~opiousness of Jearning, and so much patient labour, as 
. Yh the estimation of many to leave but little to be desired in 
“S this department. Yet even these fail in one very. important 
« feature, necessary to the perfection of our Biblical Literature. 
< For in our apprehension they are confined too much to the 
letter, to grammatical analysis and classical comparison, 
4 whilst the spirit, the living Spirit, is often misapprehended 
. or neglected. In commenting on St. John particularly—the 
Plato of the inspired circle—it requires a mind of a peculiar 
& order. This mind Tholuck possesses :—a happy combination 
of deep and meditative thought with a Christian heart; a 
quick apprehension, a glowing imagination, an accurate ‘ac 
quaintance with language and a nice perception of its force, 
together with a clear insight into the spiritual nature of man. 
These characteristic excellencies are more or less exhibited 
in the work before us; and with these traits of excellence 
there is no man more interesting than our Author upon the 
theatre of Germany, nor indeed upon the literary arena of 
any nation. He stands forth pre-eminent among the learned 
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ones of that learned people ; lié yields to none in versatility 
of mind, in depth and compass of thought, or in variety of 
knowledge. The principal languages of modern Europe he 
speaks with ease and fluency, as well as the Latin and Greek ; 
with the oriental dialects he is familiar, and is, moreover, €xX 
tensively read in the Poetry and Philosophy both of the East 
and West. His contributions to the theological and philo- 
sophical literature of his country have been very important, 
having written and edited a number of works rich in learn- 
ing and deep in thought. Some of these, treating of Orien- 
tal Philosophy and Theosophy, have met with the approba- 
tion of the Baron De Sacy, the most illustrious Arabic schol- 
ar in Europe.—But a lustre is thrown over all these attain- 
ments by his deep and earnest piety. Such a fervor and 
glow of Christian devotion as every where breathe in his wri- 
tings, but more especially in his Sermons, are scarcely to be 
met with in any writer since the days of the venerable Arch- 
bishop Leighton. Amid the doubters and infidels of Ger- 
many, it is truly delightful to discover such a spirit as "Fho- 
luck’s; learned and eloquent as the proudest among them, 
he still preserves the meek simplicity of a child, and brings 
all his learning and his laurels and lays them down at the 
feet of Christ. A sincere interest for the well-being of man, 
and atrue Christian love, are every where discoverable in 
his writings. Even his philological works evince them, and 
they are, withal, free from that frigid lifelessness which char- 
acterize too many of our works on science. However some 
readers might feel disposed to question a portion of his theo- 
logical tenets, none could fail to admire and approve his spirit. 

Perhaps the strongest objection which can be urged against 
such commentators as Tholuck and Olshausen, is the fact 
that they give too much prominence to the spirttwal aspect 
of religion and of our nature, to the almost total exclusion or 
suppression of the material and outward. 'They seem to 
forget that we are beings of a compound character, possess- 
ing our souls in material, sensuous bodies ; and that the in- 
stitutions of Christianity are adapted to the latter as well as 
to the former. They seem to forget that the feelings and 
sentiments of the soul are ofttimes created or coloured by the 
peculiar outward circumstances under which it has been 
reared ; and that as a consequence, the religion which is de- 
signed for man in his present state, must have external rites 
and ordinances as well as inward feelings and hopes. Hence 
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they seem:to place too low in their estimation every thing of 
an external character ; forgetful, meanwhile, of the intimate 
relationship which subsists between the inward and the out- 
ward, and of the almost absolute and controlling influence 
which the latter exerts over the former. These remarks 
might be fully exemplified by adducing what is said on the 
Ministry, on Baptism, on the Lord’s Supper, and on the na- 
ture of external ordinances generally. 

But He who knew what was in man, and was fully ac- 
quainted with all the wants of humanity, instituted these in 
connexion with His own redemptive merits, that under their 
combined influence, enlivened and rendered effective through 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, we might be trained up for 
Heaven. This fact would of itself lead us to infer that they 
are most important constituents of Christianity, and deserve to 
be guarded with the most serious and anxious care. And 
their necessity may besides be vindicated on strict philosophi- 
cal grounds. Wherever the Church is not established with 
its saving ordinances, there we find imiquity and wickedness 
to reign :—with the same certainty that we look for igno- 
rance and superstition where science and schools of instruc- 
tion are unknown. But why is this so? Does not the rude 
Hottentot possess a ray or emanation of Divine Reason equal- 
ly with the German Transcendentalist? Does he not pos- 
sess a mind to apprehend, and a will to comply with the re- 
quirements of Divine truth, equally with the most pious per- 
sonon earth? “ Does not the Omnipresent Spirit, rich in pow- 
er to renovate human hearts, even now brood over the popu- 
lous plains and crowded cities of India and of China, as 
well as over the cities and plains of England? Is not God 
—even our God—locally present among the dense myriads 
that tread the precincts of idol worship?’ Is He not ever, and 
in all places at hand; and wherever at- hand, able also to 
save ?’* What then makes the difference, in a moral re- 
spect, between the Chinese and the English? Why does 
virtue and faith reign in the one land, whilst idolatry and sin 
predominate in the other? What cause can be assigned for 
this but the fact that in the one case they are destitute of the 
external blessings of Christianity, whilst in the other they 
are favoured with them? Why then should we not regard the 
Offices and Sacraments of the Church as the channels or 

* Author of Fanaticism. 
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golden conduits, through which the streams of the Spirit’s 
influence are made to flow into the heart? Or why should 
we hesitate to believe, that whilst an inward and direct Pow- 
er must be brought to act upon the apostate will, that these 
ordinances are yet most important media employed by the 
"Spirit of God to operate upon the spirit of man? and that of 
a conseqtrence they should be devoutly received, and every 
infringement upon them carefully avoided *—True, indeed, 
with that worshipper who would be accepted ef God, purity 
of heart must be first and purity of motive must be the last ; 
but at the same time we should bear in mind that these are 
more or less superinduced by a faithfal use of the external 
ordinances of Christianity. The Ideas and Doctrines of re- 
hgion must be tmpersenated before they can exercise a per- 
manent or extensive influence among mankind. An em- 
bodied representation of the Ideal, enlivens our apprehen- 
sions, and kindles our love, and Jeads us to seek for its reali- 
zation in our own practical life. ‘This was no doubt one im- 
portant reason why Christ was manifested upon the earth, to 
the end that in the Incarnate Word we might have an em- 
bodied representation of holiness in living and absolute per- 
fection. Equally influential also are the other external 
means which he has instituted for the purpose of cherishing 
our growth in virtue. 

There are not wanting in our own country those who re- 
gard all external forms in religion as fit only for the human 
race in its infancy ; but since it has thrown off its swathing 
bands, and stands forth matured in manhood, these are by 
them.considered as mere trammels to the soul. - They have 
outgrown, they tell us, the necessity of every thing formal in 
its character; they think themselves able to rise up to Hea- 
ven by the energy of the spirit alone. To say nothing of the 
fact that these modern Christians have grown faster in their 
likeness to the worshippers of the npper Temple than did the 
Saviour in his human manifestation, and St. Paul in his en- 
deavours to be found at last accepted of God, yet they are 
evidently “ wise above what is written.” For it is written in 
the volume of Inspiration, and it is written in the history of 
the world, and it is written in the wants of humanity, that 
these things are indispensable to its well being, and to its 
healthful growth in conformity to God. . 

The external ordinances of the Church are “the living 
creatures and the wheels” which the Holy Prophet saw in 
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the visions of God that were given to him, whilst he sat among 
the captives by the river Chebar when the Heavens were 
opened. To humanity they are the Cherubim on which 
“the living spirit” is to sit enthroned, and by which it is to 
be upborne in its aspirations after God. But the spirit also 
must dwell in and animate the wheels, so that all may move 
on harmoniously.—‘* And when the living creatures went, 
the wheels went by them: and when the living creatures 
were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted up. 
Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went, thither was 
their spirit to go; and the wheels were lifted up over against 
them: for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels. 
When those went, these went; and when those stood, these 
stood; and when those were lifted up from the earth, the 
wheels were lifted up over against them: ror THE SPIRIT OF 
THE LIVING CREATURE WAS IN THE WHEELS.” 

_ Aword of explanation in reference to the present transla- 
tor. It is known that this work was originally announced 
under the name of Mr. Hermann Bokum. A train of cir- 
cumstances which need not here be detailed led to a transfer 
of the work from him to its present hands. Among the rea- 
sons of the transfer were the fact that the first translation 
had been undertaken previous to the arrival of the fourth 
and last edition, and that the health and other circumstances 
of Mr. B. did not allow him to proceed as he wished. For 
these reasons the work was given over into its present hands 
with the entire wish and consent of both Mr. Bokum and the 
publishers, 

It is not pretended that all the foreign words and expres- 
sions found in this work have been translated. Though it is 
believed that this has been done in almost every instance, 
except in the case of Latin and Greek extracts. Not one 
word of these is rendered in the original German ; and the 
course pursued by the American Translator was to leave un- 
altered those which were very long, those which contained 
little else than a repetition of the author’s exegesis in differ- 
ent words, and those which could not be of any interest ex- 
cept to such as are versed in the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature. Wherever a passage was deemed of special impor- 
tance it was rendered into English. In many instances 
when a Greek word or phrase is not translated, its import 
can be easily discovered by a reference to the portion of 
Scripture designated. So that the intelligent English scho- 
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lar can avail himself of nearly every thing important found 
in this Commentary. 

One considerable error was overlooked in the revision of 
the last sheets: Fabii for Zabii will several times be found, by 
a substitution of F for Z.—Other errors there no doubt are ; 
and for these the Translator would — the indulgence of 
the critical scholar. 

May God bestow his blessing upon this effort to elucidate 
a portion of his Holy Word ; and may He kindle up in many 
breasts the same spirit which animates the Author of this 
Commentary, and which animated the Writer on whom he 


comments! 
: A. KAUFMAN, 
Andover, Mass. Jan. 1836. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


_ Tue Commentary on the Gospel of John has received va- 
rious improvements in this third Edition. In the first place, 
the complete accentuation has been given. Repetitions, 
which were rendered superfluous by a reference to the pre- 
ceding exposition, are here omitted. In several places,— 
though in this respect much remains to be desired,—the ex- 
planations have been made more definite. The meaning of 
many passages is developed with a greater degree of exact- 
ness and precision. ‘The interpretation of the discourses of 
Christ has been almost throughout re-written. Notwith- 
standing, the size of the book has not been increased, be- 
cause it was intended to present the matter in a concentra- 
ted form. 

I am, however, fully conscious of the imperfections which 
may be found in the present edition of this book; were it 
now to be wholly re-written, it would undergo several chan- 
ges. I was particularly desirous of explaining still more ful- 
ly the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures themselves. 
This becomes possible only in the same degree, that the com- 
mentator has engaged in an exegetical study of the whole of 
the Scriptures ; and this, accordingly, must be the principal 
aim of the commentator. I have likewise become more and 
more conscious, how necessary, in every respect, is axgi- 
Sera, ‘extreme accuracy,’ to the interpretation of those wri- 
tings, which “ are written not in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” On this 
point Winer, in the third Edition of his commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, has paid an appropriate com- 
pliment to the ancient and forgotten Bengel: Cum nostra 
ecclesia per aliquantum temporis non vidisset solertem in- 
terpretem, sec, 18, fere med, exortus est A. Bengelius mag- 
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namque sagacitatem in rimandis et presse explicandis Apos- 
toli sententiis verborumque etiam minimorum significatibus 
consumit. ‘ For some time no skilful interpreter had appear- 
ed in our church, when about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, A. Bengel arose and employed a high degree of 
acuteness in diligently examining, and briefly explaining the 
sentiments of the Apostle, and the signification of even the 
smallest words.’ This extreme accuracy of Bengel, though 
once, and not entirely without reason, ridiculed by Ernesti, 
I consider in its combination with the depth of Calvin, as the 
highest quality of an interpreter of the Scriptures. Of Cal- 
vin, Winer says in another place: miram in pervidenda 
Apostoli mente subtilitatem, in explicanda perspicuitatem 
probavit, ‘he exhibited a singular tact in apprehending the 
meaning of the Apostle, and clearness in explaining it.’ May 
the spirit of true interpretation, as it breathes in the writings 
of those men, return to our church in an increasing measure! 
A need-of such interpretation is felt, and the loudest opposi- 
tion will in vain attempt to suppress it. He who caused this 
need will also know how to satisfy it!—In our times at least, 
Christian life cannot have a healthy growth without Christian 
knowledge. In spite of all its clamorous opponents, the edi- 
fice of a Christian Theology is erecting ; our‘ancient faith is 
justified in respect to doctrinal science, ecclesiastical histo- 
ry, exegesis and criticism, and the blessing from above will 
secure the influence of these exertions on hearts that are 
susceptible to them. 
Soli Deo gloria! 
A. THOLUCK. 
Halle, 22d May, 183}, 


PREFACE 


TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Inasmucn as the exposition of the discourses of Christ 
was laboured anew in the third edition of this Commentary, 
I have found occasion to alter but little in the present im- 
pression. In the mean time, however, many additions have 
been made, and here and there some things have been im- 


proved. 
A. THOLUCK, 


Halle, 19th Feb. 1833. 
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COMMENTARY 


ON THE. 


GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


§ 1. Particulars of the Life of John, the Evangelist. 


Tue Evangelist was the son of the Galilean fisherman 
Zebedee, and of Salome. He was probably born at Beth- 
saida, a fishing-place near the lake of Galilee, come ts es 
locus ad piscatum aptus,) whence Peter, Andrew and Philip 
likewise derived their origin. This seems to follow from his 
intimate acquaintance with them, as ‘well as from their being 
together, Matt. 4: 18,21. John 1:40. The parents of John 
were probably not altogether indigent. Zebedee had ueo- 
Swoove, ‘hired labourers,’ in his service, Mark 1:20. Sa- 
lome, likewise, was among the women who assisted Jesus in 
regard to his support, Matt. 27:56, and who bought spices to 
embalm him, Luke 23:55; and at his death the Redeemer 
recommended John to take Mary eé¢ ra ‘Ova, into his house. 
The easy circumstances and the respectability of Zebedee 
might perhaps also be inferred from the fact, that John was 
known to the High Priest, John 18:15. From these consid- 
erations it may well be concluded, that the Evangelist had 
received some instruction. In Acts 4: 13, he is numbered 
among the @0vwrav, ‘uneducated ;’ but the Pharisees counted 
among them all those who were not engaged in the Rabbin- 
ical studies of the law, who were not Dy227 “ye Rab- 
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binical scholars. Probably at an early period he was inclin- 
ed to seek after divine things. His mother Salome appears 
to have been a pious woman, because she attached herself at 
a later date with so much love to Jesus.—It is likewise pro- 
baBle that she had occupied herself with the hopes respect- 
ing a Messiah, Matt. 20:20; from which account it also ap- 
pears, that she cherished a strong affection for her children. 
Such a mother must necessarily have been well qualified to 
develope early in her children a pious disposition ; and this 
may have been fostered by the peculiar character of a fisher- 
man’s life. John must often have awoke during the silent 
nights, near the water, in a delightful part of the country, 
resembling the environs of the lake of Geneva, (Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, Th. II. p. 315). When John, the Baptist, appeared, 
and announced every where the near advent of the kingdom 
of God, it was natural that our John, prompted by a pious 
desire, should join himself to this powerful herald of Christ. 
Besides, according to the uncertain tradition of Theophylact, 
he is said to have been a nephew of the father of the Baptist, 
by which his joining the latter would be still more easily ex- 
plained. The Baptist described in prophetic vision the sub- 
lime destination of Jesus; from himself as preparatory mes- 
senger, he directed his hearers to Him. who was the true light 
of the world. The docile disciples now turned to Jesus; 
among them were Andrew and John; the latter immediately, 
at the first conversation, felt so greatly interested, that he 
remained with the Messiah, whom he had at length found, 
from the fourth hour in the afternoon until night. Notwith- 
standing, Jesus did not yet attach him permanently to his 
society. It belonged to the divine wisdom which character- 
ized the teaching of the Redeemer, that he never imposed 
more on the mind than it was just able to bear. He threwa 
germ into the soul, and left this to develope itself gradually. 
This likewise distinguished Christ so greatly from the teach- 
er, who, filled with mere human enthusiasm, is desirous of 
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beholding the harvest together with the seed, and thus anti- 
cipates the natural course of human development. John re- 
turned again to his employment. It was some time after, when 
Jesus was walking near the lake of Galilee, that he first call- 
ed the youth, who, at a former period, had been so strongly 
excited, to become his constant companion. He had formed 
in the mean time ‘so great an attachment for the person of the 
Messiah, that he was immediately obedient to his call, Matt. 
4:21. In his intercourse with the Redeemer, he then mani- 
fested so great a gentleness of heart, such active mental de- 
velopment, so much and such warm attachment, that he be- 
came peculiarly dear to him, which is intimated by John him- 
self, without, however, mentioning his own name, John 13: 
23. 19:26. 20:2. 21:7. It likewise appears from several 
statements in the gospels, that three of his disciples, and 
John among them, were treated by Jesus with a certain de- 
gree of distinction, Matt. 17:1. 26:37. Mark 5:37. After 
the ascension of Christ, John took up his residence at Jeru- 
salem, and was there obedient to the request of his Divine 
Master, in taking care of his mother. Tradition, therefore, 
infers, that he did not leave Jerusalem before the decease of 
the mother of Jesus, which, according to Eusebius, occurred 
A. D. 48. On this tradition, however, no conclusion can be 
based, since it is only related by Nicephorus Callisti, who 
lived as late as the fourteenth century, and who cannot always 
be relied on ; besides, it is easy to explain its origin. John cer- 
tainly was not yet in Ephesus, his later sphere of action, at 
the time when Paul was there in the year 58 or 59. For, 
in the first place, Paul did not wish to labour in places which 
were already occupied by others; he therefore would not 
have intruded himself on the field of John :—and, secondly, 
in Acts 20: 17, John must have been mentioned, if he had 
been at that time at Ephesus. It was perhaps the death of 
the Apostle Paul which first occasioned John’s leaving Je- 
rusalem, that he might be active in those regions, which 
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were greatly in need of an energetic and wise teacher. This 
would lead us to the year 65 or 66 after Christ. During the 
labours of the Apostle in those regions of Asia Minor, he was 
banished by one of the emperors to Patmos, one of the Spo- 
rades in the Aegean, Sea, where he wrote the Apocalypse, 
according to Rev. 1:9. Irenaeus, however, Adv. Haer. 1. 
5. c. 30, and Eusebius, who follows him in his Hist. Ecel. 1. 
3. c. 18, say, that the revelations had been made to John at 
the end of the reign of Domitian, and therefore the banish- 
ment of the Evangelist must. have taken place under his 
reign, We find besides in Tertullian, Praesc. Ady. Haeret. 
c. 36, and following his, statements in Hieronymus Adv. Jo- 
vin. I. 1, ¢. 14. in Matt. 20:23, and in other places, the narra- 
tion that John had been carried to Rome under Domitian, 
that he had been thrown into a barrel filled with oil, but that 
he had been saved in a miraculous manner. But as no other 
ancient writer gives this account except Tertullian, who is 
not very critical,—not even Eusebius, ata place where he 
had an opportunity to do so, (Dem. Evang. 1. 3. c. 5.)—no 
reliance ought to be placed on his statement. (Comp. Mo- 
sheim, Diss. ad Hist. Ecel. Vol. I. p. 497 seq.) After John, 
in the reign of Nerva, had returned from his exile (Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. |. IL. ¢. 20. and 23, Hieron. Catal. Script. Eccl. 
c. IX.) he presided again zealously over his congregations, 
and died at Ephesus more than ninety years old, under the 
reign of Trajan. 


§ 2. Character of John, the Evangelist. 


If we contemplate the picture which the Gospel and the 
Epistles of John present of their author, together with some 
traits of his life, which antiquity has preserved for us: we 
arrive at the result, that he was of a gentle, susceptible, yield- 
img and contemplative nature, ready to improve, easily exci- 
ted, full of deep feeling, and of a living inward intuition. In 
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this character the qualities of a holy mildness, meekness, hu- 
mility and love are manifested, an entire devotedness of a 
loving mind to the Saviour and to his brethren, and an in- 
tense -warmth which glows for the whole world. In John 
these qualities by themselves show so divine a character, that 
we cannot regard them as the product of his natural, human 
development. This becomes yet. more obvious, when we 
contemplate some historical features of his early life. We 
find him manifesting a blind natural warmth in the instance 
which is related Luke 9: 54, where he desires with a purely 
natural violence to have the enemies of the Messiah punish- 
ed. The disposition which he here exhibited seems to have 
been deeply settled in his character, for on account of this 
incident Christ applied to him and to his brother, the 
name of Poaveoyes, (as in Hebrew tyr, and Syriac 
lag 5 wer 2) viol Bgovtys ‘sons of thunder,’ to remind 
them always of their internal enemy, Mark 3:17. We find 
the vehemence of an unholy selfishness manifested in the oc- 
currence mentioned Mark 9: 38, where he expresses himself 
enviously in regard to those who had received the miracu- 
lous gifts of the Gospel, without having left every thing be- 
hind, like the Apostles, to follow Christ. The same passion- 
ate selfishness is manifested in the occurrence Mark 10: 35. 
Comp. Matt. 20:20, where John, together with his brother, 
addresses himself to Christ through the medium of his moth- 
er, and requests an earthly distinction in the kingdom of the 
Messiah. It may, therefore, be well presumed, that those 
sublime qualities of love, humility and mildness, by which 
the writings of the Evangelist are distinguished, were the 
result only of the transforming grace of God,—of the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Christ on the disciple, who had yielded 
himself to him. ‘That it was so, is confirmed by experience 
generally. Even gentle and yielding minds are often ca- 
pable of great asperity in regard to such influences as are 
ow 
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disagreeable to them, and particularly of a more refined self- 
complacency.’ They hate with the same cordiality that they 
love. It was necessary, therefore, that even the mind of a 
John should be first purified by the sanctifying spirit of the 
Gospel in order to arrive at that meekness, mildness and deep 
humility, which we find in his writings and in some features 
of his later life.” We shall mention them here, because they 
belong likewise to a complete representation of his character. 
The following is related by Clemens Alexandrinus in his 
book y tig 0 owousvos adovoros, c. 42: ‘Listen to a le- 
gend, or rather to a genuine tradition, concerning John, the 
Apostle, which has been faithfully preserved in memory. 
At his return from Patmos to Ephesus, he visited the neigh- 
bouring country to ordain bishops and to form congregations. 
Now when he was engaged in a town, not far from Ephesus, 
—of which even the name is mentioned by some writers,— 
in admonishing and consoling his brethren, he beheld a beau- 
tiful and lively youth, who interested him so greatly, that he 
addressed himself immediately to the bishop of the congre- 
gation in these words: ‘ Before Christ and this congregation, 
as witnesses of this solemn act, I recommend this youth to 
you. The bishop then took charge of the youth and prom- 
ised to do all in his power. When parting, John again re- 
peated those words. The elder took the youth into his house, 
attended and watched him, until at last he could admit him 
to baptism. But after he had received this seal of the Lord, 
the bishop relaxed in his care and watchfulness, and the 
youth, too early freed from the restraints of discipline, fell 
into bad company. At first he was led away by dissipation, 
and was finally carried so far as to rob those who travelled 
by night. As a spirited horse, which leaps out of the right 
course, throws itself suddenly into an abyss, so also did his 
violent nature throw him into the depth of depravity. He 
now despaired of the grace of God, and as he was to share 
the fate of his companions, he was ambitious of distinguish- 
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ing himself by something great. He assembled his compan- 
ions, and forming a band of robbers, he became their leader, 
and surpassed them all in bloody desires and deeds of vio- 
lence. After some time, John was induced by some busi- 
ness to revisit that town. After he had arranged all other 
matters, he said to the bishop: ‘Return now to me that 
pledge with which I and the Saviour entrusted thee in the 
presence of the congregation.’ The latter was startled at 
first, thinking that he referred to money, that had been em- 
bezzled ; but when John said: ‘I demand the youth of thee 
again, and the soul of that brother,’ the old man sighed deep- 
ly and replied with tears: ‘He is dead!’ ‘Dead’? asked the 
disciple of the Lord.—‘* And what disease has deprived: us of 
him ?’—‘ He is dead to God’—replied the old man—‘ he has be- 
come wicked, and at last a robber. Instead of the church, 
he now occupies with his companions a mountain.” The 
Apostle, on hearing this, tore his garments with loud lamen- 
tations, and striking his head; exclaimed: ‘O, to what a 
guardian have I entrusted the soul of my brother!’ He at 
once ‘takes a horse and leader, and hastens to the place 
where the band of robbers had taken up their residence. 
He is seized by the guards: ‘he does not flee, but exclaims : 
‘For this very reason have l come ; bring me to your leader !’ 
The latter in arms expects his arrival; but as soon as he dis- 
covers that he who approaches is John, he flees full of shame. 
John, however, forgetful of his age, quickly hastens after 
him, and exclaims: ‘Why dost thou flee from me, O my 
child !—me, thy father, an unarmed, an old man?—Take 
pity on me, my child !—Be not afraid of me !—There-is yet 
a hope of life for thee. I will account for thee to Christ; I 
am ready to die for thee, if it be necessary, as Christ has di- 
ed for us. I am willing to give up my life for thee. Stand !. 
and believe that Christ has sent me !’—The other, when 
he hears these words, at first stops with downcast'eyes. He 
then throws away his arms and begins to tremble and to weep 
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bitterly; When the old man approaches, he embraces his 
knees, and with the most vehement lamentations asks his 
forgiveness, conferring on himself, as it were, a second bap- 
tism by these tears ;—his right hand only he conceals. But 
the apostle pledges himself with an oath, that’ he has obtain- 
ed for him forgiveness from the Saviour; he entreats him, 
and throwing himself on his knees, he kisses his hand, which 
had become clean as it were, by the purifying of repentance. 
Thus he leads him back to the congregation. He here prays 
so earnestly with him, and to such a degree wrestles with 
him in fasting, and so admonishes him, that he finally could 
return him to the church as an example of a true change of 
disposition and genuine: regeneration.” —To this narrative 
from the life of the holy-disciple, which bears so completely 
the stamp of his disposition, Jerome adds (Comm. ad Gal. 
Vol. IIL. p. 314. Mart.) this beautiful trait: ‘ When John was 
very far advanced in age, he was too feeble to walk to the 
meetings. He suffered himself .then to be carried in by his 
disciples. Being unable to speak much, he repeated con- 
tinually the words: ‘Little children, love one another !—And 
when he was asked, why he always repeated these words 
alone, he replied, because such is the commandment of the 
Lord, and because it is-sufficient, if this is done.” 


§ 3. Language, time, and place, together with the object of 
_the Gospel of John. 


The testimony of antiquity unites in saying that this Gos- 
pel was written by the Apostle at Ephesus. To this conclu- 
sion we are also led by internal proofs, for the writer pays 
regard to Hellenistic Jewish Theosophy, and in general, to 
readers not residing in Palestine, John 2:6,18. 4;9. 5:1, 
2; and finally he shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
Hellenistic Greek language. When compared to the style 
of the. Apocalypse this. acquaintance is so great, that if John 
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the Evangelist, is its author, the Gospel must have. been 
necessarily written at a far later period. According to Iren. 
Adv. Haer. V.30. 3, the revelations were made-(éwoadm) to 
John near the end of the reign of Domitian, who died A. D. 
96. If we assume that the writing of them was immediate- 
ly subsequent, the Apocalypse must have been written about 
the year 95; if we then place the writing of the Gospel in 
the year 100, (and we can hardly presume that it was writ- 
ten later,) there would be but the space of five years between 
the two writings, which is rather too short to account for 
the great difference of language. But according to Rev. 1: 
9 it must be assumed, that the Apocalypse was not written 
until after his return from Patmos, so that between it and the 
Gospel there would not even be five years. Now, if the 
Apocalypse is really the production of the Apostle, the differ- 
ence of style between that, on the one hand, and the Gospel 
and Epistles on the other, is a riddle difficult to be solved. 
In regard to the language in which the Gospel was writ- 
ten, we can admit none but the Greek. Salmasius, Grotius, 
and Bolton assume an original text in the Syro-Chaldaic lan- 
guage ; but in behalf of this assumption the following is all 
that can be adduced: in the first place, ‘The Aramaean 
Idioms, glimpses of which appear throughout the Greek ; 
and secondly, That John could not be expected to possess so 
great a knowledge of Greek as is there manifested. The first 
reason, however, can by no means be regarded as a proof, since 
in all the apostolic writings, the Aramaean forms the basis 
of the Greek. And in respect to the second, it can be prov- 
ed to be probable, that among the Jews the Greek language 
was rather generally spoken at the time of Christ, together 
with the Aramaean ; and that John, therefore, hkewise had 
sufficient opportunity to become acquainted with it, Hug’s 
Einleitung Th. II. p. 42 sq. and the. Treatise of Paulus : 
Verosimilia de Judaeis Palaestinensibus, Jesu etiam atque 
Apostolis non Aramaea dialecto sola, sed Graeca quoque 
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Aramaisante locutis, Jenae 1808. And even if the Apostle 
had not before had the shghtest knowledge of the Greek Jan- 
' guage, his long stay in Ephesus presented him with a suffi- 
cient opportunity to become perfectly acquainted with it ;— 
nay, it compelled him to do so. 

The inquiry in regard to the object of the writing of the 
Gospel is more important. All those who wrote down the 
evangelical history, had the general aim of spreading and 
establishing the belief'in Christ and of his saving doctrines. 
With this. view Luke prepared his account for Theophilus, 
as he says in the introduction to his Gospel. John also had 
this general object in view, as he tells us himself 20: 31. 
The question, then, is, whether we are authorized to pre- 
sume that independent of this, the Apostle had yet a partic- 
ular aim. The nature of his Gospel might well lead to such 
an assumption. His Gospel has throughout quite a peculiar, 
fixed, didactic character, a peculiar doctrinal form. This 
might lead us to infer that he was desirous of opposing a 
particular foreign doctrinal tendency. Again, the arrange- 
ment of his narrative greatly differs from the other Evange- 
lists. He furnishes in most respects different statements 
from the rest. ‘This might lead us to believe that he was de- 
sirous of giving his gospel a determinate place by the side of 
the others, to fill up avacuum, which they had left. We 
might therefore suppose, that besides that general one, John 
had a polemico-doctrinal or an historical aim. Irenaeus, Adv. 
Haer. |. 3. c. 12, says, that John designed to contend against 
the errors of Cerinthus, the Gnostic. Many-ancient and 
modern theologians have adopted this statement of that teach- 
er of the church, whom they accounted worthy of credence 
on account of his connexion with Polycarp, a disciple of the 
Apostle ; several of them, however, have assumed a more 
general polemical intention against the Gnostics and Doce- 
tae. Besides, many thought also that they found in the Gos- 
pel a polemical tendency, directed against the disciples of 
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John or the Fabii (Baptists). So the Socinians: Schlich- 
ting, Wolzogen ; Grotius, Herder (Erlaut. zum N. T. aus 
einer neuroffn. morgen]. Quelle, s. 11.) Overbeck (Neue 
Vers. ib. d. Ev. Joh.) who all refer its polemical character 
directly to the Fabii; and also Michaelis, Storr, Schmidt, 
Hug, Kleuker, who assume that his polemics are directed 
at the same time against the Gnostics and the Fabii. Some, 
as for instance, Kleuker, also think they discover polemical 
views against carnal Judaists. 

If now, the question be proposed, whether there occur ex- 
pressions in the Gospel, which may serve in contending 
against Gnostical, Fabaean and Judaizing errors, no one will 
deny it. This, however, would not prove that John had 
a fixed polemical aim; for, when Christianity is taught in 
its purity, it forms, in and of itself, an opposition against 
those errors. The nature of the Gospel would not compel 
us to the assumption of so particular.and polemical an aim, 
except its peculiar didactic character could be explained on- 
ly by certain references, founded on history.. This, however, 
is not the case. That character of the Gospel. can be very 
satisfactorily explained by the peculiarities of the Evangelist 
himself. (See § 4 of the Introduction.) _ Still it may be said, 
that though this be the case, the testimony of Irenaeus, as a 
disciple of Polycarp, proves sufficiently the assumption.of a 
particular polemical object, since Irenaeus had, no doubt, 
an opportunity of informing himself concerning the views of 
the Apostle. Nevertheless, it is well known that the fa- 
thers of the Church, when contending against the heretics, 
were fond of representing the Apostles themselves, as 
determinate opponents of heresies. Irenaeus asserts in 
that place, that John had been desirous of contending at the 
same time against the erroneous doctrines of the Nicolaitans, 
which was certainly not the case ; and besides, without being 
determined by historical reasons, Irenaeus might come to 
the conclusion, that it had been the fixed intention of the 
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Evangelist to assume a polemical position against the Gnos- 
tics merely from the fact that several expressions of John 
could be made use of against them.’ To this may be 
added, that those passages which are supposed to have a 
polemical tendency against Cerinthus, (0 Adyos oagg éyevt0, 
‘the word became flesh,’ etc. Storr on the Aim of the 
Gospel of John, § 43 sq.) and those others, which are 
thought to oppose the Fabii, (John 1:8: 3: 28; sq.) do not ex- 
actly realize their polemical object as Paulus shows in Introd. 
in N. T. Capita Selecta, Jenae, 1799; indeed, that Cerin- 
thus might have used some passages of John in his own fa- 
vour, is shown in the same work p. 112. Besides, it would be 
impossible to trace this polemical object through the whole 
of the Gospel. Under these circumstances we cannot admit, 
that John in writing his Gospel had’a fixed polemico-doctri- 
nal object in view, still less that this was the principal object. 
By this, however, we would not contend that the Apostle has 
not incidentally paid attention here and there as occasion of- 
fered, to the perverted doctrinal tendencies’ by which he saw 
himself surrounded, as this appears from the prologue, where 
he seems to oppose the idle inquiries of the Hellenistic, Jew- 
ish Theosophy. So also Rettberg, An Jesus in exhibenda, 
etc. p. 9. Still, such an occasional regard paid to the rela- 
tions of his times, is found in every writer: The Apostle has 
shown this more strikingly in his first Epistle than in his 
Gospel ; a fact, which very justly attracts the attention of 
Liicke in his Introduction to the first Epistle of John. 

It may now be asked whether John had the tention of 
placing his Gospel in a determinate relation to the other Gos- 
pels. It may have been his design to give a more spiritual 
representation of the doctrines and of the life of the Redeem- 
er. This thought very readily occurs to those who feel at- 
tracted by the wonderfully sublime simplicity, and heavenly 
mildness which pervades this whole production, and shows 
the Redeemer as it were transfigured. The Alexandrians 
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already, who in general applied to Christians a two-fold spir- 
itual stand-point, gave expression to this thought. - Clemens 
in a lost fragment of his Uxwrunececg in Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. 1. 6.°c. 14. says: 10y pévroe “/waryny éoyarov 
OvrOrta, O16 TA CHOMATL“ZG ev TOTS EvUxyEAioLS JE01- 
AMTOt, MEOTEATEVTA UNO ‘TOY yrMgiuwY, NVEvMaTe OE0G0- 
Ondevta, MYEVMATLXOY ROLnoat Eevayyehoy. ‘ But John 
indeed, the last of the Evangelists, seeing that the carnal 
had been set forth in the other Gospels, and being urged by 
his friends and inspired by the Holy Ghost, wrote a spiritual 
gospel.’ In a similar manner Liicke advances the opinion, 
that the first three Gospels originated on the foundation of 
niores, faith, but that of John on the foundation of yyaozs, 
knowledge, Comm. Th. I. s. 169 sq- But as John in general 
relates those discourses and miracles. of Christ which the 
other Evangelists do not mention, several ancient and mod- 
ern writers have assumed that his leading design was to 
make his Gospel a supplement to the earlier Gospels, but 
particularly to their defective representation of the divine 
nature in Christ, 7yv O¢odoyiav. So Euseb. Hist. Eccl. |. 3. 
c. 24, and so also Theodor. Mopsuest. in the Catena in 
Ev. Joh: ed. Corder. Antv. 1630: @AA’ of neol rv ° Aolav 
moro aksoniorotegoy THY homnwy Eis THY TOL Evayyedtou 
paotugtay “Soaviny KOIVAYTES ELVUL TOY MAKAGLOY, TE00N- 
weynoy Bev ave tas BiBhovs ¢, MadEly Hv Teva MEG. aUTOY 
éyer thy Odgav mag avrov Povdogevor, “O 08 émnvecs mev 
179 adndelac rors yeyoaporas, ég noe OF Bowyta pev avrois 
nuoadelerg Our, nal ror uchota Kvayzaiwy eyOHvae Fav- 
uaroy ta dWacxalixa anavra wexgot. Sita rat déiv 
Epuone TOUS neg 1G Ev OaGul naOQVO!aG TOV XoLOTOU Dt 
heyouevous unde rovg négi HS OedryTOS hoyous nagakensiy, 
x. t. 4. Amongst the moderns, Hug and others. It cannot 
be denied that the picture which is presented to us in the 
Gospel of John of the life and teaching of the Redeemer is 
more sublime than that which is derived from the other Gos- 
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pels, and that it leads us more deeply into the essence of 
Christian truth. But it would. be erroneous to assume that 
John oceupied quite a different stand-point from the other 
Apostles, or even that he intended to appear in opposition to 
them. Herder, Von Gottes Sohn nach Joh. s. 34, says: 
“‘ Tf any one wishes to call it a Gospel of the Spirit, be it: so ; 
but the other Gospels are not of the flesh. They also con- 
tain living words of Christ, and build on the same foundation 
of faith.’—The divine appearance of the Saviour of the world - 
could not possibly be conceived by every single individual in 
the same manner or with equal depth. Each of the disciples 
represented it in accordance with the suscepttbility-of his own - 
nature. |The difference which is found to exist between the 
first three Gospels and that of John, does by no means de- 
pend on a different foundation of exoteric and esoteric know- 
ledge. It is founded principally in a difference of individual 
character. Even the Fathers, when treating on this point, 
with justness directed attention to the different colourings 
which characterize the Xenophontic and Platonic descrip- 
tions. But to compare John with Xenophon, as Hanlein and 
Wegscheider do, on account of his simplicity, would be an 
entire mistake. His mode of delineation is more nearly alli- 
ed to the Platonic method. Xenophon and Plato are both 
simple ;—so are Matthew and John. But that simplicity 
- which proceeds from a practical and intelligent soberness is 
entirely different from that which springs from a deep poetic 
spirit. If, however, (as has already been done,) the campar- 
ison between the Christ of John and the Socrates of Plato. 
should be so far extended as to make the former as little an 
historical Christ as the latter is an historical Soerates, it 
would obviously be forgotten that Plato .does not design to 
give a history, whilst John does. In some respects, however, 
for which Xenophon wanted the appropriate Sense, (Sinn,) it 
is probable that Socrates was more deeply and correctly ap- 
prehended by Plato, . Compare on this point, Brandis in the 
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excellent treatise in the Rheinischen Museum, Grundlinien 
der Lehre des Sokrates, s. 122, where the writer says: ‘It 
was by no means customary in ancient, 2s it has -been in 
modern times, to regard the picture which Xenophon pre- 
sents of Socrates as a faithful portrait, and the Platonic So- 
erates on-the other hand as an ideal production, which, like 
the ideal system of Plato, was entirely wanting in reality.” 

Now, if even the Platonic Socrates cannot be considered as 
being quite unhistorical ; so, for the reasons already assigned, 
such a supposition would be still less applicable to the Christ 
of John. We will not here dwell upon the fact—to which 
reference will be made.in a-future page—that had John cre- 
ated such an ideal Christ from his own imagination, he would 
be even greater than the historical Christ himself. 

- “The same man may relate the same thing in a different 
manner on different occasions, and yet in each case speak 
the truth: Comp. in Acts. chap. ix. with xxvi., likewise c. 
x. with c. xi. where the conversion of Paul and of Cornelius 
is twice related. When one-individual paints a city from the 
east side, and another one from the west, both must indeed 
represent the highest and most prominent steeples and build- 
ings; but in other respects the two sketches. may and must 
be very different from.each other. And yet both may give 
a faithful representation.” Bengel, Harmony, p. 615. Be- 
sides, the deviations between the statements of the first Evan- 
gelists and those of John have been represented as greater 
than they really are ; points of accordance are by no means 
wanting. Whilst the first Evangelists generally represent 
Christ as speaking in sententions expressions, and in para- 
bles, these are not entirely wanting in John, although he has 
them more rarely. In some places there is a full and entire ac- 
cordance with the first Evangelists. Comp. John 13:29, with 
Matt. 10: 40. John 13: 16. 15: 20, with Matt. 10:24. John 
12: 24, 25, 26, with Matt. 10:38, 39, John 5:35, with Matt. 
§1:16; again, see John 3:8. 4: 384—38. Comp. Matt. 9:38. 
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John 11: 11, with Matt. 9:24. Even in his Gospel Christ 
says that he spoke éy magotuiusg, in proverbs, 16: 25; 
and 10: 1—11 contains a continuous parable. Likewise the 
mode of demonstration, similar to the Rabbinical mode, 
which Christ uses in the first Gospels, is found in John, 0: 
34. Comp. Matt. 22:32. Again there are found, on the oth- 
er hand, in the first Evangelists, sentiments of Christ of an 
enigmatical and seemingly mysterious character, by which 
we are strongly reminded of John, Matt. 11: 25—30. 8: 22. 
6: 22. 19:17. 26:29.-Luke 7: 35, 47. Comp. also Matt. 16: 
39,-with John 12; 25, the use of @dndevog and addorgsog 
Luke 17: 11, 12; again, viol tod gwzes Luke 16: 8, with 
John 12: 36.. Even in regard to the peculiarities of doctrine 
there is no decided deviation. This Rettberg, An Johan- 
nes in exhibenda Jesu natura reliquis canonicis scriptis 
vere repugnet, Gott. 1826, endeavours to show. Compare 
also Reinecke, De constanti et aequabili Christi indole et in- 
genio, doctrina ac docendi ratione, Gott. 1827. It is true, 
that both these writers endeavour to show the agreement of 
the two narratives in regard to facts, but not in regard to the 
form and the manner of conception, which was here the 
point in question. The treatise in Heidenreich presents 
something that is preferable: Zeitsehr fiir Predigerwissen- 
schaft, B. I. H. 1, Comp. also Schott, Isagoge in N. -T. p. 
129. Particularly prominent in John is the often recurring 
mention of the mysterious relation of Jesus to the Father, and 
of his own mysterious fellowship with believers. "The former, 
however, is also distmetly found in Matt. 1: 25, the: lat- 
ter in Matt. 18:20 28:20.—After what has been said, we 
cannot admit.an absolute opposition of the two evangelical 
narratives, but rather sueh a deviation only as exists between 
the Epistle of James and the writings of Paul. . Neither in 
this point of view, then, can we admit a polemical object of 
the Apostle against the other Evangelists. In saying this, 
however, we do by no means exclude the supposition, that 
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John might have had an intention to complete the information 
at that time extant, according to the gifts granted to him, by 
a description of the teaching and the labours of his Divine 
Master ; this however ought not to be regarded, as if the in- 
spired Apostle, who undoubtedly recognized in his compan- 
ions also the Spirit of God, had been desirous of elevating 
himself above them, and of giving.a very different and _bet- 
ter account than they had done. Neither is the ‘assertion 
that he intended to furnish an historical narrative, to be 
entirely rejected, only it must not be. conceived in too nar- 
row a spirit. The truth probably is this, that John knew by 
heart the standing tradition of the evangelical history, the 
circle of narratives which was usually communicated, and 
that he omitted much ,which- he might suppose to be sut- 
ficiently well known. That he had not the intention of 
furnishing a critically exact supplement is obvious from the 
fact, that he relates so much that is found in the:others; and 
again, in regard to circumstances of secondary importance 
he relates many incidents so differently, iat it becomes ob- 
vious he did not refer directly to the other narratives. 


§ 4. Peculiar Character and Style of the Gospel. 


There is probably no one that reads the Gospel of John, 
who does not receive the impression, that there is a spirit 
breathing in it, which is not to be found in any other human 
book. Even Chrysostom in his day paints, with high enthu- 
siasm, the impression which this divine writing produces on 
the heart of the reader, Prooem. in Homm. in Joh.: «¢:dé 
Oytogeney avdnrixoy 1é noi aVAnTEXOIY GvOGMr, TOY MeV 
Dearal, tov Cé OM0d Yemyntal zai axgoatal Era LOGALENS 
xa0nvrar Hg myOOVRIES, AGONY Nuly Zul onovdny nat 
mooduulay Gv €inré OixalOL TAYaOYEIY, OV% UVANTLXOD TLVOS; 
ovo’ Gogeatexou voy sg ayave zudtevtos, a) wvdGOS «10 
tov ovgavav gOeyyoutvor, wal Boovrns haungoteoar aps- 
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£106 govny ; naOaY eg Thy olounevny éneozé nul Kute- 
hoje, nat événhnos a) fon, ov 7) eeya avanoayei, ‘ahha 
1M MELa THY Glas YaGLLOs nuvn owe zy yhorcay. nai TO On 
Pavpeoroy, Ort OVTM neyodn ovca 7 Box Ox €0te rgayeta 
rio, 000 ad, GAka nAGNS MOLvOLXTS aomovias ZOloOv nal 
aovewvoriou nai Gediae envocapern mdéov xal sQdg TOv- 
TOUS aMAOLY cyearary nai qoumudeorarn, xat rosouToy ye- 
Heuse anogontor, “zai 10OGGUTU xouilovoe ayo c, a& TOUS 
mEeTe dxgiBelus zal mooTuuios haPovras HOLL Orage 2OLTOV- 
Tas, Ovs Sve hocady avd gvumov G etvat, ovde éal THIS yns pen 
VELY, GAN dewtéow naviaY éoravat TOY BeMtLxeY, Kal 1GOS 
Thy ayyshiany nEPaynooduErous Anger, xadaneg TOV OVOG- 
vor, ovtH THY yiv oixery, In a similar manner Augustin 
Tract. 36. in Joh.: in quatuor evangeliis seu potius m qua- 
~tuor libris unius evangelii sanctus Johannes apostolus, non 
immerito secundum intelligentiam. spiritalem aquilae com- 
paratus, altius multoque sublimius aliis tribus erexit praedi- 
cationem suam, et in ejus erectione etiam corda nostra erigi 
voluit. Nam caeteri tres evangelistae tanquam cum homine 
Domino in terra ambulabant, de divinitate ejus pauca dixe- 
runt, ipsum autem quasi piguerit in terra ambulare, sicut ip- 
so exordio sui sermonis intonuit, erexit se non solum super 
terram et super omnem ambitum aeris et coeli, sed super om- 
nem etiam exercitum angelorum, omnemque constitutionem 
invisibilium potestatum, et pervenit ad eum, per quem facta 
sunt omnia, dicendo; In principio erat verbum, etc. Huic 
tantae sublimitati principii etiam caetera congrua praedica~- 
vit, et de Domini divimitate quomodo nullus alius est locutus. 
Hoc ructabat quod biberat. Nom enim-sine causa de isto in 
illo ipso Evangelio narratur, quia et in convivio super pectus 
Domini discumbebat. De illo ergo pectore in secreto bibe- 
bat, sed quod in secreto bibit, in manifesto eructavit. And 
Origen, Comm. p. 6. ed. Huet.: todpyreoy tolvuy etneiy 
aNAKOYHY Mev TAOMY Yougur sivas Ta EVaYyEhLA, TOY O& 
svayyellov anaoyny T6 xara Jwavynv’ ov tov vovy ovdei¢ 
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duvatat haBeiv wy avansowy intro ern%os’Jyoow... nal 
tydexovtoy dé yeveoOar Ost tdv éodmusvov Gddov “Jwaveny, 
wore oiovel tov “/wavynr dsvyOnvar Ovta’/nooov and *In- 
oov. (Origen means to say that the interpreter must enter 
into the spirit of John in such a-mamner, that John will ap- 
pear as full of the spirit of Jesus as if he were another Jesus.) 
The pious Ernesti called this Gospel the Heart of Christ. 
To point out a certain intellectual tendency, which once 
claimed to be the truly theological and the only rational one, we 
cannot refrain here from placing by the’side of this remark a 
statement from a writer of the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Vogel, Joh. u. Seine Ausleger vor dem jungsten Ge- 
richt, 1. Th: S. 26): “ Our Evangelist is adapted to the in- 
firmities of such men only, on whom the philosophical spirit 
has not been poured forth (sic!). It is of little benefit to 
the Christians of our time.” 

The representation of John is particularly characterized 
by an equality of tone which pervades the whole, by a holy 
tranquillity and self-collectedness, by a sublime simplicity, 
which are ever combined with both a holy seriousness and a 
holy mildness, and firially by a deep intensity of love. To 
this may be added the selection of subjects, so that those acts 
and sayings of Christ are particularly related, in which there 
' is a meaning adapted to influence the innermost nature of 
man. The following passage in Claudius (Wandsbecker 
Bote, Th. I. p.9 N. A.) in regard to the wonderful nature 
of that holy record, is classical: ‘I like best to read in the 
Gospel of John. There is something so very wonderful in 
it—twilight and night, and through them the quick flash of 
lightning! A soft evening cloud, and behind the cloud, lo, 
there is the large full moon! There is in it something so mel- 
ancholy, so sublime and foreboding, that you cannot get tired 
of it. When reading John I always feel as if I saw him be- 
fore me lying on the bosom of his Master at the last supper; as 
if his angel were holding my light, and at certain. passages 
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wishing to embrace me and .to say something into my ear. I 
am far from understanding all that I read ; still it often seems 
as if that which John meant, were floating before me in the far 
distance; and even when I cast my eyes upon a place that 
is quite dark, I have nevertheless a presentiment. of a great 
and beautiful meaning, which I shall understand at some fu- 
ture time, and therefore do I take up so joyfully every new in- 
terpretation of the Gospel of John. True it is—that most of 
them are playing only with the evening cloud, and leave the 
moon behind it entirely out of sight.”—We have already ob- 
served, that this character of the Gospel can be explained by 
the character of the Apostle himself, as we have endeavoured 
above to pourtray it. This remark however, would be mis- 
understood, if it were apprehended as implying, that the man- 
ner of teaching and the appearance of Christ had been entire- 
ly such as the first three Gospels represent them; and that on- 
ly the full souled nature and the depth of feeling which char- 
acterize the views of John,-had created such an ideal being 
as is presented to-us in his pages. In. that case John would 
be greater than Christ. From the traits which have been 
given above of his early: life, it appears that before joining 
the Redeemer, he did not possess that spirit which his Gospel 
breathes. We are therefore led to conclude, that so much 
of the divine mind, and of the spirit with which the Redeem- 
er was filled, had passed over to his beloved disciple by. a 
more intimate acquaintance, that thenceforth his writings 
manifest an idiosyneracy which .was entirely subdued and 
penetrated by the divine influence ; because, as his nature 
was more inclined to thought and to sensibility, so his being 
pervaded -by the divine power was more readily observed. 
Besides, it likewise deserves attention, that such dispositions 
as that of John, on account of the yielding nature which is 
peculiar to them, much sooner appropriate to and receive in 
themselves the individuality of another ; so that we may con- 
clude with some degree. of certainty, that John also more 
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than any other Apostle formed his language on the model of 
Christ’s manner of expressing himself. Yet it ought to be- 
remembered, that he particularly appropriated to himself that 

tendency in Christ, which was-most, in correspondence with 

his own nature. Even Grotius in his time made the ingen- 

ious remark, that John had been more gvdcijoous, Peter more 

gy hoyororos, that the latter loved more the Messiah in Christ, 

whilst the former was more attached to the whole divinely- 

human person of the Redeemer.. He compares, at the same 

time, what Plutarch (Vita Alex. c. 47,) says of the two friends 

of Alexander, Hephaestion and Craterus : the former was ge- 

Aakezavdgos whilst the latter was pudofaoedevg. It likewise 

follows from this remark that John, on account of his yield- 

ing nature, attached himself more to the whole divinely-hu- 

man manifestation of Christ, that he formed himself more in 

imitation of the individuality of Christ, and that he received 

much of it in himself. 

Special peculiarities of John’s manner of narrating, are 
the following: 1. He individualizes the different relations 
more than the other Apostles, so that they become more pic- 
turesque. He gives localities with more exactness, John 
1:28. 4:5. 5:2. 6:59. 10:23, etc. He designates time, 
4:6. 5:9. 6:4. 7:2, etc. He points out personal peculiari- 
ties, 11:5. 12:20. 18:10. 7:25, 20. He mentions man- 
ners, 2:6. 4:9. 18:39. 19:31 and others. He mentions 
gestures and states of feeling, 8: 6,8. 11:35, 38. 2. He 
endeavours to communicate the sayings of Christ, more than 
to relate his works. 3. He engages less in communicating 
gnomes and short figurative expressions of Christ than con- 
nected conversations. 4. He joins more frequently some re- 
marks and illustrations to the narratives, John 2:21. 6: 64. 
7:39. 10:6. 12:33, 41. (1:16. 3: 16,31 [?]). Characteristic 
of the language of John is for instance the following :. 1. Cer- 
tain favourite expressions which frequently recur, uagrugie, 
dake, adn dec, Cun atoveos, méverv, éxetvog and others ; for 
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these expressions, however, Christ probably used the same 
terms in Aramaean, so°that the characteristic feature would 
consist in the fact, that John preserved them just in the same 
manner, and'that he appropriated them to himself; for the dic- 
tion of the Epistles is similar to that of the Gospel: See, for 
instance, the obs. on wévecv, 5:37, Also entire phrases recur 
in John uniformly expressive of certain ideas, for instance, 
John 14:3, 14. 15:7. 16:23, 24, comp. on pévery 5:37. 2. 
To produce a particular emphasis, he is fond of repeating ina 
negative form, what’ he has said before in a positive manner, 
John 1:3, 20. 15:6. 1 John 2:27. ~3. He unites sentences 
in a loose and inaccurate manner by the word za/, which 
frequently occurs, 3: 14. 8:21, and by obv. 9:41, more rare- 
ly by 6¢. 4. For the verb fin. heis fond of using the peri- 
phrasis of e¢va with the participle, John 3:23, 24, 27, 28, ete. 
5. He is fond of relating in the present tense for the sake of 
animation, 1:29, 44. 9:13. 6. The pronoun occurs: very 
frequently 6: 71. 7: 4,7. 9:89, 7. The demonstrative pro- 
noun, when giving particular emphasis to what follows, is 
succeeded by #ve 15:8. 17:3. 1 John 4:17. Concerning 
these peculiarities of language, as well as in regard to the 
manner of narrating, see Stronck, Specimen de Doctrina et 
Dictione Johannis Apostoli ad Jesu Doctrinam Dictionemque 
exacte composita, T'raj. ad Rhen. 1797. ‘The author does 
not entirely succeed in realizing this object, but he gives a 
number of words and expressions peculiar to John. Schott, 
Isagoge in N. T. p. 150. © Then Daniel Schulze, Der schift- 
stellerische Character des Johannes, Leipz. 1803 ; here, how- 
ever, the subject is treated neither in a comprehensive nor 
systematic manner. Remarkably well arranged and thor- 
oughly treated is Seyffarth’s Beitrag zur Specialcharacteristic 
der Johanneischen Schriften, Leipz. 1823; it is particularly 
useful for the full development of his characteristic features. 
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§ 6. On the Sources of the Gospel of John. 


It is at present the generally received opinion concerning 
the sources of the first three Gospels, that they were compo- 
' sed from established oral traditions, and from single narra- 
tions of specific occurrences, which had been written down. 
When we reflect upon the various. isolated facts, the para- 
bles, the thoughtful and brief apothegms, which. form the 
contents.of the first three Gospels, such an origin seems very 
natural. Not so, however, in regard to the long discourses 
of Christ, given by John. These could hardly have been 
handed down by an established tradition ; and if they even 
had been propagated in this manner through the mouths of 
the people, they would have lost that peculiar, transcendent 
character, which distinguishes the descriptions of John. 
The only remaining suppositions are: Either that John noted 
down the discourses of Christ, as is assumed by several wri- 
ters, Michaelis, Siisskind, Bertholdt (Verosimilia de Origine 
Ev. Joh. p. 16, and in the Introduction to the N. T.); the lat- 
ter is of opinion, that he wrote them down in the Aramaean 
language, and that he afterwards translated them into Greek ; 
Or, that John wrote down the Gospel from memory alone. It 
might seem in opposition to the simplicity which characterized 
the minds of the Apostles, if we were to adopt the first suppo- 
sition, since such simple men are in the habit of giving them- 
selves up to immediate impressions only.,. The other suppo- 
sition seems to invalidate the narrations of the Evangelist ; 
for he could hardly be supposed to-have given them with great 
faithfulness, if he first wrote them down. at an advanced pe- 
riod of his life. If we regard the historical character of the 
narrations and discourses, we are compelled to acknowledge 
that they bear the decided impression of authenticity. The 
conversations of Christ, which he relates, with men of the 
most. different description, are perfectly faithful representa- 
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tions of character, in which traits are given with such exact- 
ness as to satisfy the severest claims of psychological criti- 
cism. Compare the conversation with Nicodemus, that with 
the Samaritan woman, and particularly the relation of the 
man born blind, c. ix. In general many of the narrations 
evince the. most graphic liveliness, since attention is paid to 
the minutest circumstances. So the above mentioned narra- 
tion, c. ix. and the history of Lazarus’ resurrection, c. xi. 
Again, the different persons who are introduced speaking, 
are generally distinguished from each other with exactness. 
John 8: 31,32. 12: 20. 7:20, 25. 11: 36,37. Finally, John 
does not present views to which he might have attained at a 
later period, in order to explain the more obscure expressions 
of Christ : he presents them quite as indistinctly as they ap- 
peared to the disciples at the time when they were pronoun- 
‘ced by Christ. John 2:21. 7: 39. 8: 27. 11: 13, and others. 
Now, since the descriptions of John betray so much _histori- 
cal faithfulness, how was he enabled to prepare such authen- 
tic narrations?’ If we bear in mind the promises which 
Christ gave to his disciples in regard to their official labours, 
it will be sufficient of itself to reply satisfactorily to that ques- 
tion. Christ promised to his disciples an extraordinary inter- 
nal assistance, by which their memory even should be 
strengthened, so that their minds should recall every thing 
which they had heard of him, John 14:26. They stood in 
need of such an extraordinary strengthening of memory the 
more, from the circumstance, that during the time of their 
continuance with the Redeemer, their apprehensive powers 
were yet so unexercised that they did not understand miany 
expressions which he used; and it is known that words 
which are not understood, easily escape again from the re- 
collection of memory. Wherefore, if we believe in addition 
that the Apostles generally were afterwards favoured with an 
extraordinary excitement and illumination of their inward 
life, it is very natural to connect therewith the thought that 
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these were accompanied by an awakening of the earlier tran- 
sient impressions which the discourses of Christ had made 
upon their minds ; and in this way they were again brought 
to their remembrance. As to John, in particular, it may well 
be imagined, that so susceptible a mind as his, would have 
been naturally more inclined to appropriate to itself, and to be 
impressed with those expressions which were of a mysterious 
and deeply inward character. Now, although we might be 
able to prove in this manner, that John was capable of giving 
a faithful and authentic account of the life, the doctrines and 
the labours of Jesus, there is yet no reason why we should 
entirely exclude the assumption, that he had _ preserved 
many of his discourses in writing. If some of the dis- 
courses of the prophets of the OldTestament were noted 
down by their attentive hearers, why should not the disciple, 
who was attached with so much zeal to his Divine Master, 
have written down some discourses which seemed to him par- 
ticularly memorable? True, indeed, we should here first in- 
quire whether the o4%3>n, the disciples of the Rabbins, 
were in the habit of writing down the sentiments of their 
teachers. It is said that R. Abba recorded the discourses 
of his teacher Ben Jochai; yet this tradition is not authenti- 
cated. The discourses of the Rabbins in the Mishna seem 
mostly to have been taken from oral tradition. In Tr. 'Taa- 
nith, c. 2, however, an older production of the same name is 
mentioned. In regard to the supposition that John had re- 
course to written sources, reference may, no doubt, be had 
to the passage John 14: 31, since this minute attention to the 
slight change in the discourse of Christ, which is expressed in 
the words, “‘ Arise, let us go hence,” insignificant in regard to 
the meaning of the whole, could hardly have been preserved 
in memory for so long a time, and, in its general character, 
seems to bear the marks of having been written down imme- 
diately. So likewise the peculiar abruptness in the discourse, 
John 6:62, and the strangeness of the expression in 8; 25, 
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which was probably preserved just in that form by having 
been written down immediately. 


§ 6. Authenticity of the Gospel of John. 


He, who, on the one hand, has become acquainted with, 
and been pervaded by the spirit of the Gospel of John, and 
on the other hand, knows the historical relations and doctri- 
nal tendencies of mind in the earliest times of Christianity, 
will not be able to deny (if even authenticated historical tes- 
timony concerning the author should be wanting, and in 
this respect conjectures only should exist,) that after all that 
we know of John from history, the composing of the Gospel 
is most naturally to be ascribed to that Apostle. Ifeven the 
Gospel were entirely spurious, it would be necessary to em- 
brace in the historical evidence some accounts. given in it, 
since the tradition of the church so fully agrees in many points 
with what the Gospel contains in regard to John. ‘To as- 
cribe its origin to any other individual would hardly admit of 
explanation on account of its great departure from the intel- 
lectual tendencies of that time. For, it is as much opposed 
to an external Judaizing, as it is to a speculative Gnostic ten- 
deney; this appears most plainly from the constrained ex- 
planations of the Gospel, given by the Gnostics. And it is 
unpossible to produce a single mental production from the 
first centuries ofthe Christian Church, which could be said 
to furnish a parallel to the spirit of the Gospel of John. 

In the earliest times the church was unanimous in regard 
to the genuineness of the Gospel. There were only a few he- 
retical sects, and those of a very insignificant character, who 
rejected it for doctrinal reasons alone. On such grounds, 
they assumed the boldness of condemning, with the most ar- 
bitrary criticism, those writings which were opposed to their 
views, as spurious, or at least as being not divine. In an- 
cient times, amongst all the teachers of the church, Origen 
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and Eusebius are the most distinguished as critics; and 
they both express themselves in the most positive manner 
in regard to the genuineness of the Gospel. Eusebius, 
who lived in the first half of the fourth century, divides 
the Christian religious writings into Ouodoyotueva, avte- 
leyoneva and vode. ~The Gospel of John he placed 
among the ouodoyovueva, or those which were’ generally 
acknowledged to be genuine, Hist. Eccl. 31, 24; and in 
another place he says: géoe 0é xal rovds tov anoorodov 
TAS AvarteGOntous UOoNUNraKEda yougas. Kal On xat 
TO “AT AVTOY EvaYyELOY, THIS UNO TOY OvEArOY JiEyvMO- 
pEevov ExxAnoiass, mowtor avouoroyeloOw, ‘But come, and 
let us examine the undisputed writings of this Apostle. And 
first indeed, let his Gospel be agreed upon, which is read by 
all the churches under Heaven ;’ with which comp. the end 
of c. 24. 

In ancient times the Alogians alone, a small sect towards 
the end of the second century, denied the genuineness of the 
Gospel. As Epiphanius, Haeres. 51, relates, they rejected 
the Gospel and Revelation of John, and named Cerinthus as 
the author of the former. Opposing every thing of a transcen- 
dent nature, this sect followed a superficial and low ten- 
dency of mind. Their character shows sufficiently that by 
doctrinal interests alone they were led to embrace that unwar- 
ranted course. If we remember, at the same time the read- 
iness, with which in the earliest period the different sects 
were in the habit of rejecting those biblical writings which 
were opposed to them, the opposition of the Alogians to the 
genuineness of the Gospel cannot be thought to deserve con- 
sideration. Besides, in the beginning of the third century 
they were refuted by a rejoinder of the learned Bishop Hip- 
polytus.—The Gnostic Marcion also, who asserted the exis- 
tence of an absolute opposition between the Old and New 
Testaments, rejected the Gospel of John merely because it 
had been composed by a Jew from Palestine, and favoured 
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so little Marcion’s doctrine of an entire difference between 
the revelation of the Old and New Testament. At the same 
time, however, it is by no means probable that Marcion con- 
sidered it as spurious. Though he did not recognize any 
other parts of the New Testament than the epistles of Paul, 
he did not thereby call in question the genuineness of the 
other biblical writings, but merely refused to receive them as 
true inspired revelations. 

The critical attempts which have been made in modern 
times to invalidate the genuineness of the Gospel: of John, 
have also been partly occasioned by doctrinal interests, which 
have attempted to remove the Divine, the Supernatural and the 
Extraordinary, as much as possible from the annals of revela- 
tion. After the publication of Evanson, an English writer, 
(The Dissonance of the four generally received Evangelists 
and the Evidence of their respective Authenticity Examined, 
Ipswich 1792. See Eichhorn, allg. Bibl. der bibl. Litt. B. 
5,) the principal works, among the Germans, which have en- 
deavoured to invalidate the genuineness of this Gospel, are 
the following: Vogel, der Evangelist Johannes und seine 
Ausleger vor dem jiingsten Gericht. Hof 1801. Ballenstedt, 
Philo und Johannes mit besonderer Hinsicht auf die Frage, 
ob Johannes der Verfasser der ihm zugeschriebenen Schrif- 
ten sein konne, Gottingen 1812. The most important oppo- 
nent of its authenticity, however, in modern times, is Bret- 
schneider in his book: Probabilia de Evangelii Ioannis in- 
dole et origine, Lips. 1820. 

Since we here wish to dispose in order the historical testi- 
monies confirming the authenticity of this Gospel, we will 
commence with the writers-of the second century, and trace 
the proofs respecting. the same to the earliest time of the 
Christian Church., And first; we may borrow a testimony 
from the sects of the second century, and from an enemy of 
Christianity. The Gnostics acknowledged John to be the 
author of the Gospel. That Valentinus himself derived ex- 
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pressions ‘from it, cannot, indeed, be rendered absolutely cer- 
tain, especially as we have but few fragments of his writings 
_left. But from the fact that this Gospgl was universally re- 
ceived: by his followers, it is rendered probable that the Va- 
lentinian expressions Aoyos, aoy7, movoyerns, Con and others, 
were borrowed from the writings of John. In the first half 
of the second century his disciple Heracleon wrote a Com- 
mentary on the Gospel, in which he endeavoured to make the 
Gnostic principles harmonize with it. The orthodox fathers 
of the Church, instead of refuting the Gnostic perversions of 
biblical doctrines, would undoubtedly have proved the unau- 
thentic character of the Gospel itself, had that been possible. 
—The adherents of the enthusiastic Montanus in Phrygia, at 
the end of the second century, made use of the declarations 
of Christ concerning the out-pouring of the Holy Ghost, 
which are found in the 16th chapter of the Gospel of John, to 
defend their view of the continuation of the gift of prophecy ; 
though, as Bretschneider justly remarks, it cannot be said 
that Montanusassumed the name of Paraclete. In meeting 
these opponents also, the fathers of the Church in no instance 
attempted to invalidate the authenticity of the Gospel.—It can 
likewise be shown that Celsus, that Epicurean scoffer, (who 
about the year 140 wrote against Christianity a work entitled 
Aoyos akndns, some fragments of which have been preserved 
by Origen in his book Contra Celsum,) was acquainted with 
the Gospel of John. For instance, he refers to the fact, c. 
Cels. IT. 36, that—as he expresses himself in mockery—an 
Ichor, as it were, had flown out of the crucified body of 
Christ. On which Origen remarks: éxetvog uév ovy moikse, 
rjusig O€ ane trav onovdatwy svayyehiny, xav un Kéhoos 
Bovanrar, navaorjoousy ‘He indeed speaks in jest; but 
we, although Celsus may not wish it, will prove it true from 
the excellent Gospels.’ Bretschneider objects, that in this 
case it is Origen and not Celsus who refers to the biblical 
passage. This is very true, but Origen justifies the fact 
A* 
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from the Gospel, as a true record, whilst Celsus ridicules the 
idea, which, however, he could only have known by means of 
the Gospel of John. , See tiber Kelsus Zeugnisse the treatise 
of Hemsen s. 54 sq. 

Among the Fathers of the second century, who quote pas- 
sages from the Gospel, we first mention Athenagoras, whose 
“ Apologies” were written about the year 170. When he says, 
p. 10, ed. Col.: évdg dvtog 10d margos xal tov viov* bv- 
r0¢ 02 tov viod év natgl zai nargog év vin, ‘The Father 
and the. Son being one; and the Son being in the Father, 
and the Father in the Son,’ he was probably thinking of the 
passage John 10: 30 and 38.—In the next place Justin Mar- 
tyr deserves to be mentioned, who on his travels had proba- 
bly come also to Asia Minor, and there had had an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the writings of John. In 
his Apology, II. p. 94, ed. Colon. (he composed his writings 
during the years 140—165) he says: xal yao 6 Xgvoros 
singer, Gy wh avayevynOyre, OU wn eioehOnte Eig THY Baoe- 
lsiav tav ovgavav* OTe 02 nai adUvatoY eg Tas MNTOAS 
roy téxovomy TOLg anak yevvanevorg eubyvat, EavEoor 
aaotv éort, ‘For Christ also said, unless ye be born again 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but that it is 
impossible for those who have once been born to enter again 
into the wombs of their mothers, this is evident to all.” This 
passage obviously contains a quotation from John 3:3—5. 
Bretschneider attempts to account for this, and other passa- 
ges of a similar character found in the Fathers, where cita- 
tions from the disputed Gospel so evidently occur, by suppo- 
sing that they were derived from a source equally accessible 
to the Pseudo-John and to the Fathers; whether this source 
were tradition, or the azour7povevuata anoetodAwy of which 
Justin speaks, would be a matter of no consequence. But 
this supposition is seen to be unnatural, or at least in a high 
degree arbitrary, as soon as the existence of the Gospel of 
John can, irrespective of these citations, be rendered only 
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probable. And when we reflect farther, that it is impossi- 
ble for us to settle any thing definitely in regard to the na- 
ture of the enouryjuovevara of Justin, and that they were 
unquestionably accordant with the doctrinal character of the 
three first Gospels, it can hardly be expected that they should 
have contained any traditions similar to the writings of John. 
So that the above hypothesis cannot be established except by 
showing that there is no other. way in which the Fathers 
could have come to those expressions. Besides, this suppo- 
sition once admitted, no quotation of earlier times from the 
Gospel, however accordant it might be, could prove any thing 
concerning its genuineness.. There are some other passages 
of Justin, in regard to which it seems more doubtful whether 
they refer to sentiments expressed by John; they may, how- 
ever, be very well received as his. Thus in Apol. IL 
p. 64, where he represents Christ as saying, 0 éué axov- 
WY, @&x0VEL TOL anootéEtdavtos mse ‘he who hears me, 
hears him that sent me,’ Comp. John 14:24 and ib. p. 
316, where Justin says of John the Baptist : of dvO¢mmoe 
vmehauPavoy avroy tivae rov Xovotov’ mo0g OVS xual a- 
10S €80a, ob siui do Xovoroe, alka guy Powrtos, ‘ The 
people took him to be the Christ; but he cried to them, I 
am not the Christ, but the voice of one crying ;’ comp. John 
1:20, 23. . Also, from the manner in which Justin speaks 
of the divinity of Christ, it is probable that he had at the 
time the Gospel of John before him. He says, Apol. I. p. 74: 
7 O€ MyWtNH OUYEMtS MELA TOV NatEva MavtMY xal OsondtHY 
Osov nai viog 6 Aoyos éoriv. O¢ tive todTOY CagnonoNnFEls 
avdoumos yéyover, év core é&ng-Egovuer, ‘The first power 
after the Father of all and God the Ruler, is the Son, the 
Word; who, having in a manner been made flesh, became 
man,etc.’ And Apol. I. P. 44: 608 vios éExelvou, 0 fOv0s he~ 
yOME vs xuglans vids, 0 doyos 700 TeV moLjmar ay, nai 
ovvay xol JEVVOMEVOS, Ore thy Goyny Ov avrovd marta &x- 
TLoE “a1 éx0ounoe, ‘ The Son of him, who alone is properly 
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called Son, the Word before all creatures, who also was co-ex- 
istent with Him when in the beginning he created and adorn- 
ed all things by him.’ - Justin also, in placing his more eleva- 
ted view of the nature of Christ in opposition to the lower 
one of the Ebionites, observes expressly, that therein he did 
not follow ardownela Ocdaypare, ‘human teaching,’ but TO 
duc Xovorovd dWayzevta ‘the teaching of Christ,’ Dial. c. 
Tryph. p. 267. In connexion with Justin his disciple Ta- 
tian is to be mentioned. When the latter Or. contra Graec. 
p. 145, ed. Col. says: Geog jv év aoyn, tv 0& aoyry ho- 
you Ovvapiy magecdrjgausy x.t.4. ‘God was in the begin- 
ning, but the beginning,’ etc., we may regard this as refer- 
ring to the introduction of the Gospel of John. Quite indu- 
bitable is the quotation ib. p. 152: 9 wuy7 xo éautyy 
OKOLOG LOTL, Hal TOLTO €OTL TO EONMEVOY’ 4) GxOTIA TO FMS 
ov xatéhaBev, ‘ The soul in itself is darkness, and this is what 
was said; the darkness did not comprehend the light,’ comp. 
John 1:5. Here also Bretschneider proposes to derive this 
sentiment from tradition, or from the anopynuovevmate.— 
Equally indubitable also are the quotations from the Gospel, 
which are found in the Recognitions and Homilies that 
have been falsely attributed to Clement, and which are to be 
dated from the end of the second century. Recogn. |. VI. 
§ 9. p. 551: Amen, dico vobis, nisi quis denuo renatus fue- 
rit ex qua, non introibit in regna coelorum, ‘ Verily f say un- 
to you, unless a man is born again of water, he shall not en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven.’ The same passage occurs 
in Hom. XI. § 26. p. 698. Again, Recogn. 1. IL. § 48. p. 
514, where the author quotes Matt. 11: 27, and then adds: 
revelat autem filius patrem his, qui ita honorificant filium sicut 
honorificant patrem, ‘ But the Son reveals the Father to those 
who honour the Son even as they honour the Father ;’ comp. 
John 5: 23. In the Homilies, we find furthermore, Hom. 
IIL. § 52: eyo siue 4 auhn tas Swng’ 6 Ov Euovd sloevyo~ 
MEvOsg Elogoyetat EG trv CwHY, WS OUR OVENS éreoas Tod 
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oolery Stvapéerng didaoxciag, ‘I am the gate of life. Who- 
soever entereth through me, entereth into life; for there is no 
other doctrine that is able to bring salvation ;’ comp. John 
10:9, and ra gua nodBara axoves tg euRg govig ‘my 
sheep hear my voice,’ comp. John 10: 27.—For less authen- 
ticated quotations from Ignatius and Hermas see Lardner, 
Credib. Pt. I1.—A particularly important testimony also. is 
that of Theophilus of Antioch in his Apology, composed 
about the year.170. He says p. 110, ed. Col.: oSev de- 
Oaoxovow nuas ai ayrae yougal, xai martes of nvsvuato- 
gogor, 2& wy “/wavung deyer’ tv aoyn jv 0 ROyos* nal 6 
Aoyos av moog tov Beov x. t. 4. ‘Whence we are taught by 
the holy Scriptures, and all those who were inspired by the 
Spirit, among whom John says: in the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God.’ Since, in this case, 
Bretschneider cannot simply refer to a quotation from the 
' anopynuovevuara, or tradition, he declares that Theophi- 
lus might have easily persuaded himself to think this Gospel 
genuine, inasmuch as he held to the principles of the Alex- 
andrian school. But in Theophilus there is nothing of Al- 
exandrian Gnosticism to be found ; in his interpretation of 
the Scriptures, he rather approaches the sound method of the 
school of Antioch. . Being aware that this alternative is yet 
too constrained, Bretschneider adds the remark, that perhaps 
the Apostle was not meant, but John the presbyter ; and that 
besides, Theophilus is interpolated in some places. 

We are, however, in possession of a still more important 
testimony, in the writings of Irenaeus, who, at the end of the 
second century, was bishop of Lyons. This man was a 
friend and disciple of Polycarp, the bishop of Smyrna, who 
himself had enjoyed the instruction of the Apostle John. 
Trenaeus relates that he had often listened to the discourses 
of that aged disciple, Polycarp ; and states also that in his 
addresses he frequently communicated the instructions of the 
Apostle. Since now this Irenaeus, who was, besides, bish- 
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op of a congregation which always remained connected with 
Proconsular Asia—Since he without hesitation expresses 
himself concerning the genuineness of the Gospel of John, 
‘as he does in that known passage, Adv, Haer. |]. 3. c. 1, 
comp. |. 3. c. 11, how could it be thought, that he had be- 
come the dupe of .an intentional, or unintentional, deception, 
concerning the real author of the delightful record ? Against 
this most important and indisputable testimony, the latest op- 
ponent of the authenticity of the Gospel advances no other 
reasons but these: 1. that Irenaeus himself says, that he had 
known Polycarp only in early youth. But were this even so, 
yet as a youth, nay even as a boy, he could, and must have 
learned whether the Apostle, who was so dear to his congre- 
gation, had left no record concerning the evangelical history. 
Trenaeus states, moreover, that he found the verbal discours- 
es, which had been handed down to him from John, to cor- 
respond entirely with the written ones, an7yyelle mevta 
oUugeva craig yougaic. He also says expressly, that every 
circumstance had been deeply impressed on his mind, and 
that he had reflected on them diligently, Hist. Eccl. |. 5. ¢. 
20. At the time, then, when he heard Polycarp, he had 
sufficient judgment to comprehend his discourses, which is 
also evident from the manner in which he speaks of his inter- 
course with the old bishop in the fragments of the letter to 
Florinus, taken from Eusebius. 2. Bretschneider observes 
that Irenaeus had not been influenced by any historical rea- 
sons to consider the four Gospels as genuine, but by the doc- 
trinal reason, which he mentions |. 38. c. 11; there must be 
four Gospels quoniam quatuor regiones mundi sunt, et qua- 
tuor principales spiritus, ‘ because there are four parts of the 
world and four principal spirits.’ But who that knows how 
greatly the Fathers of the church were in the habit of search- 
ing for mystical reasons for all the positive declarations of 
revealed truth, will be inclined to think that Iranaeus could 
be determined by that reason alone to receive the four Gos- 
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pels? Had it not been his design simply to justify on mysti- 
cal grounds that which history taught, he would rather have 
received three or seven Gospels. Besides, how could he 
think of giving historical reasons in behalf of the Gospel, 
since he had not the least occasion for it ?—Finally, the 
weight of the testimony of Irenaeus is particularly increased 
by the fact, that it must have been of the highest interest to 
him to prove the spuriousness of the Gospel, since the Gnos- 
tics, against whom he contended, used to ground themselves 
on it particularly, and, since the spirit of that Gospel was not 
a little contradictory to his more sensual millenarian views. 
We have now traced back the testimonies in proof of the 
authenticity of the Gospel of John to the time of his disciples. 
The quotations from it, which we have adduced from the 
oldest Fathers of the Church, receive the more weight, if we 
remember, how much less those men in the first period of 
the church were inclined to quote, or even to read, than was 
the case at a later time. They preferred to keep to the liv- 
ing word. So Irenaeus, Euseb. Hist. Eccl. V. 20, says that 
Polycarp had communicated in his sermons the verbal teach- 
ings of John. | So also Papias says, Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
III. 39., he preferred to collect the oral traditions of the 
Apostles, ov yao ta &« tov PiGliwy rooovr0y Ms wyEdEly 
vnehauBavov, Ooov ta naga Cwons guwvns zal wsvovons. 
‘For it does not profit me so much to receive instruction from 
books as from the voice that liveth and abideth.’ At that 
time, likewise, the circulation of written records was much 
more difficult, and when quotations were made, less attention 
was paid to verbal correctness; so Clemens Alex. says ex- 
pressly in one place, that there was no reason to be startled 
at the éregotorns of his quotations from other writers, since 
he had paid more attention to the meaning than to the words. 
This may suffice in regard to the external proofs for the 
authenticity of the Gospel ; the internal proofs we have al- 
ready stated in the other parts of this Introduction. As to 
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the assertion of contradictions, errors, and inexplicable obscu- 
rities in single passages of the Gospel, from which its spuri- 
ousness is to follow, a refutation of these will be given in a 
faithful exegesis of them. More particular attention to the 
attacks of Bretschneider se hoe points, which in part 
are really ingenuous, but in part also sophistical, are found 
in the rejoinders which have appeared against his Proba- 
bilia, and in the Reviews. Among the latter, we would 
mention that of Paulus, Heidelb. Jahrb. 14. Jahrg. 2. 
Heft, which partly agrees with, and confirms the objections 
of Bretschneider, and the Review in the Theol. Archiv. 
of Bengel, 5 Band, 1. St., which is directed both against 
Bretschneider and Paulus. Among productions in vindica- 
tion of the Gospel the most deserving of attention are:  f. 
Stein, Authentia ev. Ioh. contra S. V. Br. dubia vindicata, 
Brandenb. 1822. 2. Die Authentie der Schriften des Evang. 
Johannis by Hemsen, Schlesw. 1823. 3. Crome, Probabilia 
haud Probabilia, or Widerlegung der von Dr. Bretschneider 
gegen die Aechtheit der Joh. Schriften erhobenen Zweifel, 
Leyden and Leipsic, 1824. The writer, who is dissatisfied 
with this edition, which certainly has some conspicuous im- 
perfections, will himself publish a better treatise. 4. Usteri, 
Comm. Crit. in qua Evange. Ioh. genuinum esse ex com- 
paratis 4. Evv. Narrationibus de coena ultima et Passione 
Christi ostenditur, Turici 1823. S. Guericke against De 
Wette’s Bedenklichkenten, Beitrage, s. 59, ete —Of a more 
early period, the profound treatise of Siisskind, Magazin fur 
Dogmatik und Moral, St. 9, directed against earlier attacks, 
deserves to be mentioned. 


§ 7. The most important Commentaries on the Gospel. 


For an introduction to the Gospel see Wegscheider, Voll- 
stindige Einleitung in das Evangelium Johannis, Gott. 1806. 
—Bertholdt, Verosimilia de Origine Ev. Joh. in Opuse. ed. 
Winer, 1824. 
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1. Origen (died 253,) Comm. in Ev. Ioh. At the time of 
Jerome, there existed thirty-nine Tomi or Sections of Ori- 
gen’s Commentaries; Eusebius says that twenty-two only 
had reached his time. We possess portions merely of this 
great work, which, however, are not inconsiderable, Opp. 
Orig. ed. de la Rue, T. IV. Opera exegetica Orig., ed. 
Huet. T. I. However important this Commentary is-in re- 
gard to the doctrinal views of Origen, and, however beauti- 
ful are the passages of a generally christian character which 
it contains, yet those that belong in a. more limited sense to 
the exégesis of the Gospel are but scanty. 

2. Theodorus of Mopsuestia (d. 428,) Apollinaris (400,) 
Ammon (250), Cyrill of Alex. (400). From all these’con- 
siderable fragments are found in the Catena Patrum in Ev. 
Toh. ed. Corderius, Antwerpiae, 1630. They are in part 
valuable exegetical contributions, particularly the observa- 
tions of Ammon. 

3. Chrysostom (d. 407 ) Homill. 87. in Ev. Toh. ed. Morelli. 
T. IL. ed. Montf. T. VIII. These Homilies are particular- 
ly distinguished by a great richness of practical observations. 
At the same time, Chrysostom explains the text according 
to a sound grammatico-historical mode of exposition. Yet 
in this respect, its pure exegetical merits are diminished by 
the circumstance that Chrysostom was too fond of using the 
text for polemical purposes against heretical views. 

4, Theophylact (d. 1107,) Comm. in 4. Evv. ed. Venet. 
4. Voll. V. 2. He has collected the more valuable parts from 
Chrysostom and other fathers of the Church ; he usually com- 
bines with them his own opinions, and follows generally the 
grammatico-historical mode of explanation. 

5. Euthymius Zigabenus, (after 1118), Comment. in 4. 
Evv. ed. Matthiae, Lips. 1792. 4 Voll.,in Vol. 4. ‘This 
Commentary is also compiled from more ancient fathers-of the 
church; a great portion is from Chrysostom. The collec- 
tion is made with care, and much of it is useful. 
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6, Augustine (d. 430),. Tractatus 124. in Ioh. ed. Antw. 
T. UI. These are Homilies, in which Aug, explains the 
text in a very diffuse manner, and'with many. digressions. 
For grammatico-historical exegesis, these Homilies contain 
little that is useful; they are much richer in beautiful obser- 
vations.of a general christian character. _ 

7. Maldonatus (d. 1583), Comm. in 4. Evv. Par. 1668. 2. 
V.. One of the best commentators of the Roman church. 
He. possesses great learning, particularly im respect to the 
Fathers, and much exegetical talent, which does not very 
readily suffer itself to be constrained by the fetters of the 
church, but which is, nevertheless, to some extent fettered 
by. it. 

~ 8, Luther has commented on the Gospel from the ist to 
the 20th chap., but on some portions only in a fragmentary 
way, in the 7th and 8th Volumes of the Edition of Walch. 
Wherever Luther keeps free from a polemic spirit in this 
Commentary, he does not remark on the Gospel—he rather 
hives in it, and carries it before the soul of the reader, asa 
divine source of life to every one who thirsts after life. In 
his interpretations also he generally hits the right point, 
though his exegetical views may not always be han estab- 
lished and adhered to. 

9. Melancthon, Enarratio in Ev. Ioh. Opp. ed. Viteb. T. 
IV., Syll. Coll. Lect. edited by Caspar Cruciger. In a 
dedication to Duke Maurice, Cruciger ascribes the work to 
himself. The explanations are natural, On the whole, ex- 
egesis is unduly neglected for the sake of doctrinal theology. 
Different from this, are the shorter Annotationes of Melanc- 
thon, which Luther edited 1523. 

10. Calvin, Comm in Ev, Ioh. Opp. ed. Amstel. T. VI. 
The Commentaries of Calvin on the four Gospels are. less 
finished than those on the Epistles; still, however, in this 
work also the great reformer distingushes himself as an exe- 
getical writer, by easy, natural, and at the same time, pro- 
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found remarks. In point of exegetical talent, we must give 
jim’ the preference to his fellow-labourers. 

11. Beza, Comm. in N. T. Gen. 1565.—Tig. 1653. In 
the Gospels, Beza developes the philological knowledge and 
the exegetical tact which he ‘possessed, even more than in 
his Commentary on the Epistles.» Nevertheless he does not 
explain all the difficulties, nor does he enter deep enough in- 
to the spiritual meaning. 

12. Zuinglius, Annotatt. in sa ah ioe IN. T. libros, Tig. 
1581. It contains many peculiar views. 

‘A kind of Catena of the reformers is farnished by the val- 
uable collection’ of Marloratus, Expositio catholica N. T., 
Viviaci 1605, in which the best passages from Calvin, Me- 
lancthon, Bucer, Musculus, Brentius and others are collected. 

13. Grotius (d. 1645), Comm. in 4. Evv. Par. 1644— 
Halae 1769. ed. Windheim. 2. V. His Commentary on the 
Gospels is remarkable for unconstrained exégesis, and for 
richness in antiquarian and philological remarks, as likewise 
in parallels from profane authors, which, it is true, are here 
not always in their right place. 

14. Lampe (d. 1729), Comm. Exegetico—Analyticus 
in Ev. Ioh., Amst. 1724. 3. V. A stiff-doctrinal method, 
with excessively minute divisions, united, however, with ex- 
tensive learning, with much acuteness, with an ardent chris- 
tian spirit, and generally also with sound judgment. 

15. C. C. Tittmann (d. 1820,) Meletemata sacra. sive 
Comm. exegetico-critico-histor. in Ev. Toh. Lips. 1816. 
The exegesis is very easy and natural. Yet it fails in pre- 
cision, and want of depth in developing the thought.» 

16. Paulus, Comm. zum Evang. foh. im 4ten Bande der 
2, Ausg. des Comm. zu der Evangelien. The Gospel of 
John is commented on only as far as the L!th Chapter,—to 
the history of our Lord’s sufferings. This Commentary is 
not quite as extensive as that on the Synopsis. It has been 
already stated, im another place, on what grounds, and in 
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what degree, these interpretations of Paulus are defective. 
This Commentary, however, will be always distinguished 
by the peculiar merit of throwing light on the-relations of 
place and time, as well as on many individual characteristics, 
by extensive antiquarian learning and by great powers of 
combination. The whole lower field of life is elevated there- 
by to a gréat picturesqueness, whilst the higher field, how- 
ever, is left untouched, nay is frequently caricatured. 

17. Kuinoel, Comm. in Ey. Ioh. 3. ed. 1826. However 
greatly the works of this author have been reproached with 
the want of a deep and peculiar acquaintance with the spirit 
of the writer, they are, nevertheless, repertories in which the 
more modern (not the ancient)-exegetical helps are made use 
of with learning and judgment. 

18. Liicke, Comm. zum Evang. Ioh. 2 Bde. Bonn, 1820 
—24. The severe censure which the first volume of this work 
experienced, at its first appearance, would not certainly have 
been so unmitigated, if its defects had not appeared in a very 
unfavourable light on account of the peculiar christian dis- 
position of its author. In the second volume his great exe- 
getical talent, his fundamental study of all the aids, and his 
impartiality of judgment, have been justly acknowledged. 

19. Olshausen, biblischer Commentar zu sammtlicher 
Schriften des N. T. IL. Theil. The rich spiritual and feel- 
ing commentator of the three first Gospels has also contri- 
buted to the exposition of John many things that deserve our 
thanks. 

20. Fikenscher, Biblisch-praktische Auslegung des Ev. 
Johannis, 1 B. 1831. This is simply a popular Commentary ; 
yet it is not only simple and clear, but sometimes enters ac- 
curately into a consideration of the context. 

Among the works mentioned, the Commentary of Cal- 
vin, of Grotius, and that of Licke probably deserve most to 
be recommended for private study. The most extensive is 
that of Lampe. Besides the Commentaries mentioned above, 
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it might be well to name the following: Erasmus, Paraphra- 
sis. Evang. Ioh. ed. Aug. T. II. Hammond, Paraphrasis 
N. T. ed. Cler. Amst. 1698. Wolf, Curae philologicae in 
N. T. T. If. Heumann, Erklérung des N. T., Th. 3 and 
4. Bengel, Gnomon, Tub. 1759. Semler, Paraphrasis et 
Notae in Evang. Ioh. Halae 1771.2 T. Mosheim, Erkla- 
rung des Evang. Johannis edited by Jacobi, Weimar 1777. 
Also the paraphrase of Lynar, Halle 1777, is not useless. — 
The Work of Lange hardly deserves to be recommended. 
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COMMENTARY 


ON THE: 


GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


CHAPTER «1: 


Verse 1. All revealed religion depends upon this, that 
there is a perfectly holy, glorious, and uncaused Being, who 
has adopted means to make himself known to man. The 
Evangelist begins with this Being, and with the manner in 
which these revelations have been communicated to mankind, 
and thus also leads Christianity back to the original fountain 
of all the divine communications which have been made from 
God to man.—We are here to inquire into the significance 
of Aovyos, the Word. It may be explained either with refer- 
ence to the grammar alone, or also with regard to the. histo- 
ry, i. e. with regard to the use of language, customary at the 
time of John. Relatively to the former, two significations are 
possible: 1. 6 Acyog may have the meaning of énayyehic, 
promise, as in the Hebrew 527 has this meaning, and as in 
Sept. Prov. 12: 25, it is translated by éreyyedia. Farther, the 
abstract might stand instead of the concrete for 6 deyouevos, 
0 énayyedbsis, he who was promised. So Laurentius, Valla, 
Ernesti, Tittmann. But this use of language cannot be con- 
firmed from the New Testament ; and besides, the metony- 
my were harsh. To this it may be added, that the con- 
ception to be expressed is a very familiar one, and that it 
would be strange if the Evangelist should have used in the 
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very beginning so uncommon an expression for it. 2. 0 Ao- 
yog as abstr. pro concr. may stand for 0 Aeywy the Speaker, 
as Origen already remarked : maga rp anayyélAeuv va xov- 
gea tov Yeov, ‘To make known the secrets of God,’ in like 
manner as 70 gws, the light, for gwrifwy, the enlightener, 7 
0006, the way, for 0 decxvimy tyv Odor, he who points out the 
way. Considered in itself, this explanation is not inadmissi- 
ble: “‘ The interpreter of the Deity, he who reveals, exhibits 
God ;” only the conception of interpreter must not be appre- 
hended in too superficial a manner, as if it meant nothing 
more than a teacher, in which sense it is taken by Ecker- 
mann, Justi, and Storr. For,—disregarding the fact that 
this conception would not be appropriate to the other predi- 
cates of the Logos—it could not be justified on philological 
grounds, since A¢yecy does not signify directly to teach, and 
Aoyos has only in an indirect manner the meaning of doc- 
trine. Jt would be more proper to understand Adyog aecord- 
ing to the phraseology of Philo, who distinguishes in God the 
state of eivav, being, and that of A¢yeoOar, revealing himself ; 
so that according to him, 0 A¢ywv is God revealing Himself, de 
Sacrif. Cain, p. 148, Fr. Were the word to be taken only 
in the ordinary and simple meaning of teacher, it would seem 
very strange that John should have selected so unusual a 
word for such a familiar conception. 

Besides, the observation presents itself readily to the exe- 
getical Sense, that John speaks of the Aovog as of a concep- 
tion already known; that he adverts to’ an Idea, which he 
supposes his readers will immediately connect with this word. 
And since now it can be actually proved, that the words 0 
Adyog rou Mov at that time expressed a definite doctrinal 
conception, and such an one as is similar to that of John, it 
is altogether certain that John employed the word in that 
determinate doctrinal sense which was prevalent in his time. 
So that the question concerning the. historical use of this 
word must be more important to-us, than that which respects 
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its grammatical meaning. It is possible, however, to point 
out two doctrinal ideas of that time, either of which John 
may here have had in mind. 1.°_A0vog may stand for Wis- 
dom, an attribute of God, which is here personified; for 
which personification of the Wisdom of God as well as of the 
Word of God the O. T. writers had already furnished prece- 
dents, Prov. 9:1. Ps. 33:6. Sir. 1:5. 24:3. Among the 
later Jews, and,—as some suppose—probably among the 
earlier ones also, it was a current opinion that certain of the 
Divine Attributes might exist in God, substantially divided 
from each other, yet without being separate from Him; on 
which supposition these attributes could become connected 
with certain men, even as the Cabbalists supposed that 
m2 , Wisdom, united itself with the Messiah. Thus it 
is also said in Wisd. Sol. 10: 16,17, e@onAGev (7) oogia), eis 
wuynv SEoaumovros xvolov, nal avréotn Paorkevor x. Tt. A, 
‘She [Wisdom] entered into the soul of the servant of 
the Lord, and withstood kings, etc.,’ and 7:27: zai xata 
yeveno éig wuyos dolag merafatvovoa gihovs Oeov xod 
meogytras xataozevacec, ‘From one generation to anoth- 
er entering into pious souls she maketh them friends of 
God and Prophets.’ Explained in this way, then, the phrase 
0 hoyos caok éyevero, the word became flesh, John 1: 14, 
would mean: ‘the Divine attribute of Wisdom manifested 
itself in Jesus in a very peculiar manner.’ This explanation 
is adopted by Teller, Loffler, Eichhorn, Ammon, Stolz, etc. 
It is controverted with ability in Flatt’s Magazin fiir Dogm. 
und Mor. St. 10. s. 1, ete.—The chief objections against it 
are the following: (a) that the doctrine of a union, xovyw- 
vie, of certain divine emanated attributes with holy men is 
something very different from the évoagxworc, the incarna- 
tion, of the Logos, of which John speaks. (() that on this 
supposition the commencement of the Gospel would be alto- 
gether tautological: ‘In the beginning was the wisdom of 
God, this divine wisdom was with God, and God was this di- 
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vine wisdom. The Evangelist would have had no occaston 
to establish the identity of the Logos with God, if he had in- 
tended to denote by Logos nothing else than a Divine attri- 
bute.—2. The Logos may indicate an Hypostasis, a Being 
in essence co-essential with God, but different in form. On 
the latter supposition also John will be found to have used 
language in accordance with the Jewistheology of his time. 
For we find in the Old Testament, intimations referring to a 
distinction ‘in the Godhead in so far as God reveals himself, 
and in so far as he-is concealed. <A circle of appellations 
is used in respect to God,—appellations which we regard as 
periphrases, but which are based on the idea of that distine- 
tion: 257 250, the fulness, the richness of God, 5177 7122, 
the splendour, ‘be glory of Jehovah, ss Dw, the nameof Je- 
hovah, as comprehending all ‘the attributes of his Being, 
qs %28, the countenance of God. That distinction is more 
definite and observable in the remarkable passage, Ex. 33: 
20 and 23, where it is said that the D°2B, the face of God 
can never be exhibited to men, but only the Wann, the back. 
Now'as in other passages the D725 , the face of God is gener- 
ally characterized as the revelation of God, as we shall’ see 
immediately, so 5928 in this passage has obviously a different 
meaning,which is evident from its being placed in antithesis 
to MIN, the back. The countenance, as the spiritual part 
of the human body, is a figurative designation of the Internal, 
of the Essence of God ; whereas pons , the back, is a figu- 
rative expression of the External, of that which is cognizable 
by man. Now in the following, v. 22, it is said, that in con- 
sequence of the prayer of Moses, God had revealed to him 
His (the divine) splendour, the fulness, (and according to 
v. 19 His name) ; so that this expression explains to us what 
is to be understood by 17h, the back. In the same: chap- 
tersof the Mosaic history, we find also that distinction of the 
hidden and the revealed Deity expressed in the fact, that God 
when entreated by Moses to accompany him, replies that the 
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divine countenance, DD (the face, that. upon which the in- 
ternal nature of man impresses itself) should go along, 33: 14; 
for which it is said, 33: 2, the divine N72 , angel, should go 
along, of whom we read Ex. 23: 21, ‘ My name is.in the an- 
gel,’ i. e. the whole of my attributes. And although this is.again 
exchanged for the expression, that God himself would go along, 
it should not thence be concluded that 5°2_ and 4N>72 are 
mere periphrases ; for such a change of the two expressions 
belongs to the character of the doctrine, which regards the 
Revealer of God as.in some respects different from God, but 
as the same with Him in essence. Again, in Is,63:9 we 
find, that the Revealer of God, from whom were derived all 
the meansof salvation in-the Economy of the Old Testament, 
is called W92B FNB, the angel of his countenance, that is, 
the angel in whom the essence of God is revealed, as the in- 
ternal being of man is reflected in his countenance.’ With 
this agrees the fact that the Messiah, Mal. 3: I, is called the 
angel of the covenant, since even the Messiah in his higher 
nature was that.Being who co-operated in the establishment 
of the Old Testament Theocracy. (See.in respect to what 
has here been observed, a remarkable passage of R. Bechai 
on Gen. 22: 16, in the Dissert..of J. H. Michaelis, de Ange- 
lo Dei, Halae 1702, in which Dissert. generally, the more 
ancient view of the subject has been given. Compare 
the Dissert. of the same author de Angelo Interprete, Job 
33: 23, Halae 1707.)——Another periphrasis of the Deity in 
which the idea mentioned above is expressed, is that of 
377 72%; the word of Jehovah, which, according to Ps. 
33:6, created the world, (2 Pet. 3:5). As the natare of man 
manifests itself in his name, in his eountenance, so his 
power, and his influence are known by his commanding word. 
The Lecture of Olshausen, on Easter 1823, founded on Heb. 
4: 12, 13, shows what is meant by the speaking of God.—Fi- 
nally, the same idea is expressed, when. the Hebrews repre- 
sent the wisdom. of God as the representative of a divine Es- 
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sence and Energy, as is the case Prov. 8: 23 sq. where it is 
said of Wisdom, that she was created before the foundation 
of the world, that she was the work-master of God, etc. Ac- 
cording to this representation, the Wisdom of God is that 
consciousness which God has of the fulness of his own being; 
which becomes outwardly active, and gives birth to the world 
as a reflection of his own self. This distinction between the 
revealed and the concealed Deity, which in the Old Testa- 
ment rarely appears with much distinctness, is found express- 
ed in a very definite manner in the Apocrypha, in the Chal- 
dee Paraphrasts, in the Cabbalistic writings, and in Philo. 
It is, however, improbable, that with these writers this distinc- 
tion should have been only the result of an examination on cer- 
tain passages in the Old Testament and of exegetical tradi- 
tion. It is far more probable, and has been shown in part, 
that these writers mtermingled kindred doctrines of the an- 
cient oriental theosophy with the Jewish theology. At the 
' same time, however, it is to be remembered, that they would 
not have done this, if they had not had similar doctrines in 
their own religious creed. In several oriental systems of re- 
ligion, the Idea that the Highest Being is in himself incom- 
prehensible and unapproachable, is found developed under 
various modifications. Man is represented as being seized 
with dizziness when he attempts to comprehend this Idea; 
and in general there is no transit from this Being to a world 
of created existences. Consequently it became necessary 
for God to generate in himself a certain transition-point, to 
make his fulness comprehensible and communicable ; and 
this He did by producing out of himself from Eternity a Be- 
ing like unto himself, through whom the concealed God was 
manifested. See Nitzsch, Theol. Studien, 1. Bd. and the 
author’s Abhandlung uber die speculative Trinitatslehre des 
Orients, Berlin 1826. This idea spread from Eastern Asia, 
in the century before Christ, to Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt, so that the Jewish theologians had an opportunity to 
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blend with their own doctrine that kindred one from the East. 
—It will be well to compare what Baruch says in the Apoery- 
pha concerning cogia, wisdom, Bar. 3: 36 sq. toc..iv. See 
also Sir, 1: 1—10. 24:8, and especially Wisd. 7: 22—25, 
where Wisdom is represented as an hypostasis, as the First- 
born of God, as the Producer of all things and the ecxwv, 
Image of God. (Comp. Bretschneider Dogmat. der Apoch. 
§ 36—49). In the Chaldee Paraphrasts we find the idea 
fuily developed, that God never appears acting immediately 
upon the world, but always through the medium of another. 
Now, since in Gen. i. and Ps. xxxiii. the word of God is re- 
presented as the medium of the divine influences, they use 
the term N22 or 1237, word, when they speak of the di- 
vine acts. Thus they say Gen. 3:8. Deut. 4: 12: ‘The voice 
of the word of God spake.’ Targ. Jerushalmi translates 
Gen. 49:18: ‘Ido not wait for delivery by Samson or 
Gideon, but for redemption through thy Word,’ etc. It 
cannot indeed be proved, that by the Word they meant any 
thing hypostatically different from God ; yet the whole origin 
of this mode of expression was based on a distinction between 
the hidden and the revealed Deity, a view which they bor- 
rowed, in all probability, from the passages of the Old Tes- 
tament which we have quoted above. They themselves may 
never have attained to such a state of consciousness as to 
feel the necessity of inquiring whether that distinction were 
hypostatical or not. Instead of 837272, the word, Jonathan 
very frequently uses NN22W, the dwelling of splendor, as it 
were the Glory, corresponding to the Hebrew 3135, and 
therefore comprehensive of the Divine attributes; a being in 
whom the concealed God finds a transition-point for the com- 
munication of his essence to the world. 173 NDN52, the 
Angel of Jehovah, is also used as parallel with 8727, Judg. 
6: 11 sq. J. H. Michaelis, De usu Targumim Antijudaico, 
Halae 1720. Keil, Opusc. 11, p. 526.—As to the Cabbalis- 
tic writings, we-are not. quite certain in regard to their age. 
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Some books, however, as for instance, the books Jezira and 
Sohar, are to be placed in the first centuries after Christ ; 
and although the later ones have developed some things far- 
ther and made many additions, yet all their dogmas are 
grounded upon an ancient basis. In the book Sohar, we 
find the distinction between a large countenance and a small 
countenance of the Deity, (77228 737 JN), an open and 
a closed eye, (D°ND NIB MEA NB); in the book Jezira 
the Revealer of God is called ‘ the splendor of the Unity of 
God,’ (MI90N4 “M11). See the author’s Comm. zum Br. 
an d. Rém. zu 9:5. In these books, a Metatron or Matruni- 
ta (metator and matrona) is also spoken of, who is called di- 
rectly the Mediator between the Highest Being and the world 
of beings.—Finally, in Philo the Alexandrian, we find the 
doctrine, that the Highest God was under the necessity of 
developing his essence in living energies or dvvepecc, and 
that he comprehended them in his highest Revealer, the Lo- 
gos, which is the uyzodnodce of all divine energies, 70 Ovope 
nal » oxte Tov Gsov, ‘The Name and the Shadow of God.’ 
Neander Hin]. zur Entwickel. der Gnost. Syst. s. 12. Keil. 
Opuse. IT. p. 513 sq. 

After what has already been advanced a doubt cannot re- 
main that when John speaks of the Logos, he had in mind 
the doctrine above set forth, and that by the Logos he under- 
stood an hypostasis that in essence is like unto God—the pos- 
sessor of all divine living energies, who communicates to cre- 
ated existences the fulness of being concealed in God; who 
also himself became man and appeared among men in order 
to accomplish the greatest act of revelation to the human 
race.—As that doctrinal idea was prevalent among so many 
different sects, it only remains for us to inquire from which 
the Evangelist derived the idea and also thename. Clericus, © 
Keil, Paulus, Bertholdt and others, assume that he borrowed 
it from Philo; others, as J. D. Michaelis, from the Gnostics, 
and others still, (see Kleuker, Christol, Briefe, s. 17), that the 
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Apostle received it from intermingled oriental theosophic 
sects. Lynar in his Paraphr., Halae 1771, says: ‘ Logos, 
an appellation by which, as every one knows, both Jews 
and pagans of the present day mean something more than a 
human being, under which name I intend to describe Jesus, 
who is not yet sufficiently known.’ In like manner Morus. 
And should John have borrowed the name and the idea from 
one of those sects, two different suppositions would again 
be possible: He may have actually found an entire agree- 
ment with what he himself believed concerning the Divinity 
of Christ, or he may have found an apparent coincidence sim- 
ply, and selected the expression merely in order to combine 
with it a more just, and particularly a more practical doc- 
trine, than those theosophic speculators combined with the 
doctrine of the Logos. He would then have intended to say : 
“That Logos, concerning whomyou have engaged in sa 
many idle and erroneous speculations, has really, historically 
appeared, in order to establish for mankind a moral redemp- 
tion.’ But since we find in the first place, that previously, 
in the Old Testament, intimations of this doctrine of the Lo- 
gos can be pointed out; and secondly, that the Apostle Paul 
teaches the same doctrine of the Logos, Col. 1:15. 2 Cor. 
4:4, comp. Heb. 1:3, although he borrowed his mode of 
teaching neither from the orientals nor from Philo, but from 
Jewish theologians only ; and thirdly, since in Sir. 43: 26 (28) 
the- creative word of God, and in the book of Wisdom 18: 15, 
the angel which presided over the theocracy of the Old Tes- 
tament, is called Adyog: it must seem to be most probable, 
that John did not occupy himself with the dogmas of other 
religions, but adhered to the Jewish doctrinal theology of his 
time, which was based on the Old Testament; and that in 
this way he made known that the Revealer of God pointed 
out in the Old Testament—He who directed the adminis- 
tration of the Old Testament Theocracy—had actually ap- 
peared in Christ. In the Epistles, also, 1 John 1: 1, and in 
“he Revelation 19:18, John calls Christ the Logos, and 
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thereby intimates the important meaning of this appellation. 
Concerning the relation of this name of the Divine Nature 
in Christ to others, compare the excellent: remarks in Orig. 
T.I. p. 24. ed. Huet. Agreeing with them are the words of 
Musculus: est metaphorica dictio, quae nostro. intellectui 
accommodata, umbram aliquam ejus rei, de qua loqui instituit, 
delineare potest, etc. ‘It is a figurative expression, adapted 
to our comprehension, and marks some faint resemblance of 
the thing about which it speaks.’ 

V. 1. “Ev eon, the same as nN 2, in the beginning, 
and means, ‘ when the world commenced and time with it’— 
then already the Word was. Moses has not referred heaven 
and earth and all created things to their immediate origin, to 
the Divine Word.—The assertion of the eternity of the Lo- 
gos, 1 John 1:2, is not comprehended in eey7, but in jv. 
Aug. Serm. VE. de Temp.: qui in principio erat, intra se 
concludit omne principium, ‘ He who was in the beginning 
comprehended every. beginning within himself.’ Theoph. : 
TO Gm aon Gv Ov uy EvosOn yoovog OE ovx Hv, ‘ As to 
the being who was from the beginning, no time can be found 
when he was not.’ As parallel passages comp. 1 John 1: 1. 
2: 13. Is. 43:13. Sept. éya efue aw a&ey7s, ‘I am from the 
beginning,’ Prov. 8: 28, 200 rou zHv yiv novjoas, ‘ before 
the earth was made,’ Rev. 22: 18. Col. 1: 17,18. Two ex- 
tremes of dogmatic exegesis may be seen from the different 
comments on this passage ; on the one hand the explanations 
of Chrys., Cyrill, Zeger, which Marheinecke also follows, 
and according to which «gy receives the signification of 
‘original principle ;’ and on the other hand the shallow So- 
cinian explanation: ‘In the beginning of the preaching of 
the Gospel.’ Against the Socinian interpretation: of this 
chapter, comp. Calov, Triga Exercit. Antisocinian., Exerc. 
II.—I]e0¢ tov Gedv, comp. maga oof John 17:5. When 
referring to relations in space, it expresses the most inward 
communion of being. —@e0¢ jy x. r.4. That Ode is here 
the predicate might be inferred even from the omission of the 
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article. However, the article may be joined to the predicate 
2 Cor. 3: 17, and certainly would be found here, if it had 
been intended to designate God the Father as such. But by 
920s the Evangelist wished to designate that Divine Essence 
in which the Son was equal to the Father. Erasm.: Si utri- 
que addidisset articulum, fuisset sensus: Deus ille, nempe 
Pater, erat illud Verbum, nempe Filius. At dicere vult: 
Verbum particeps erat divinae essentiae, ‘ If he had.added 
the article to each the sense would have been: God himself, 
namely the Father, was the Word, namely the Son. But he 
means to say, that the Son was participant of the Divine 
Essence.’ So also Winer, Gramm. 3d Ausg. s.502.—Crell, 
ihe Socinian, proposed to read Sov. 

V.3. That the Word was at the creation, and therefore 
before the creation, the Evangelist has mentioned, because 
ihe world was brought into existence through his agency. ‘ 
Le now shows, how all life, all light, leads back to the Word. 
With dca we ought not to connect the notion of external as- 
sistance. God could not make an external revelation of 
Himself in the world, until he had become revealed within 
Himself, that is, in the Son. The negation, by which the 
affirmation is followed, (as is also the case 1:20, 15:6. Eph. 
5:5,17. 1 Tim. 2:7. 1 John 1:5,) still more emphatically 
declares that all origin, all existence, is necessarily rooted in 
the self-intuition of God—God’s beholding himself in the 
Word. Comp. Krause, de usu Vocab. ¢ws¢ et oxoria in N. 
T., Gott. 1782, where the meaning is nevertheless too super- 
ficial. ‘The Valentinians and Macedonians followed another 
division : 0 ‘yéyovev év avtw wy éocer. According to the 
Socinians, the whole is to be referred to the new spiritual 
création by Christ. The explanation of Olshausen here is 
peculiar: John wishes to say that even the tay, matter, 
which, as the source of evil, the Theosophists supposed to be 
co-eternal with God, was the work of God. But év desig- 
nates one individual only of created things. 
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V.4. Let us first explain rd gee, the light. In the New 
Testament, gag denotes ethico-religious knowledge, know- 
ledge of cdrOeec, the truth. This is not true knowledge 
unless it is based on an inward communion with God. An 
external knowledge of definitions can never teach any one 
what love means, or what is signified by the word holy; it 
must be inwardly apprehended, it must be inwoven with the 
very life. Of the truth, therefore, it is said, that it frees man 
internally also from evil, John 8: 32, comp. eororns THe aA 
Seiag Eph. 4: 24, 9) adap Gece xer svorSecar Tit. 1: 1. Con- 
sequently the terms MIN and adr Pere, the truth, WPS and 
wevdos, a lie, 53> and yewaoxetr, to know, in the New Tes 
tament always comprehend the theoretical and the practical 
at the same time. The source of that ethico-religious know- 
ledge is the Wisdom, the Word of God; it is, therefore, 
simply called ro g@e, and Christ, as the human manifesta- 
tion of this Word of God calls himself absolutely the hght of 
the world, John 8: 12. 9: 5. 12: 35,—according to the Platonic 
use of language evro to ga@e.—Now from this original 
Fountain is that inward light also which every human spirit, 
as spirit, carries within itself, and which was darkened by the 
fall, but not extinguished, Matt..6:23. Cyril: éxeora yao 
£19 TO Sivas xahovuErar Cogias Hot Feoyrmoias évriFyos 
pus, xai Oiler gugurevec ovrsosws, TS EPOaTTOV eunge- 
THTOS WOME Teas aTuors GutoEdsic evista te vo, ‘In 
each one of those called to be wise, that is, to know God, 
He hath implanted a light, and a root of knowledge, breath- 
ing as it were into the spirit certain emanations of ineffable 
brightness.’ This gw¢ was imparted to man at the creation 
by the communication of the Cw}, life. It may here be ask- 
ed whether ¢w7} means all life, and consequently the natural 
also, or whether it means exclusively the life in God, spiritual 
life, 2) Gytms Caj, 1 Tim. 6: 19. . The first assumption is 
found, for example, beautifully expressed by Theod. Mops. : 
mnyaces tv Contexry dUvaper, WS ur mOvOy avrOY oiy 
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ahha nui Covre moreiv. 7) 08 év cure Ovvauis ov Lwonorsiv 
uovor ixarr, ahha nol yvwosms ndngody tag tay arvOod- 
nov wuzas, ‘He maketh the energy of life to gush forth, so 
that he may not live alone but that he may impart life to 
others also. But the power which is in him is not only able 
to give life, but also to fill the minds of men with knowledge.’ 
The source of all living energies actually dwells in the Lo- 
gos, and their highest manifestation is the life of the spirit in 
man. It is, therefore, not necessary to attach to ¢w the 
idea of spiritual life exclusively, especially as in the first in- 
stance ¢w7 is without the article ; though it must be added, 
that a reference to the spiritual life prevails, as becomes yet 
more obvious from the parallel passage, 1 John 1:1, 2. Comp. 
the Prog. of Olsh. de Notione Vocis 6a in libris N. T. 1828. 
The meaning then, is: ‘The Source of all life lay in the 
revealing God ; in man this Divine Life became the inward 
light of man.’ This verse then confirms the position that 
gos can be obtained only by a living union with God. 

V.5. xotla, darkness, marks the condition of man 
alienated from the Divine life, and therefore, also, a stranger 
to true knowledge. Comp. among’ many other passages Acts 
26:18. John 3: 19, 20. 1 John 1:6. 2:9, 11. In this state 
of man—or, if the abstr. ozxoz/a is to be taken for the concer. 
—among such men, the light shines (the pres. : @aivev in the 

“sense of ordinarily, constantly,) in them, but—they compre- 
hend it not. ai isto be taken adversatively. Aatahou- 
Savery has been taken by Orig., Lamb., Bos, Mich., etc. in 
the sense of to suppress. But’ its true signification is to ap- 
prehend, and not properly to suppress. Besides, it is explain- 

_ed by v. 10 and IL. comp. also 3:19. The internal light 

shines continually in men, but they comprehend, they under- 

stand it not—so also v. 10. A parallel in sense is Rom. I: 
18; the suppression of the internal adyOeea, truth, by the 

adexio, unrighteousness, of man. Some interpreters, as 

Mald., Grot., Lampe, Lange, Kuin. suppose that reference is 
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here had to Christ as the light of the -world in his human 
manifestation ; and consequently some very superficially trans- 
late gas by doctor illustrissimus. But, not to mention other 
reasons against this view, it would interrupt the continuous 
connexion of the context. The Evangelist first shows, that 
even the internal light in man is a testimony of the Word of 
God, the A0vo¢ oneguatexos of the Alexandrians. A mes- 
senger of God announces, that this internal light is to appear 
personally among men, v. 8—at a time when his appearance 
was very near, v. 9. It had already been among men, but 
without meeting with any recognition, v. 10. Now it ap- 
peared personally,.as man, and was as little acknowledged. 
So Chrys., Luther, Calvin, etc. 

V. 6—8. That hidden light, however, did not appear in 
the world altogether without previous preparation. The new 
scheme of salvation is joined to that of the Old Testament. 
To the Evangelist, once a disciple of the Baptist, the testi- 
mony which this greatest prophet of the Old Covenant, Matt. 
11:11. Luke 7: 28, had given of Christ, was particularly im- 
portant. But whilst on the one hand, he endeavours to show 
the connexion between the New Covenant of God with man 
and the Old one, he at the same time goes on to prove, that 
something much more sublime appears in the New Covenant. 
This he intimates-even by the manner in which he speaks of 
the appearance of the Baptist. He calls him expressly av- 
Poewsos, a man, and éyéveto is opposed to 7x, which is ap- 
plied to the Logos, v. 15. 8:58; eneoraduévos, therefore, 
is not to be connected with éyévero, so that it would be the 
same with aneoradn, but it is the predicate of ay Pownos. 
Beza: Extitit homo missus a Deo, ‘ there appeared a man 
sent from God.’ At the same time John supposes himself in 
the condition, when the testimony of the Baptist was first 
proclaimed, where one might feel strongly attracted towards 
him, and says farther in this connexion: But still this great 
witness was not that light— durov, through him, in v. 7, 
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must be referred to John. Iorg due Xovorov instead of 
ig Xotoroy, is said to occur in Acts 3: 16, but there also it 
is more correctly : ‘ faith bestowed through Him.’ In John 
this clause is intended to render more prominent the sublime 
office of the Baptist in having been the mediator of faith in 
the Messiah. Here also, as in v. 20, there may be a-polem- 
ical reference to the Fabii, who continued to adhere to the 
Baptist without suffering themselves to be led to the Saviour 
himself. Before dy in v. 8, éyévero is to be supplied. 

V. 9. Compare here the treatise of Schott on v. 9—14. 
Opusc. I.—John the Baptist, was indeed, 6 Avyvog qalvwy, 
a shining light, 5: 35, but not 10 gas, THE light; he had but 
a beam of the original light. We connect éoyouevor with jy, 
{that was the true light about to come into the world etc.] ; the 
present used of something future, denotes its speedy occur- 
rence, Winer, 3d Ed. p. 218, hence ‘ the true light will short- 
ly come.’ So in Heb. 10: 5, s¢oggzouevog means on the 
point of entering the world. So.also in Heb. 10:37, the 
Redeemer, that was soon to enter into the regnum gloriae is 
called o éoyousvog. Theod. Mops., Grot., Lampe, Schott, 
etc. follow this construction. On the other hand, the Syriac 
translator, and Luther have connected éeyouevog with nav- 
ta avOownorv, and Drusius has adduced instances from the 
Rabbins, where men are called directly D5422 .32 55, all 
who come into the world. Without mentioning other reasons 
to the contrary, however, if that construction had been de- 
signed, the demonstrative outros could not have been dis- 
pensed with before 7v.—It still remains for us to explain the 
meaning of the term aknOuvos, true, which is of such fre- 
quent recurrence in John. As Schott has shown, 16 aAy- 
@&o denotes; ‘that which is to be depended on,’ edy~ 
@uvov, ‘that which corresponds to its idea,—that to which 
a predicate is-attached in its appropriate sense.’ Here then: 
“in relation to the -human soul, Christ is, in the strictest 
sense, that which light is to man; therefore illumining, 
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brightening, enlivening.” So 4: 23.-6:32. 15:1. 17:3. 
1 John 2:8, also Luke 16: 11. Heb. 8: 9, 24. comp. also 
remarks on 15: 1. 

V. 10. Even at that time the light was undoubtedly in 
the world, since it could not be otherwise ; for the world 
was made by it, only man did not comprehend it. Since 
gwe is the manifestation of the Logos, the masc. aurov af- 
terwards stands related to it. Here we find, for the first 
time in John, the word zoouog. With him, as with others, 
it denotes in the first place, the world and mankind gen- 
erally in the world; so also here where it is said, that the 
world was created by Christ, and again 3: 17, 19. 12: 19, 
etc. It further denotes the mass of men, in opposition to 
those whom Christ has chosen out of the world, 15: 16; 19. 
17: 9, who in truth no more belong to the world, 17: 16, al- 
though they are yet in it, 13:1. 17:11, 15. It means also 
“the ungodly world,’ as 7:7. 17:9. 15:19, etc. The anter- 
preters, who refer v. 5 to the human appearance of the Lo- 
gos, take this verse in the same manner. Lange: “ he lived, 
indeed, among men,—but entirely unknown to them.” Not 
all however understand it thus. 

V. 11. That inward light which constitutes the living sub- 
stratum of every human spirit, now appeared impersonated 
among men; but those who had not previously apprehended 
it within themselves still continued ignorant of it when it ap- 
peared before them in an outward personal manifestation. 
In regard to ra va, his own, the ancient Greek interpreters 
already were in doubt whether the world generally is to be 
understood by it, or Israel, wg oyoiveoua xAnoovoulag av- 
tov, ‘ as the portion of his inheritance’; the moderns mostly 
adopt the latter explanation. We prefer the first, since it is 
more appropriate in this connexion of ideas, and because, 
also, the following ooo2, whosoever, does not refer to Israel- 
ites alone. ‘The same antithesis as in v. 10 then fol- 
lows, “although created by him—they yet did not receive 
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him.” “Zdve abstr. pro: coner., the same as ior; so men 
are called inasmuch as they belong to the Logos, especially 
in-virtue of their conscious relationship to God, Acts 17:28. 

V.12. Yet there were exceptions, and those who receiv- 
ed him, acquired a precious privilege, that, namely, of en- 
tering into a child-like relation with God, What is meant 
by receiving, is explained by the following neorevovoer, be- 
lieved, with which Acu@. in other instances also, is used sy- 
nonymously ; but faith is a reception of him in the inward 
life, a passing over of the object of faith into flesh and blood, 
Heb. 4:2. °“Z€ovola combines the two meanings, “ Strength, 
power—authority, privilege.” If the first be assumed, it 
would be proper to compare 1 John 3:1; in the second 
case, it is to be understood like duvames, Rom. 1:16. 1 Cor. - 
1:18. Itis best to combine both meanings, as is done in 
the German word, ‘ Macht,’ Eng. power. Téxvov Oeov, 
child of God, denotes him, who stands in such a relation to 
God, as the child to its. father ; him who is born of God v. 
13. 3:5. Comp. 1 John 3:9.—1 Pet. 1:23. James 1: 18, 
one who from his heart (not as the dovdog) is obedient to 
God, and acknowledges no other will but that of his Father, 
Rom. 8: 14, and who, therefore, has no servile fear of God, but 
child-like and joyful confidence, Rom. 8:15. 2 Tim. 1: 7. 
1 John 4:18. Such an one is also loved in return by God 
with full. paternal love, and is made an heir of the divine 
kingdom, Rom. 8:17. The full completion, however, of this 
filial and paternal relation, cannot be attained in this world, 
Rom. 8:23. In the fullest and most original sense, Christ 
is a téxvoy, or viog tov Peov, Son of God; believers become 
such through Him alone. 

V.13. This kindredness, however, is not obtained in any 
external manner, not by bodily generation, but through a Di- 
vine seed, 1 John 3:9, 20 oméone tov Mov, John 3:6, by a 
new inward principle of life which faith communicates. 
Aine denotes meton. the seed, Acts 17:26, Wisd. 7:1, 2. 
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This of itself already intimates the antithesis to the following 
éx Osov, of God. But the Evang. still adds some explana- 
tory phrases. It might seem most obvious to understand the 
twice occurring ovdé for oUre—oUre, as if there were a divi- 
sion ; cag& would then stand in the sense of woman, and the 
meaning would be: ‘they are not begotten by earthly seed, 
that is, neither by the desire of woman nor by that of man.” 
So Aug., Erasm., Liicke, and particularly, Schott. But if that 
meaning of cag could only be proved !—Eph. 5: 29 does by 
no means belong here, and in Jude v. 7, this meaning is at 
least improbable. Besides, ovds—ovdé is not easily inter- 
changed in other :parts of the New Testament for ovze— 
ovte, Winer, 3d Ausg. § 48.3. Hence the supposition of a 
division is to be dismissed, and we ‘are to translate: ‘‘ not 
from carnal lust, Eph. 2:3, and’ as: little from the desire of 
man.” Opposed to this is “ by the counsel of divine wis- 
dom” and “ by the rational holy will of God.” 

V. 14. With the enthusiasm of an eye-witness, 1 John 1: 
1, the Apostle now begins to delineate the glory of the man- 
ifestation of the Logos as man. Through Christ he him- 
self had become such a child of God, as he describes in v. 
13; how, then, should not the thought of that which he had re- 
ceived from this Son of God and man, transport him with the 
highest enthusiasm! 2agf signifies human nature in its 
present weak state, destitute of vital energy in relation both 
to spirit and body ;—if by oag&, body alone were to be un- 
derstood, it would result in the Apollinarian error, that Christ 
had no human spirit, Schulz von Abendm. s. 100. Comp. 
the doctrinal parallel passages, 1 John 4:2. 2 John 7. Heb. 
2:14. 1 Tim. 3:16. Phil.2: 7. Rom. 8:3. Sxyvody can 
only mean, to dwell, to stay. It is, however, more probable 
that John purposely selected this word “to erect a tent,” 
either to denote the transient continuance of the Son of God 
in this Jower humanity ; (our body is also called atent, which 
will soon be broken down, 2 Pet. 1: 13,14. 2 Cor. 5:15 or 
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in order to represent him as a manifestation of the Shekinah. 
In regard to é?eaoaueda comp. 1 John 1: 1.—As to the 
do€a, glory of Christ, we have to distinguish in John two dif- 
ferent meanings. In the first place, he uses the word in 
the acceptation which is usual in the New Testament, that 
of denoting the glory which Christ and the believers have in 
the regnum gloriae, in the glorified kingdom of Christ; in 
referencé to Christ himself, then, do&a¢eo0ae is the same 
with his sitting at the right hand of God—participating in 
the Divine majesty and Sovereignty. This heavenly d0ée, 
is spoken of 7:39. 12:23. 13: 32.17: 1, 5, 24. comp. Acts 
3: 13. A superficial interpretation of the Scriptures would 
in all these: passages restrict do&aCecy entirely to the glorifi- 
cation obtained “‘ by the preaching of the Gospel,’’—an in- 
terpretation in direct opposition to 17: 5, 10, 24; in the last 
two passages, indeed, it would even do violence to the gram- 
mar. Against this superficial explanation, the treatise of Flatt 
is directed: Effata Jesu, quibus Notio do&aoj0v Mortem ejus 
consecuturi continetur, Symb. in Ev. Joh. P. I.—In John the 
d0éa of Christ is also mentioned as something which appears 
in this life already ; such is the case in the passage before us, 
and also in 2:11. In this place we are told directly what its 
manifestation is, namely, yaoeg and alyndee, grace and truth 
—herein the hidden glory of God has appeared. In 2: 11, it 
is manifested in his dominicn over nature. These manifes- 
tations are to be regarded as single rays of that do&a which is 
permanent in Christ: Luther’ always translates the verb do&- 
avery not quite faithfully “ verklaren, to transfigure,” mstead 
of “verherrlichen, to glorify” —probably in imitation of the 
Vulgate which frequently has ¢larificare.—'¢ answers here 
to the so called Caph veritatis, Gesen. Lehrg. p. 846, Au- 
thor’s Comm. zu Rom. 9:32: “as it becomes him.” Taga 
might be construed with dete, dota AngOsiow aaga rou 
maroos; but it is better to connect it with povoyevous, who 
is the only begotten “of the father,”’ Winer, 3d Ausg. s. 
7 
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313.—ITinons is inaccurately constructed ; it is to be con- 

nected with povoyevns, which immediately precedes. If 
we would explain yagus x. adijFeea, we are first reminded 

of the usage of the Old Testament, where NN] TOM, mercy 

and truth, are so frequently used of God. Itmight seem best to 
consider this as a Hendiadys, the fixed and sure grace of God. 

But as John teaches the revelation of the adnd<eca by Christ 

in quite a peculiar sense, we must explain the other noun al- 

sO as separate and independent. -.Xageg¢ in the. New Testa- 

ment, denotes on the one hand, olyjectively, the assurance of 
the. divine favour; on the other hand, subjectively, the man- 

ifestation of it in man by the Spirit of God. Forgiveness of 
sins and the communication of the avéipe, Spirit, is the pe- 

culiar gift of the Redeemer. 47jMeva signifies in. John, 

comp. on 1:4, a state of harmony between man and God, 

practically. and. theoretically—a true knowledge of divine 
things, which, however, becomes only possible by living in 

them ;. the meaning, therefore, is: “in Him might be seen 

the divine glory, as the most perfect revelation of divine love 

and knowledge.” a 

V.15. In v. 6, the testimony of the Baptist was mention- 

ed by anticipation ; he is now introduced as speaking in his 

own words. With a loud voice he proclaimed his testimony 

before innumerable multitudes. The perf. xéxoaye is one of 
those words which have the meaning of the present: The 

Evangelist places himself at a period of time, when the Bap- 
tist referred back to a testimony which he had given before 

the appearance of Christ, v.26, 27; hence the use of 7», comp. 

v.30, Concerning the statement of the Baptist, there are two 
suppositions deserving of notice ; according to the one, é- 
mgoodey as well as ng@r0¢, is used to denote the higher dig- 
nity of Christ, so Chrys,, Erasm., Calv., Mald., Lampe, ete. ; 

according to the other, mowrog refers to pre-existence ;_ so Lu- 
ther, Calov, Cleric., Liicke, comp. particularly Beza. Some, 

like Bretschn, and Wahl, assume also in Zuzg., the significa- 
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tion of time, and refer this too to the pre-existence of Christ: 
It must certainly be admitted, that guagoo0@ev in the clas- 
sics, and in the LXX, has-only the signification of time 
and place, and not that of precedence. Comp. however Gen. 
48:20. Nevertheless the before, which refers to space, de- 
notes precedence in regard to the senses, as also Gen: 48: 20 ; 
it can therefore be used in this acceptation also, and it must 
be thus taken if we pay attention to 7eyover ; yéyovey could 
not be used in reference to the eternal Being of Christ, 
but av alone, as 1:1. The positive xgazog for ngoregos, is 
found also, 15:18, 1 John 4:19. The allusion to pre-exis- 
tence here is preferred by interpreters to that of dignity, be- 
cause, as it is said, on the latter supposition that would be 
given as a reason which should itself be confirmed by reasons. 
This, however, is not exactly correct ; the use of yéyovev and 
jv produces a distinction. ‘‘He who comes after me has 
become greater than I, for even from the beginning he was 
greater than I.” This deeper insight into the dignity of the 
Redeemer might have been communicated to the Baptist by 
a higher revelation ;—that he had such, v. 33 shows. At 
the same time, however, many thoughtful Israelites of that 
period were acquainted with the fact that the Messiah would 
be a superhuman Being, Mal. 3:1. Dan. 7:13. Bertholdt, 
Christol: Jud. p. 131. ° Schmidt, Bibl. for Kritik. and Ev. 
Th. I. s. 38.—-Justin Martyr, Dial.-c. pitlicn id 226, 336, 
ed. Col. 

V. 16. Itis doubtful whether the following are the words 
of the Baptist, as is. assumed by Orig., Erasm., etc. ; or of 
the Evangelist, as, since the Gnostic Heracleon, Chrys. and 
others have supposed. ‘There are three instances in John, 
where, according to the view of the latest exegetical labours, 
the Evangelistsuddenly interrupts the discourse of the person 
speaking, and adds something of his own ; besides this pas- 
sage, 3: 16, and 3:31. In a grammatical point of view, the 
assumption of such an interruption is forced ; and, if it even 
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were not offensive in this case, where a xad or O72, and 
in 3:16, where yeo occurs as a part. trans., it would seem 
hardly admissible in 3:31, where such transition is not in 
the least intimated. If, notwithstanding this, any one would 
still assume that interruption, he could do it, only on the 
supposition that those words could not be ascribed to the 
persons to whom, they must be ascribed, if the Evangelist is 
not the speaker. But if the grammatical harshness were too 
great, it would still be necessary to inquire, whether the words 
in this passage and 3: 31, might not be ascribed to the Bap- 
tist, and the. words, 3:16, to Christ. Here, and in 3:16, 
this might possibly be done ; whereas some particulars in 3: 
38, etc. as well as in v. 35, do by no means agree well with 
the conceptions of the Messiah, which we would expect frem 
the Baptist, although other expressions on the contrary, as 
y. 34, suit perfectly well to the Baptist’s conceptions of the 
Messiah. We must then—this is the only remaining alter- 
native—suppose the existence of a high degree of prophetic 
inspiration by which that pious man was raised above himself, 
just as the exclamation before in v. 29 originated in such in- 
spiration ;—that he was favoured with prophetic revelations, 
he himself, as has been already stated, mentions in v. 33.—He 
who assumes that John gave false colourings to the discourses 
of Christ might also think that he here found a false ideal char- 
acter given to the discourses of the Baptist.—In regard to the 
passage before us we decide in favour of the assumption that 
the Evangelist is speaking, since, in this case, the harshness of 
the interruption seems to us not so very great, and since the 
yusio Tavteg eAaGouer (as praet.), ‘ we have all received,’ 
from the lips of the Baptist would appear to us very strange. 
What the nAnjowpa, fulness is, is seen. from v.14. The 
second zai, and truly, is epexegetical, According to the an- 
cients, the economy of the Old Testament is to be regarded 
as one yaous, which was abrogated by that of the New Tes- 
tament; but it contradicts the New Testament use of lan- 
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guage to employ for the Old Testament services the word, 
yeoes, characteristic of the New Testament plan of salva- 
tion ; besides, the opposite is declared in v.17.” Avti, ‘ in- 
stead—one in the place of another,’ is the same as ‘ one alter- 
nating with the-other,’ hence immeasurable gifts of grace— 
gifts always new. Chrys. de Sacerd. c. 6. § 18, érégay aul 
étéoas geovtida. Theognis Sentent. v. 344, avr avewy 
avies. Thus is maga used with the acc. elsewhere. 

V. 17. . The Evangelist mentions why he places the reve- 
lation of the New Testament so much higher : there was the 
vouos, the commandment, which, until it becomes identical 
with ‘the inclination of man, creates internal discord and 
rouses in him the feeling of the divine displeasure. The ex- 
planation of the antithesis see on v.14. If we take adndecu 
here, as there developed, it forms at the same time the an- 
tithesis to the religious knowledge of the Old Testament, 
which, as a preparatory one, was only oxea, a shadow. Ben- 
gel: lex iram parans et umbram_habens, ‘ The law that pre- 
pares wrath and. has a shadow.’ But that dota, glory of 
grace and truth, even now passes over from Christ to believ- 
ers, 17: 10. , 

VY. 48. Such a revelation could not come from one who 
had been merely inspired like Moses.. Inspired men may 
hear God, 6: 45, but the Son alone can see him. He only has 
that knowledge which springs from a unity of being, 6: 46, 
Christ is the person in whose connexion with the Father the 
filial relation is manifested in the most original and pro- 
found manner, see on 1:12; He.is, in the most comprehen- 
sive and peculiar sense, the Son of God. In the employ- 
ment of that name, sometimes the one, and sometimes the 
other signification prevails, though, it should not, on that ac- 
count, be regarded as the only one. The deeper reference to 
the mystertous unity of essence between Christ and the Fa- 
ther, and his higher. dignity, prevails principally in John ; but 
it is also evident in Matt. 28: 19. 11: 27, etc. . Elsewhere the 
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reference to the theocratic dignity of the Messiah appears 
conspicuously, Matt. 16: 16. comp. with Luke 9:20. Matt. 
27: 40. Comp. with Luke 23: 35, John 1:50. 6:69. 10: 36. 
11: 27, the reference to the higher nature of Christ not be- 
ing excluded ; he himself points to the fact, that the Messiah 
must have a higher nature, Matt. 22: 43.—£v, “he who is 
permitted to lie in the x0Az0¢, bosom, and who does lie in it’ 
The deep mystery of the connexion between the Son and the 
Father is presented to the understanding in the most intelli- 
gible form. According ‘to the oriental custom, the most be- 
loved one lies in the lap of the host, so that he leans his head 
on his breast, and can speak familiarly with him and famil- 
iarly hear his words, John 13: 25. This seems, also, in the 
present case, to be the principal point of comparison. In 
Latin proverbially: in gremio; sinu alicujus esse. Calvin: 
‘the breast is the seat of council.’ 

V.19. By xai avry, and this, the Evangelist refers back 
tov. 15. There, in the glow of mspiration, he had simply men- 
tioned the testimony of the Baptist, and that by way of paren- 
thesis’: he now adduces it circumstantially. It may first be 
asked, whether this testimony of the Baptist is the same with 
that which occurs in Matt. i. and Luke ni. There is a dif- 
ference already between Luke and Matthew. According to 
Luke, the Baptist does not utter v. 16, 17 inc. iti. in connexion 
with the censure addressed to the Pharisees, but on another 
occasion. Now as Matthew generally pays less attention to 
the order of time than to the similarity of the contents, such 
is probably the case in the present instance. It is indeed 
possible, that the fact of which John had given the individual 
features, had been generalized by Luke, and that he there- 
fore speaks of the same testimony of which John speaks ; but 
still it may be easily imagined that the Baptist expressed him- 
self at different times, and to different persons, concerning 
his relation to Christ, and that he did it in a similar manner ; 
so that John may here speak of a testimony different from 
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that of Luke.—The Baptist remamed near the Jordan, in the 
village of Bethany, and there he preached and baptized. ‘The 
Sanhedrim, an assembly of seventy-two persons, aoyeegers, 
mosoPuregot and youptmareic, or Gagroutos, chief priests, el- 
ders, scribes or pharisees, who had the superintendence in 
matters of religion and law at Jerusalem, and who undoubt- 
edly had early intelligence concerning the baptism which 
John had instituted, thought it necessary to inquire officially 
into his claims. They had the right of examining public 
teachers, Matt..21: 23. As the representatives of the people, 
they are always called in John by way_of eminence oi /ov- 
Oaior, the Jews, 5: 15. 7: 11, ete. 

V.20, 21. Inv. 20, we find both affirmation and nega- 
tion, (comp. on v. 3, and 2 K. 18: 36,) because it was of great 
importance to the Evangelist to declare in the most definite 
manner that the Baptist had not at all thought of pretending 
to be the Messiah.—According to Mal. 3:23, (or 4: 5), a man 
like Elias, with his spirit of fire, was to prepare the new dis- 
pensation of the Messiah by preaching repentance. The name 
Elias is found there in the same manner, as in other prophetic 
passages king David is called directly the Messiah, where 
the prophet certainly did not think of the personal re-appear- 
ance of David, Hos. 3:5. Ezek. 34: 23. Jer..30:9. So 2 
K. 9:31, Jehu is called Zimri, on account of his similarity 
to Zimri. Now in as far as that prophecy was fulfilled 
in the Baptist, Christ also says that he was the expected Elias, 
Matt. 11:14. 17:12. However, as the Jews of that time be- 
lieved in the metempsychosis, (Luke 9.8, where the. Jews 
take Christ to be John the Baptist resuscitated, Ios. de B. 
Iud. |. 7. c. 6. § 3,) and in general adhered to a. rude and 
literal mode of interpretation, they expected to see Elias ac- 
tually re-appear. _ With this reference, John replies to the 
question in the negative.-—-O moog. comp. 7: 40. | Accord- 
ing to 2 Mace. 14: 13, 14, (4 Esr. 2: 16—18;) it seems that 
the re-appearance of Jeremiah was expected, (comp. Matt. 
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16: 4), who is there called emphatically the Prophet of the 
Lord, and that, in general, there were many traditions con- 
cerning this prophet, 2 Mace: ii. , 

V. 22, 23. As the Baptist treats them with the rude bre- 
vity of the ancient prophets, they continue to press him with 
questions, adverting at the same time to the fact, that they 
ask not in their own name. The prophet now discloses 
himself as the precursor of the Messiah, by tipi a to Is. 
40:3. 2 | 

V. 24, 25. -The carnal mind of those who had been sent, 
did not allow them rightly to apprehend the reply. Their tra- 
ditions may have contained something concerning a baptism 
that was to be instituted by Elias, (see Lightf. Horae ad h. 
loc.) or by Jeremiah, as a rite which was to consecrate the 
members of the kingdom of the Messiah. John had freely 
acknowledged, that he was neither the Messiah nor one of 
those prophets. They, therefore, felt inclined to prohibit 
‘his performing that rite, Matt. 21: 25. _V. 24 mentions par- 
ticularly, that the messengers were Pharisees, hence they 
were the more scrupulous, in reference to ablutions also, 
Mark 7:3, 4. 

V. 26, 27. John testifies that he only performed a pre- 
paratory baptism, that this was not the proper baptism. Non- 
nus on 5:35 says: The baptism of John was a light reflec- 
ted from the water ; the baptism of Christ was the light itself. 
John baptizes eo wetavovar, to repentance, Christ. eg a/o- 
Tuy “ai agEoty auaoriay, to faith and the remission of ‘sins, 
—this is the antithesis between water, which purifies exter- 
nally, and fire, (Luke 3: 16) which purifies internally ; the 
humble man, therefore, says, that the relation of his baptism 
to that of Christ, was like that of water to fire. Comp. Ols. 
Comm. zu N. T. I. Th. s. 145. Meoog vuwy, among you, 
refers to the whole people, Luke 17:21. The expression 
has something mysterious, as also v.27. Concerning the 
time when John uttered this, see what is said on the follow- 
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ing verse.— dur0¢ éorer, he it is, and 0g gang’ wou yéyovev, 
as prefered before me, is removed from the text by Griesbach ; 
but by no means on account of conclusive reasons. For an 
explanation of the words comp. v. 15. The unloosing of 
shoes was the occupation of slaves; frequently however, it 
was done by rabbinical disciples to their teachers. In Tal- 
mud Tr. Kiddushin f. 33: ‘ All. services which the 
slave does to his master the rabbinical disciple also does 
to his Rabbi.” Respecting the, construction of a&sos¢ 
with ‘vo, and also éowrer, Oeheev, einsiv—see Winer, 3d 
Ausg. s. O07 sq. 

V. 28. The codd. Heeidealin favour the reading of By- 
Bovie. On the other hand, almost all the ancient interpre- 
ters read Byj9aGaee¢. In this they follow Origen. He in- 
deed admits that almost all the codd. have By davia, as is done 

_also by Heracleon; but it is impossible that that Bethany 
is here meant, which is mentioned John 11: 18, since it was 
eight hours distant from the Jordan, very near to Jerusalem. 
Whereas the village Bethabara near the Jordan, where the 
Baptist had baptized, was shown in his time. But as we can- 
not neglect the authority of nearly all the codd., we must 
consider Bethany as the correct reading, and we must as- 
sume that there was another Bethany near the Jordan, in 
the district on the other side of the river, in Perea. Perhaps 
Bethabara is but another name for it, since S72» n°2 means 
a place of fording, and 7738 m2, a place of shipping. 

V. 29. The chronological arrangement of the declaration 
of the Baptist in v. 26 is uncertain, and therefore also the ex- 
planation of émavgsoy in this verse. According to the first 
three Gospels, John made a similar declaration before the 
baptism of Christ; the mysterious uéoog gor. also would seem 
to be more natural at a time when Christ had not been pub- 
licly consecrated by baptism. On that account Louis Ca- 
pellus, Kuin., Liicke, etc. place those words before baptism. 
But in that case r7 énavocoy cannot mean ‘on the next day,’ 
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for that which is mentioned supposes the baptism to have 
already taken place. ‘Enavotoy therefore, has been taken 
in the more general meaning of 7772, the future, the 
same with pera tavra, after these things; this might be de- 
fended on the ground, that in v.35, and 44, John makes use 
of the same word as determinative of time. Neverthe- 
less, in other repects this expression cannot be justified as an 
idiomatic one. Therefore the harmonists Bengel, Hauber 
and others, as well as most commentators, place that expres- 
sion after baptism. — As respects its reconciliation with the 
first Gospels, Erasmus justly remarks, it is obvious (v. 29, 
36, also v. 30,) that the Baptist repeats the same expression 
on several occasions. We therefore take 1 énavgvoy im its 
usual signification" {de 0 a@uvog t. Os0v, Behold the lamb 
of God. John the Baptist, whom Christ himself calls the 
greatest of all the prophets of the Old Testament, had un- 
doubtedly a very deep insight into the essence and nature of 
the Redeemer of Israel; his knowledge, therefore, is not to 
be measured by that of the other prophets of the Old’ Testa- 
ment. Hence we need not be astonished when we hear him 
speak in this place of the import of Christ’s death with that 
clearness which is peculiar to the New Testament. Ifhe 
was a divine prophet, God may have favoured him with es- | 
pecial revelations—him, the last of the Prophets, who already 
beheld the morning beams of the Messianic Day ; and then 
in the Old Testament he found the -passage, Is. lin. from 
which the Divine Light bestowed upon him could develope 
the meritorious Passion of the Redeemer. With the excep- 
tion of the Socinians and some Arminians, it has been the 
view of the whole Christian Church, that this declaration of 
the Baptist refers to the atoning death of Christ; of late, 
however, this ancient view has been simultaneously disputed 
in various quarters.—We explain thus: The Baptist calls 
Christ 6 auvdg, the lamb, because that particular comparison 
in Is. lili, was present to his mind. The addition 7. Gov as 
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also éoya tov 900, works of God, 6: 28, means well pleas- 
ing to God. . Aigetv auagtius like 712 Nw2. In some con- 
nexions this, undoubtedly, signifies ‘to take away sin’ like 
a@garoety; but by no means in every case. In Hebrew it is 
frequently the same with jiz 539, and in Greek like gégeer, 
dauGavery. Ley. 20: 19, 20. Ez. 18: 19, 20. Numb. 18: 22. 
Ez. 23: 35.. It is also untrue to say, that aégeev in the LXX 
does not mean in general ‘to bear’ Lam. 3: 27.. Job 21: 3. 
Gen 45:23. Now as we may conclude from @uvee, that the 
Baptist had Is. li. in his mind’s eye, and as in v. 11 there it is 
said expressly ; Ya? pnd NIM, zal rag auogrias avrav 
ovoioét, it is in the highest degree probable, that in this case 
also a¢gecv has the meaning of ‘to bear the punishment 
of sin.’ This meaning is farther shown to be probable from 
the circumstance that in 1 John 3:5 also the Apostle uses 
the formula «coeev oucaotics ; and we are there compelled 
to connect with it the same conception which he elsewhere 
had of the death of Christ, 1 John 2: 2, etc. . Finally, we are 
directed to this signification by the use of the language of 
Revelation, where Christ, in respect of his atoning death, is 
called covioy éogayuevor, the slain Lamb, Rev. 5:6, 12. 13:8. 
Peter also calls Christ the Lamb in this sense, 1 Pet. 1: 19. 
The singular cuagriay is used in order to express the col- 
lective meaning. Objections have been raised by modern wri- 
ters against this explanation, particularly by Paulus in his 
Comm. on the passage, Gabler, Meletemata in loc. Ioh. 1:29, 
Ten. 1808—11, Kuinoel on the passage. Paulus, Kuinoel and 
some others, after the example of Faust. Socinus and Crell, 
take a/oscy auaortiay in the signification of ‘to remove sin by 
histeaching;’ but, as in that case, there would be no reference 
to the figure of the ouvog, which yet cannot be mistaken, 
Gabler adopts the meaning “ he, the’ mnocent martyr, endu- 
red the treatment of a sinful world, that was hostile to him,” 
according to 1 Macc. 13:17, where éy0oav aigevy, means 
to endure hatred. Both acceptations have something artifi- 
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cial, though the second recommends itself by the fact, that 
it takes into consideration the meaning expressed by auvog; 
but, then, the expression @uagziay t. 200u0v, the sin of the 
world, seems unnatural in. this connexion, if it is to signify 
‘the ungodliness, injustice of man.’ The principal objec- 
tions against the more ancient explanation are: 1. That at 
getv means to bear, in the profane writers and in some pas- 
sages in the New Testament, but not m the LXX; still less 
does aigewv auaoriay, mean ‘to bear the guilt of sin.’ This 
objection 1s contradicted by the passages we have adduced. 
2. That lambs were not those animals which were used for 
sin-offerings. This objection, which is, besides, not well 
founded, (Lev. 4:32), is very naturally removed, since we — 
cannot feel compelled to assume that the Baptist here paid 
minute attention to the theory of sacrifices. For, as Is. li. 
was present to his mind, it was very naturally suggested to 
him, at the same time, to represent Christ as the lamb which 
bears the guilt of sin. It was even incumbent upon him 
to do it, as our opponents also concede, in order to represent 
Jesus as a holy and innocent being. If, now, he was at the 
same time desirous to set forth his endurance of the guilt of 
sin, how could he have selected another animal, which would 
have rendered his whole comparison destitute of dignity ? 
Besides, he may have thought of the paschal lamb which was 
offered in commemoration of the deliverance from Egypt. 
The paschal lamb, it is true, was no sacrifice for guilt, but 
as it was offered in remembrance of the deliverance of Israel 
from bodily captivity—a deliverance secured through the 
free mercy of God—so Christ might be regarded as the true 
Paschal Lamb, which seals the deliverance of the spiritual 
Israel from spiritual bondage. At least, in other passages 
Christ 1s thus represented as the Paschal Lamb that was 
sacrificed, 1 Cor. 5: 7, Comp. John 19:36. 3. It is object- 
ed that we cannot possibly suppose in the mind of the Bap- 
tist the conception of a suffering Messiah, who had. been 
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so little known to the Hebrew prophets. We might meet 
this objection satisfactorily by saying, that we are justified in 
assuming a peculiar divine illumination in the greatest and 
last Prophet of the Old Testament; but all that is necessary 
is, to confine ourselves to the fact that the Baptist’s thoughts 
were fixed on Is. lili. Besides, we find intimations which 
prove that the Jewish theologians were by no means unac- 
quainted with the doctrine of a suffering Messiah. Were it 
even granted that no other prophetic passage beside this did 
contain the conception of a suffering Messiah ; stil] it is well 
known, how single passages of a religious work may find ad- 
mission to the susceptible minds of a nation and how they 
can disseminate certain views. How many doctrinal sys- 
tems in the christian church, have been based on single bib- 
lical expressions, which sometimes have even been misunder- 
stood! Now among the Jews the opinion was prevalent that 
the death of just men atoned for the whole people. Joseph. 
de Mace. § 1.17. Book Sohar, Pt. IIL. p. 24: jinnnva 
NII Vin by m7ADiDd RVP MI, ‘The death of the just 
atones for the sins of the world.’ ‘Talmud, Tract. Moed ka- 
ton f. 28: ‘ As the red heifer, so also the death of the just is 
sin-expiatory for the world.” Under these circumstances how 
easily could individuals have arrived at an insight into the expi- 
atory sufferings of the Messiah. That this was done, see Mar- 
tint, Pugio Fidei, ed. Carpz. p. 852, et passim, particularly 
the remarkable passage from Bereschith Rabba and Pesikta, 
which is also given by Hulsius in his instructive work, though 
little known, Theol. Judaica, Bredae 1653, p. 309. Schott- 
gen Horae Hebr. II. T. ad Is. iti. Ps. xxii. etc. See also 
the Comment. of the R. Alschech on Is. 53: 1, and Schmidt, 
Bibl. far Kritik und Exegese, Th. I. s. 43—49. See on this 
section the treatise of Storr, Gramm. Bemerkungen iber 
John 1:29, in the Magazin of Flatt, St. 2. Hengstenberg, 
Christol. s. 274 sq. 

V. 30, 31. On vy, 30, see v. 15. Matt. 3:14 seems to 
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contradict the declaration of the Baptist, that he was not ac- 
quainted with Christ. It would seem probable, also, that 
they were acquainted, from their relationship on the mother’s 
side and from what had occurred in connexion with it. _ Most 
commentators remark here, that John was indeed personally 
acquainted. with Jesus, but that he did not know him to be 
the Messiah. But from Matt. i. the latter supposition seems 
to be incorrect. It is better, therefore, to assume with Beza, 
Lampe and others, that when the decisive moment of baptism 
approached, the Baptist was filled with an apprehension of 
his character, which by the appearance of the dove became a 
settled conviction. That the word knowing refers to a 
knowledge of the dignity of Christ, follows from v. 33, and 
likewise also from @Ad ive, “I knew not who he was, and 
yet (not but), I had appeared baptizing with water only that 
he might be manifested unto Israel.” 

V. 32,33. Alevecy with éai and the ace. here, as also in 
3: 36, comprehends its coming upon him and its continu- 
ance there. Concerning fant. év. au., the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, see on v. 26. The miraculous confirmation of Je- 
sus as the Messiah did not take place on account of the peo- 
ple. For they, being entirely unacquainted with Jesus, ceuld 
not have been particularly. impressed with a fact like this, 
which would seem extraordinary only after the mind had been 
prepared, and had become convinced in regard to it. That 
a dove was hovering over him might have appeared to them as 
something accidental. Neither did it happen for the sake of 
Christ himself, for he was perfectly certain of his calling, and 
merely submitted to baptism 700 nAnomoar maour Oexaroav- 
vyv, Matt. 3:15. It was designed therefore for the Baptist 
alone, who, as he himself says, had been directed by the Spir- 
it of God to wait for thissign. As to the nature of the mira- 
cle, the dove is the symbol of holy innocence, as also Matt. 
10: 16. Horus, Hierogl. 1. I. ¢. 54: iorogstzae ore ov 4O~ 
Any éyet tovro 10 feov, ‘it is related, that this animal is 
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without anger; meekness and mildness are also expressed 
by it, qualities which belong peculiarly to Christ, who brings 
forgiveness of sins and restores the sinner ; Calvin, therefore, 
with propriety directs to Is. 42:1. It may be thought, per- 
haps, that at this moment a particular gleam of light like a 
dove hovered over Jesus; or that by a special act of Provi- 
dence an actual dove passed by, and remained hovering over 
him for atime. In either case, the design of God to impress 
upon John a firm conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
weuld have been attained. At the same time, however, it 
may be proper to assume in this as in many other occurren- 
ces, the existence simply of an inward fact—an intuition or 
vision produced in the mind of the Prophet by God. The 
case is not altered even though it be regarded as a Divine 
influence alone, without any self-creative act of imagination. 
Thus is the fact regarded by Origen in his book c. Cels. and 
by Theod. Mopsuest. The év ooporexe eidee, bodily form 
of Luke, cannot be considered as an objection, for it be- 
_ Jengs to the nature of such inward visions, that what is per- 
ceived by the internal faculty of intuition alone, is regarded 
as being seen externally with the outward senses. ‘So Paul 
says, 2 Cor. 12:2, he did not know whether that which he 
experienced happened externally or internajly. On this pas- 
sage Theod. Mopsuest. remarks very properly : ¢jAov dé év- 
revoeEr, wg év E/0Et MEQLOLEQAS yEvOMEeVN 7H TOU MVEUpatOS 
xa00005 OV mow apIn OIG NagovoLY, alle xara TEVE 
mvevpoartexyny FEaglar apOn wovm to /ouvyn, xo- 
Iago Log Fv tore noogycacs, év ucow nodhwv ta nace 
adewonta Chénewy, “Lei megectov jv 70 héyeer, og foo 
yng éuaorvonse héyou reDeKoV ae TO avEbMa, cinEy UMUYTUS 
xowvwvors éoxe TIS Yéae rove Nagorras, ‘it is hence evi- 
dent that the descent of the Spirit in the form of a dove was 
seen by John alone with a certain spiritual vision, as was 
customary with the Prophets whilst in the midst of multi- 
tudes, to see things invisible to all, For it were better to say 
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that John testified, saying, he saw the Spirit, than if all pres- 
ent had likewise been spectators of the same vision.’ 

V. 34. On viog rt. G00, Son of God, see on v. 18. “Oogy 
refers to the beholding of the sign, and on that account is in 
the praet.; but weuaorvgnzxa seems also to be here in the 
praet. which extends into the present, as 3: 26. 5:37, 45. 
20: 29. 

V. 35, 36. The Evangelist now passes over to Jesus him- 
self, and again introduces the subject by adverting to the in- 
timations which his beloved teacher the Baptist had once 
given of him. The Baptist remained separated from Jesus 
(3: 22 and 23) since his only calling was to prepare those 
who were susceptible of being influenced. He was once 
standing with two of his disciples, Andrew and John, wher 
he observed Jesus coming towards them, (after having been 
baptized, Jesus had gone into the desert near Jericho, where _ 
he was tempted, and then remained near the Jordan) ; pene- 
trated with love and reverence, he fixes his look upon him 
(éu@ienevy v.43), and draws the attention of his disciples to- 
wards him. That the ‘other disciple’ is the Apostle John, 
becomes very probable from the fact that all the circumstan- 
ces are so minutely detailed, and that, in other places, the 
Evangelist does not expressly point to himself, but modestly 
refrains from making his personal relations conspicuous, John 
18: 23. 18:15. 19:26, 35. The Baptist of course said more 
than the words here mentioned. 

V. 37—41. Jesus walks thoughtfully before them; the 
two disciples hasten after him; He looks around and asks 
what they wish—J/évevy for 42> , ‘ to pass the night,’ Judg. 
19: 9. The young men are too modest to obtrude themselves 
at once as his companions; they are desirous of coming to 
him at a subsequent period.—Jesus, full of love, takes them 
immediately along with him. It was then four o’clock ; at- 
tracted by Jesus, they remained till evening. He then dis- 
missed them, in order to allow the seed which he had sown 
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to develope itself quietly. Beng.: primae origines ecclesiae 
christianae ! ‘the first beginnings of the Christian church !’ 

V. 42. There were many in Judea “ waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel,’ Luke 2: 25. 23:51. The news that the 
Messiah had come, would touch their hearts most powerfully. 
Simon also belonged to them ; Andrew therefore hastens im- 
mediately to him in order to communicate the joyful news. 
Iigecos for nooregos refers either to the fact, that both the 
young men sought Simon, and that Andrew first found him; 
or that both sought their friends, and that Andrew then first 
met with his brother. 

V. 48. Possessing the deepest knowledge of human na- 
ture, Jesus sees through Peter; he sees in him that quality of 
reckless boldness which is combined with an undue degree 
of confidence in self. This character, however, purified and 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit, Christ foresaw would be pecu- 
liarly adapted for the establishment of the Christian church. 
As the eastern nations in general, and particularly the He- 
brews, (so the sons of Jacob, Gen. xxx.) were in the habit of 
deriving names for their children from the particular circum- 
stances accompanying their birth, so in after life also they 
loved to attribute to them epithets arising out of certain events, 
as was the case with Joseph in- Egypt, Gen. 41:45. The 
Rabbins were also in the habit of giving to their disciples 
certain by-names according to their characteristic qualities. 
Bash., Clavis Talm. p. 52. In like manner Jesus here ap- 
plies to Simon a surname, which expresses his character, 
S5°D, {2.5 the stone, the rock. Comp. the surname of 
John and James, Mark 3: 17.—Yet it is hardly probable, that 
Jesus adds viog ’/ova, son of Jonas, in order to convey the 
same sense by that name. Besides, in solemn language the 
Jews were in the habit of adding the name of the father, as 
is certainly the case Matt. 16: 17. John 21: 17. 

VY. 44,45. The distance from the lake Tiberias, in the 
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environs of which Jesus had remained, (see on v. 36) to Ca- 
naof Galilee, was about 20 miles; Christ, therefore, could ar- 
rive at that place in a journey of two days. But before that 
time the Redeemer was joined by several zealous young men, 
who were from the country near the lake. Bethsaida, a dif- 
ferent place from that mentioned Luke 9: 10, which, for the 
sake of distinction, bore the epithet of Julias. This Beth- 
saida lay on the lake near Capernaum. 

V. 46. Nathanael was probably the same person with the 
Apostle Bartholomew, for the others, who are mentioned 
here, are found afterwards among the Apostles, Nathanael 
alone excepted. Now in Luke 6: 14, where the Apostles are 
enumerated, a Bartholomew is put along with Philip, whereas 
John no where mentions a Bartholomew, but in 21: 2, he 
places Nathanael among the wodyral. "ER “2, son of 
Tolmai, is merely a surname. Philip says of Jesus amd 
Nalager, from Nazareth, because his parents lived there, 
and because he may not have been aware of his accidental 
birth at Bethlehem.—Concerning yoaqery cum acc., Rom. 
10: 5, see Wahl s. h. v. 

V. 47, 48. Galilee, situated on the boundaries of the gen- 
tile nations, was partly inhabited by pagans; this perhaps 
was the reason why the Jews in that place were less strict in 
obeying the law. That the country was peculiarly despised 
appears from Matt. 26: 69,71. John 7:52. From the last 
passage, it might also be inferred, that the Galileans were 
less occupied with Rabbinical studies, on which account they 
were by the pharisees numbered among the idewrat. They 
were despised on account of their bad pronunciation ; it was 
said that they understood nothing of the m2 7iw>, the 
language of the learned. See Buxt. Lex. s. v. 5553. ‘Nay, 
the Talmudists have the proverb: RNA mybybs, “The 
Galilean is a block.’ And Chrys. also observes: of 2x t7¢ 
Tuhidaias dvres aypotxdregov mms xai nayvregor Ovexecy- 
zo, ‘Those that are from Galilee are more unpolished and 
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stupid than others.’ From Nazareth, is placed first. The 
simple Philip does not enter into a scriptural inquiry ; he re- 
fers to the direct impression which he has received. Euth.: 
thunee tovroy éni rov Xevordr, ws adsixa nécoOnocueror, 
él MOVOY YEevostar 179 OLOaonadias nal Gucdiag avcov, ‘He 
brings him to Christ as if he would immediately believe when 
he became acquainted with his doctrine and conversation.’ 
Nathanael also shows himself free from pharisaical self-con- 
ceit. For, had not this been the case, he would have thought 
it impossible, on account of this prejudice from the very com- 
mencement, John 7:52, that the Galilean Jesus should be 
the Messiah. Christ in the following clause refers to this 
simple love of truth.— /o¢aedirng, Israelite, a name of hon- 
our, Rom. 9: 4. 2 Cor. 11: 22, a genuine descendant of the 
Patriarchs. 00g is equivalent to uxoxocorg, 1 Thess. 2: 
3. Sir. 1: 30 (34); therefore, one who has internal piety. 
V.49. Nathanael, full of true humility, is conscious of 
his sincere inquiries after truth. He is surprised that Jesus 
recognizes it. Jesus is now desirous of showing him that he 
really knows his disposition. He refers to the situation of 
Nathanael under the fig-tree. Nathanael must have been in 
just such a state of mind, that in this respect Christ could 
appeal to it with the view of showing that he was right in 
considering him sincerely pious. The conjecture now pre- 
sents itself, that Christ knew the heart of Nathanael in a su- 
pernatural manner, when he found himself in that situation. 
The words of Christ, however, intimate an external observa- 
tion only ; that is, that he.saw something in the external con- 
duct of Nathanael, which enabled him, by his intimate 
knowledge of man, to cast a look into his inward being. It 
can be shown from passages in the Talmud, that the Jews 
were in the habit of studying the law, and of mieditating on 
religious subjects under shady trees. It may therefore with 
probability be assumed, that Jesus observed this sincere 
young man, when engaged in such an occupation, or in 
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prayer, and that he thus learned the intense feelings of his 
heart. We might, perhaps, with Chrysostom assume that 
Christ, aware of Nathanael’s being under the impression that 
Philip (who first approached Christ,) had probably spoken of 
his (Nathanael’s) disposition, was now desirous of forming 
Nathanael, that he had not become acquainted with his state 
by information from others. 

V. 50. Since Nathanael’s mind was already excited sth 
inclined to faith, this look of the Redeemer into his heart 
produces the deepest impression ; he at once recognizes in 
him the Messiah. Concerning viog r. &. which is here ex- 
plained by 6 ac. r. */, see on v. 18. 

V. 51, 52. The Redeemer perceives this implicit readi- 
ness of faith, but. he at the same time sees that Nathanael has 
still low expectations of the Messiah; he wishes to conduct 
him to more elevated hopes. If we should take the following 
words literally, and refer them to certain angelic manifesta- 
tions during the life of Christ, in the garden of Gethsemane, 
etc., there would be nothing in them which could have led the 
more sensual Israelite to higher spiritual expectations. Be- 
sides, what is said of the opening of the Heavens, can scarcely 
be tortured into a reference to an external, visible fact. In the 
passage, Matt. 3: 16, and Acts 7:56, Heaven appears open 
to the inward intuition of the Baptist and of Stephen, but not 
to the outward eye. In the latter passage this is perfectly 
clear ; and in general, the Heavens opened is a figure of the 
celestial kingdom which is accessible to all. The idiom 
avof. and xara. is elliptical, for zata@. ént Xoeorm xal 
nadty ava. Since, now, the angels generally are minister- 
ing spirits between the higher and the lower world, so it is 
most natural to suppose that here also these words mean: 
“you shall see the invisible world open, and the lower world 
receiving power from the higher, and the higher world again 
descending to the lower.’ _ Such a connexion between God 
and believers is also intimated by Jacob’s vision of the heay- 
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enly ladder, Gen. 28: 12, where it is likewise said, that the 
angels ascended and descended. On this passage, Luther 
remarks very beautifully : “ Therefore this account must be 
explained in a spiritual manner. When Christ became man 
and entered on his pastoral office, the Heaven was opened, 
and remained open, and since thattime has never again been 
closed ; nor shall it ever be, though we may not see it with 
our bodily eyes. Christ hovers above us, but in an invisible 
manner. This is what Christ will say: ‘ You are now heav- 
enly citizens, and have now your citizenship up there in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and are in communion with the lovely 
angels who incessantly ascend from and descend to you.’ ” 
Calvin also: multum autem errant meo judicio, qui anxie 
quaerunt tempus et locum, ubi et quando Nath. et reliqui 
coelum apertum viderint. Potius enim quiddam continuum 
designat, quod semper extare debebat in ejus regno. Fateor 
quidem aliquoties discipulis visos fuisse angelos, qui hodie 
non apparent. Sed si probe reputemus quod tunc factum 
est perpetuo viget. Nam quum prius clausum esset regnum 
Dei, vere in Christo apertum fuit. In a similar manner, the 
words of Christ, Matt. 26: 64, are not to be taken literally. 
Zuinglius was the only one of the Reformers who believed 
that this passage has reference to actual appearances of an- 
gels, he referring it to the Ascension, ios 7. av&y., son of 
man. 'The Fathers, the Reformers, and many moderns see 
in this expression nothing but a reference to his human na- 
ture, as Euth, on John 3:13: 6 xara rny avPownaryta viog 
avdoamou, ‘the son of man according to his humanity,’ 
Some have ascribed to the word a particular emphasis, as Ben- 
gel, Lightf. etc., the second Adam; Harduin and Mosche ex- 
plain, man xar éoyyv, By others, on the contrary, as Chem- 
nitz, Beza, and in modern times by Scholten, in the very learn- 
ed treatise, de Appellatione rov vi. r. a. Traj. ad. Rh. 1809, 
the expression has been regarded as a reference to Dan. 7: 
13, and has been translated directly: the Messiah, Most of 
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the modern writers have joined in this explanation, as 
Bretsch., Wahl, etc. Reference has also been had to the 
fact that in John 12:34, 6 Xgeordg and o vi. tr. @. occur 
alternately, Luke 22: 69, 70 0 vi. tc. a. and 6 vi. rt. Beou, 
Matt. 16: 13, 16. 20:25, 31 6 vi. 7. 0., 0 vi. t. a, and o 
Xovoros. But these passages prove, by no means, that when 
Christ called himself ui. z. &., the Jews understood this name 
directly as the name of the Messiah ; even in Dan. vii. they 
did not apprehend it directly thus ; as, likewise, in that pas- 
sage, the article is not added in the LXX. ‘The name was 
not clear to them, Jobn 12: 34, but from other predicates, 
which were added, they concluded that the Messiah must be 
denoted by it. It is also as little probable in itself, as it is in- 
capable of demonstration, that the Jews should have designa- 
ted the Messiah directly by the title of ‘ the Son of man.’— 
Scholten, indeed, assumes that Jesus by that name intended 
to conceal his Messianic dignity from the carnal-minded, see 
John 6:15. The older view—which is lkewise confirmed 
by the manner in which the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews 2: 6, conceives of the viog avo mno0v—is therefare to 
be preferred ; aecording to which that name denotes Jesus 
with reference to the one aspect of his being, the true, arche- 
typal man; as the other predicate vi. tr. 0. expresses the othe 
er aspect of his being [his Divine nature]. See Ols. Comm, 
zu N. T. Th, 1. s.97. This explanation is also supported 
by the conclusion to which Jesus comes Mark 2; 27, 28, 
Now, inasmuch as the Messiah was to be this Son of man, 
this term mediately—and with reference to Dan. vii, very 
probably,—may denote the Messiah. So also Luke, 21: 27, 
seems to have referred to Daniel; comp. also John 5:27, 
With great propriety does John join to this statement the fol- 
lowing chapter, where the miraculous acts of Jesus are rela- 
ted as so many proofs of the intercourse which then com- 
menced between heaven and earth, 
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CHAPTER II 


V.1. <A description of the first evidence of the divine 
strength and power which accompanied Christ.—The first 
inquiry is to what ro/ry 7u<oo, the third day, refers. Most 
writers assume that it was the third day after the embassy 
to John, that v. 35 was the second day, and that énadvocov 
therefore is in that place to be translated ‘the next day.’ 
But this cannot be admitted since in 1: 44 there is another 
éxavolov. It is most natural to refer to the last éxavgeov 
in v. 44; on that day Jesus must have remained near the 
lake, because the same disciples were still with him; from 
the Galilean lake to Cana, he had a journey of about two 
days, see on 1:45; on the third day, then, he might be in 
Cana. 

V.2. Joseph, the Father of Jesus, is not again men- 
tioned in the narrative; he seems to have died. ‘Lxlndn 
perhaps the pluperfect, ‘ he had been invited,’ (as also in pro- 
fane writers, and especially in explanatory clauses as 4: 44. 
18: 13), so that on that very account (1: 44) he intended to 
travel to Galilee; this is probable, since the mother of Jesus, 
(and probably his brethren also according to v, 12,) was al- 
ready there. 

V. 3, Two circumstances are here particularly striking : 
1. That Mary, without any hesitation, seems to have expec- 
ted a miracle. 2, That Jesus declined performing it, and 
that she, nevertheless, made preparations, as if he had de- 
clared his willingness. | However strenuously the more an- 
cient fathers of the church may have controverted the posi- 
tion, it still seems impossible to proceed satisfactorily with- 
out assuming that Jesus had previously performed miracles 
in the domestic circle (v. 11, beginning of his public mira- 
cles,) which suggested to Mary the thought, that she might 
expect one even on so unimportant an occasion. This oc- 
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casion did not seem to the Redeemer altogether befitting ; 
he declined it. But his mother—perhaps not entirely without 
female vanity—does not suffer herself to be refused, and 
counts upon it, that he will yet indulge her wish. See other 
interpretations in Euth., Bengel, Clericus, etc. Compare 
also Wolf and Kocher. 

V. 4. “Soa, hour, frequently in John, and sometimes also 
in the others, ‘the time fixed in the divine plan,’ John 7: 
30. 8:20. 12:27. 13:1. 17:1. Because the mother of Je- 
sus knew not when that time was, and could not know it, 
he gives her this answer of reproof. “//xee ‘is come’ for the 
pret., so also 8:42. The phrase z/ éuol xa? oof ‘what have 
I to do with thee’ is a literal translation of the Hebrew 
J>1 2-72. Comp. Drusius. In the Old Testament it oc- 
curs Jos, 22:24. Judges 11: 12. 2 Sam. 16: 10. I K. 17: 
18. 2K. 3: 13, and in the New Testament Matt. 8:29. 27: 
19. Mark 1:24. The fundamental meaning seems to be: 
“What have we in common? Our relations are entirely 


different.’ The Persian translation is good: pO a> 


Lprols Lfple > ‘ Why do you interfere with my concerns?’ 
It is then used to intimate that we do not wish to be disturb- 
ed or hindered by any one. It always implies reproof, 
though often a kind one, 2 Sam. 16: 10. Jesus, then, wish- 
es to say to his mother: “ Do not interfere with my affairs ; 
we pursue different aims ; you do not understand me.” The 
reproof contained in these words is entirely appropriate to 
Christ, who in his official character was elevated above all 
human relations, though in other respects he was subject to 
them, Luke 2:51. Comp. Mark 3: 33. Luke 11:27, 28, and 
also the words of Christ to Peter, Matt. 16:22, 23. The ad- 
dress yeveat, woman, is by no means contemptuous, but rather 
solemn, as also John 19:26. In Dio Cassius, Hist. 51. 12, 
Augustus addresses Cleopatra thus: Dagoe:, o yvrat, xal 
Suuor éye ayador, ‘Be of good courage, woman, and keep 
a cheerful mind.’ Comp. Wetstein. 
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V.5,6. John perhaps only omits to mention, that Jesus 
afterwards intimated, that he would nevertheless satisfy the 
wish of his mother.— Kadaerouds, the washing of hands be- 
fore and after meals, Matt. 15:2. Each vdo/a, ‘ water-pot,’ 
contained from seven to ten measures, (134 gallons English.) 

V. 8. Toexdivioy, a room consisting of three xAlvae, 
‘rows of cushions.’ Among the Romans also he who pre- 
sided over it and the director of the feast, was called Tri- 
clinarches. Petron. Satyr. § 27: Triclinarches experrectus 
lucernis occidentibus oleum infuderat. He is not to be con- 
founded with the ouvyooveeyns, Modimperator, among the 
Greeks and Romans, who was choseg from among the guests, 
with the view of keeping order at the feast. See a very 
learned inquiry on the Triclinarches by J. E. J. Walch, 
Jena, 1753. 

V. 10. Msdvoxnomc, to be intoxicated. Of course we 
should not think of an extreme degree of drunkenness. Phi- 
lo, de Plant. Noae p. 234. Fr.: gore tolvuy to medveu Out- 
TOV, Ev wey Loov TL TH OlvOvEGUL, ErEoov Oé Loov TH Angety 
éy oivw, ‘To intoxicate with wine is therefore double ; one 
is equal to being lightly affected with wine, the other is 
equal to being silly with wine.’ Yet it does not hence fol- 
low that the guests were drunken, for the eoytco. ruler of 
the feast, only speaks of that which was common. 

-V.11. Concerning d0£0, glory, see on 1: 14.— Enlor- 
evoav. When John in certain cases, says, ‘then they 
believed,” it does not exclude a preceding faith, but means 
only a renewing and thereby a strengthening of it. As in 
this case, so also below v. 22. 11:15. 18:19. Justly Orig. : 
cyti rou éBeBarmPnoav. Tv yao wiorev wg ént ro nodv 
podov, éni rng PeBarwoews héyer. Chrys.: énlotevoey 
sig ator, of zal 100 tovtOY Gavucsovres avtov. This al- 
so shows how greatly those are mistaken, who think that the 
miracle had no worthy aim in view. According to Paulus, 
Jesus had brought wine along with him, in order afterwards 
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to surprise the guests by producing it so unexpectedly and 
miraculously, and thus as a clever companion to make some 
pleasant wedding-sport. The serious, solemn address of Je- 
sus, in v. 4, Paulus pretends to have been spoken “‘in a jesting 
tone of voice, in order to prevent his mother from spoiling, 
by her precipitance, the intended sport.” According to him 
Odfa means “the generous humanity of Jesus” [his good- 
natured and jovial feelings], in regard to which they gained 
confidence (én/orevoay) because they had expected to find. 
in the Messiah a morose seriousness”!! Against the op- 
ponents of the miracle, see Heubner, Mirac. ab Evang. Enar- 
rat. Interpr. Gram. 1807, p.13. Flatt in Siiskind’s Mag. 
st. 14. 

V. 12. Capernaum, not far from the entrance of the Jor- 
dan into the lake Gennesareth, is called in Matt. 9:1, dla 
nodeg. Comp. Mark 2:1, Christ probably tarried there in 
the house of Peter, Matt. 17: 24. *_4deAgol rou '/yood are, 
according to some, relatives, cousins; according to others, 
brothers of Jesus. ‘This contest must not be considered as 
settled, because most modern writers have decided in favour of 
the former opinion, as Semler, Storr, Gabler, Eichhorn, Hug 
and Pott; see the detailed inquiry Prolegg. ad. Ep. lac. Very 
important reasons are opposed to it ; comp. Fritzsche, Comm. 
in Matt. p. 480, and the last treatise on this subject by Clemen, 
in Winer, Wissenschaftl. Zeitschr. 1.3. The best expedient 
would certainly be to assume, that Cleopas, a brother of Jo- 
seph and husband of Mary, the sister of Jesus’ mother, died 
without children, and that then Joseph, the father of Jesus, 
in obedience to the matrimonial law married the widow left 
by his brother ; in this case the adeAgo/ would be real broth- 
ers of Jesus, and the Apostle James, the son of Alpheus, 
would yet be the same with the adeAgog z, xvelov, ‘the 
brother of the Lord.’ But this hypothesis advanced by The- 
ophylact, is too artificial. Under these circumstances, we do 
not consider the inquiry as settled, but for the present adopt 
the meaning of aveweol, cousins. 


* 
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V. 14. Besides the three ante-courts of the temple, there 
was yet a larger external area, which contained a paved un- 
covered place enclosed by a great portico. This was the 
ante-court of the heathen ; for this place was separated from. 
the inner temple by a lattice-work, to which there was an as- 
cent of four steps, and at the entrance of this lattice there 
was an inscription, that no a@ddoguiog, stranger, would be 
permitted to go further—Now many of the Israelites, that is, 
those who came from a distance to attend the feast, had no op- 
portunity to carry to the temple cattle destined for sacrifice. 
There were, therefore, in this ante-court, venders of cattle, as 

“well as of salt, flour, etc., who had nin3m, shops, there. So 
much noise was often occasioned by these dealers, that the 
worshippers were disturbed by it. The demand for cattle was 
so great, that on one Passover 255,500 paschal-lambs were 
counted, Jos. de Bello Jud. L. VI. c. 9.§ 3. The money- 
changers remained there, partly in order to exchange coins, 
generally with great profit to themselves, (see passages of the 
Talmud in Lightfoot on Matt. 21: 12,) and partly, as is pro- 
bable, in order to contract loans, Matt. 25: 27, which was 
not done without fraudulence ; and all this in the house of 
God. 

V.15. Christ acts here by the authority ef his Messianic 
calling. He had come to purify the theocracy in general. Im- 
mediately at the commencement of his official instruction he 
makes known the solemn import of his mission. When that 
multitude yield to Him, their submission is not to be regard- 
ed as the effect of his external chastisement, so much as the 
result of his holy prophetic earnestness, and of the reproach- 
ing conscience which reminded them of their sins. It is 
likewise necessary to consider the high degree of respect, 
which the Jews cherished towards every teacher of religion, 
and which was continually fostered by the pride of the learn- 
ed Pharisees. 

VY. 16, 17. It should here be remarked how John indi- 
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vidualizes. Jesus speaks in the mildest manner to the dove- 
sellers. 'The quotation is from Ps. 69: 10. *Epvy odnoayr, 
they remembered, a phrase which John uses in other places 
also, where he quotes passages from the Old Testament, 12: 
16. It shows clearly how the ‘va nAjgwy is to be under- 
stood in some quotations of the New Testament. Although 
these and similar phrases frequently denote the actual ful- 
filment of a prophecy, yet often, as in this case, they indicate 
a simple application of passages from the Old Testament. 
So plainly in Matt. 13: 14. 15: 7. 21: 16. John 6:45. 7:38. 
Acts 28: 25, to which may be added the quotation Matt. 
2:17. 18: 15, and John 18:9 is also evidently in favour of 
it. Comp. Steudel on as ene in these passages, in 
Bengel’s Archiv. Bd. 7. St. 2. 8.424. In general comp. 
Knapp, Scripta, p. 608. The Rabbins and the Jews asa 
body had a minute knowledge of many passages of the Bi- 
ble from their frequently hearing or perusing those sections 
which were read in the synagogues. In matters of every 
day occurrence, moreover, and still more in religious con- 
cerns, they were accustomed to express what they wished to 
say in Scripture language, or to adduce biblical parallels 
(simile ex simili) ; as is the case also with Christians well 
versed in the Bible. So in the Talmud, for instance, we 
find (Tr. Sota, c. ult.): “Since the temple was destroyed, 
3720, (a fabulous animal, see Buxt. Lex. Talmud.,) the 
streams of the grace of God, and pious men have ceased, as 
it is written Ps, 12:2.” Tr. Berachoth, f. 10.2: “He who 
first eats and drinks and then prays, of him it is written 1 
K. 14: 9: thou hast cast me behind thy back.” In Hali- 
chot Olam ed. Bashuysen L.1I.§ 3: “ R. Jehuda united 
himself with many in order to compose the sentences of the 
Jaw; but this was not done until the Jews had peace under 
Antoninus, M35" niwe> ny ainsy Napa by agno1, 
and therein they supported themselves upon the saying that is 
written, ‘ now is the time to offer sacrifice to the Lord, ” The 
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Eastern Christians also quote the Scriptures in this manner. 
In Barhebraeus, Chron. p. 326, it is said of the inhabitants 


of the ruined city Edessa: (a2) (a The oo Ol 


Mado WS ;Da0) bajo» he Op) sso} =“ They 
saw the anger, of which the prophet says: ‘I bear the anger 
of God, because I have sinned.’” So frequently in Ephraem 
Syrus. Inorder to connect certain facts with general religious 


sentiments of a similar character, the Mohammedans also 


quote from the Koran by inserting the phrase : Le ae 


cslhas Ss “according to what the great God says.” 


This observation, however, is of course not to be applied to 
all the quotations of the New Testament, which are taken 
from the Old Testament. According to John 12: 16, we 
must suppose that after the glorification of Christ, and af- 
ter the illumination of the disciples by the communication of 
the Holy Spirit, which was connected with it, his whole life 
appeared to them in a higher relation, and they also perceived 
its connexion with the preparatory institution of the Old Tes- 
tament. In virtue of this insight, they now perceived in the 
prophetic declarations actual allusions to the appearance of 
Christ. So also John 12: 16. On the manner in which 
this was a prophecy, consult what is said on the passage. 
We come now to inquire whether the purifying of the Tem- 
ple with which Christ here commences his official acts, is the 
same fact with that mentioned by Matthew, 21: 12, and Luke, 
19: 45, at Christ’s third celebration of the passover, as Cam- 
erarius first assumed, then Ziegler and Liicke ; or, whether 
the same fact occurred twice. In favour of its having oc- 
curred once, it may be said, 1. That the indivdual circum- 
stances prove no difference. 2. That such chronological de- 
viations might perhaps be pointed out in other places also. 
3. That it is not probable that the same fact should have oc- 
9* 
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curred twice in the very same manner. The force of the 
first ground assigned we admit; against the other two we 
contend. In behalf of the second ground appeal might be 
made to the fact that, according to Schleiermacher, Luke in 
7: 36—59, relates the same fact which is found in John 12: 
1—8, and Matt. 26: 6—13. Luke places it in the com- 
mencement of the teaching of Christ, whilst according to the 
others, it occurred at the time of his suffering. In this 
case, the chronological difference would be as great. Al- 
though much may be said in favour of this view, it neverthe- 
less appears more probable to us that Luke relates a fact dif- 
ferent from that of John and Matthew. And if this be so, 
we have no certain example of such an important chronolo- 
gical variation. Neither can it be said with propriety that 
a double purification of the Temple is something improbable. 
On the contrary, it would be altogether in consonance with 
the office and character of Christ to suppose that he checked 
those disorders every time he entered the Temple. It is cer- 
tain also that at his second entrance he must have been aided 
by the increased regard they had for him, and by the remem- 
brance of his former holy earnestness. or a positive consid- 
eration in favour of the opinion that the purifying of the tem- 
ple related by Matthew and Luke was a different one, refer- 
ence might also be had to the fact, that, at this time, no men- 
tion is made of any opposition to that holy act, because the 
authority of Jesus had become at that time more established. 

V.18. The Pharisees acknowledged, that a divine mes- 
senger had a right to purify the theocracy in the manner of 
the ancient prophets. It is plain that they understood Christ 
also, to have claimed divine authority for the performance of 
his act ; they do not dispute, therefore, his right as a prophet, 
they only require a testimony concerning his divine mission. 
Comp. John 6:30. ecxv like ano0. or énvd. exhibere, 1 
Mace. 6: 34. Herodian, Hist. IT. 4, éncdeckauevog node ow- 
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poove xui yonora éoya. So also 10: 32. “Ore, not because, 
which gives the objective reason, but like yao, for, since, which 
presents the subjective reason. So 9: 17. 7: 35. Mark 1: 27. 

V.19. See the very learned treatise by Heydenreich, 
Zeitschr. f. Predigerw. v. Heydenr. und Hiffell, 2 B. 16, 
and at an earlier period Flatt, Symb. in Ev. Ioh. P. I. 
Should we consider the circumstances under which the Re- 
deemer uttered these words, we might feel inclined to attrib- 
ute to them a different meaning from that assigned by John. 
Christ had purified the seat of the ancient theocracy by a 
prophetic act. To establish his authority for the perform- 
ance of that act by appealing to his resurrection which was 
yet future, and that too before the Pharisaic Jews, would 
seem to be very inappropriate. It is, therefore, much more 
easy to understand vaog here as significant of the entire 
system of the theocratic ritual, and to suppose Christ’s mean- 
ing to be: ifthe old kingdom of God were entirely destroyed, 
he could in a short time produce from the ruins a new spiritual 
creation. In his conversation with the Samaritan woman, 
4: 21, he again refers to this great change which he was to 
effect in the ancient worship. To the same conclusion we 
would be led by the total misapprehension of the Jews, who 
could easily have observed the fact had Christ pointed to his 
body or to the Temple ; and especially by the positive mean- 
ing which they, Mark 14: 58, gave to his enigmatical expres- 
sion, that instead of the yaog yecgonolnzos he would in three 
days buildone azecgonointos, without hands. It would then 
be necessary to suppose that John, as he himself says, did not 
suppose a reference to Christ was implied in that enigmati- 
cal expression until after the resurrection ; and that he was 
led to apply it to him only by the coincidence of the three 
days. (From the circumstance that Hosea, 6:2, speaks of 
an enlivening on the third day, Mercerus is led to the erro- 
neous conclusion that a prophecy of Christ’s resurrection is 
there openly, aperte, declared.) The expression is under- 
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stood in this sense by Henke, Herder, Liicke, and others. 
Among the ancients also Athan. Opp. I. 545, or c. Arium. 
In the mean time, however, the interpretation of the Evan- 
gelist may not only be justified on good grounds, but there 
are also serious objections against the other. For if Jesus 
used the expression 70 yadv toUtOY, as we must suppose he 
did, decxtexms, he would necessarily have given rise to the 
mistake that he spoke of the building of the external Temple. 
And still further, how could Jesus possibly have meant the Jew- 
ish service merely, when he pointed to the outward temple, and 
used such words as are applicable only to an outward throw- 
ing down and building up? The demonstrative pron. t0v- 
tov is opposed to that spiritual interpretation of vacs. But 
this sense is rendered particularly difficult by the clause év 
ToLoly nuegacs, in three days. It is said to mean in a short 
time, and appeal is made to Luke 13: 32. Hos. 6:2. But 
this is in entire opposition to the language. In Hos. 6: 2, 
‘Z.>wWA m2 does by no means signify a short time, but it 
is simply placed after the preceding D277. Here the plu- 
ral is used instead of the dual, as it was translated already by 
the Arab. and LXX, peta dvo rjugoac. The idiom is the 
same as found among us, “two, three,” etc., see Isa. 16: 6. 
The Greeks also use the same retrogressively, y0é¢ xai 
moony for haud ita pridem, even in Homer already I. II. 
308, youda re xal nowié. All the Rabbins understand the 
passage in Hosea in the same manner. Luke now trans- 
lates this same formula analogously into Greek. It cannot 
therefore be proved that éy rocotv rjueeaeg means the same as 
éy rolty au. and that it is consequently equivalent to “in a 
short time.” 

The view of John, at the same time may also be vindicated 
on good grounds. That the Jews may still have misappre- 
hended Christ even though he pointed with his finger to his 
body, will not appear so improbable if we reflect, first, that the 
allusion to the body lay too far from their apprehension; and 
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secondly, that their perverted will often designedly misappre- 
hended ; in which cases Christ did not deem it worthy to at- 
tempt a correction. As to the false witnesses, ayevgonoln- 
tog is an addition of their own, which consequently cannot 
have the spiritual signification advanced above. By ayeego- 
molytoy vaov they understood rather a temple descended 
from Heaven. But it will not seem strange that Christ should 
pledge his resurrection as a sign, if we reflect upon the New 
Testament representation of that doctrine ; for according to 
it the resurrection is the key-stone and the sealing of the 
whole redemptive work. In the fact of the resurrection, 
then, the miraculous is not so much to be looked upon as its 
importance considered in relation to the whole redemptive 
work. Again, that Christ mentions the resurrection as a 
sign to the unbelieving Jews, need not call forth our aston- 
ishment, since it was his intention, on the one hand, to 
excite reflection by something so unexpected; and on the 
other, it is certain that the Redeemer had his eye at the 
same time upon the disciples. The passage in Matt. 12: 38 
—A\, and 16: 4, where Christ also mentions to the Phari- 
sees his resurrection when they asked a sign, is of great 
weight in support of the ancient interpretation. As to the 
strongly tropical, and therefore enigmatical character of the 
expression, we should not forget, that it is a prophetic expres- 
sion. All prophetic expressions of Christ in the N, 'T. even 
when they refer to individual circumstances, are somewhat ob- 
scure. So John 21: 18, and 22; so also the comparison with 
Jonah, Matt. xm. and xvi. Finally, in explaining a declara- 
tion of Christ it is certainly necessary to lay some weight on 
the authority of one of his disciples.—If, now, we examine the 
individual words, we cannot say with Liicke, that violence is 
done to language by adhering to the interpretation of John, 
Avevy like xaradvery, isto destroy, Eph. 2:14. 2. Pet. 3: 11. 
In the Hebrew and Hellenistic languages two imperatives, or 
one imperative and the future, can be so connected with each 
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other that the first imperative presents the condition, under 
which the second imperative, or the future shall take place, 
John 7: 52. Luke 10:28. Comp. Winer, Gram. 3d Ed. s. 
259. Paul also, 1 Cor. 6: 19., comp. 1 Cor. 3: 16, 17. 2 Cor. 
6: 16, represents the body as the temple of God. Philo like- 
wise calls it o2x0¢ tug 7) vews Legos Wuyns Aoyexns, * acertain 
house or holy temple of the rational soul,’ de Opif. m. p. 94. 
ed. Pf. With how much greater propriety could Christ rep- 
resent his body as the true habitation of the Deity, in op- 
position to the temple, which was considered by the Jews as 
the eternal seat of God. Comp. Suicer, Thes. s. v. yaog and 
Orig. in the beautiful passage c. Cels. VIII. 19. Amongst 
the Jews also we meet with a similar idea. R. Moses Cher- 
onensis says: 373 97272 WIP Mwan wT DwIP Vip, 
“The Messiah is the most holy, who has been sanctified 
more than the sons of David. 

V. 20. Herod had so greatly renewed, extended and em- 
bellished the second temple, that it was regarded as a new 
edifice. He commenced the building in the 18th year of his 
reign, 22 years before the birth of Christ. It was not com- 
pleted till 64 years after Christ. But it is probable, that the 
building of the temple was frequently interrupted for a time, 
as often as a part constituting a whole by itself had been fin- 
ished. And so it may have been when the Jews made that 
remark. 

V. 21, 22. Onl see v. 19. “nie. they believed, is to 
be understood as v. 11, which see. 

V. 23, 24. Miracles were designed as directors to point 
men to the divinity which dwelt in the Redeemer, so that 
afterwards they might be induced to make more earnest in- 
quiry. But carnal men could suffer themselves to be satis- 
fied with mere outward satisfaction in miracles, and all the 
good they could see in them was to discern how they might 
promote their own ends by the gifts of the Messiah. Christ, 
therefore, did not commit himself to those in whom he re- 
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cognized no inward feeling of need. An instance of such 
men—though of the better class among them—is presented 
in the following narrative. See the address of Nicodemus 
3:2. Lig ro dvowa see 1:12. The word mcorevecy here 
denotes a weaker degree of faith; the commencement of a 
faithful attachment. So also 7: 31. 8:30. 11: 45. 

V. 25. An instance of it is given in 5: 42, Matt. 9: 4. 
Comp. 6: 64. 





CHAPTER III. 


V.1,2. Among the great multitudes in Jerusalem, whose 
attention had been drawn to Jesus, there was an aoywr, a 
member of the Sanhedrim, 1:19. During the day, he was 
afraid to come to Jesus ; on account of his rank he wished that 
his attachment might remain concealed, 7:50. The plur. o¢- 
Oauev, we know, probably refers to those who were of the same 
mind with himself. Now, as far as it appears from this pas- 
sage, he acknowledged Jesus to be divine. Comp. on this whole 
section, the treatise of Knapp, Scripta varii Arg. no. VI. and 
C. A. Fabricius, Comm. in Ioann. 3: 1—21. Gott. 1825. 

V.3. The reply of Jesus seems not appropriate. Yet he 
looks into the heart of Nicodemus and attacks the fundamen- 
tal error of his disposition. So does the Redeemer frequent- 
ly, 8: 7. 6: 26, 35; he also himself says that his discourses 
were delivered with reference to the disposition of those 
whom he addressed, 6:64, 65. Nicodemus is acquainted on- 
ly with an external kingdom of God. Yet he possessed, un- 
doubtedly, a susceptibility for the higher life. This is mani- 
fest from his willingness to be instructed; otherwise, Christ 
would have rebuked him much more severely. Thus Zuin- 
glius: adeo nova est doctrina quam doceo, ut nemo capere pos- 
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sit nisi renascatur; ‘ the doctrine which I inculcate is so new 
that no one can receive it unless he isborn again.’ The mean- 
ing of Bao. t. Geov, kingdom of God, must here be explained. 
The Jewish theologians regarded the heavenly world of spir- 
its either under the image of a family of God,i>w N77, or 
they considered it under the image of a state ;—the angels as 
princes and citizens, God as the king. Again, the Jewish 
theologians knew of their external theocracy, that it was de- 
signed to represent a royal priesthood and people consecrated 
to God, Ex. 19:6. Now, on account of this destination, they 
regarded their theocracy as an earthly image of that heaven- 
ly realm of spirits, and named it D728 1357, heavenly state. 
But as it was obvious that the ancient theocracy did not fully 
realize this elevated destination, and as the prophets had point- 
ed to the Messianic time as that, in which the theocracy 
should be glorified, and brought nearer to its true state, the 
Messianic kingdom received, sensu eminentiori, the name 
of may misha. Soit is already in Dan. vu. in the Chald. 
Targum on Is, 40:9, in the Medrasch on Schir Haschirim, 
and in many other places. Synonymous with this term were 
also the expressions N7=7¥, NQ2¥, higher world, Nan Dbir, 
future world, 8237224 pte — , the Jerusalem above. All 
that the Christian doctrine permits the Christian to hope 
concerning his fellowship with Christ in a future life, the Is- 
raelite expected from the Messianic kingdom. In this the 
idea of an hereafter was disclosed to them; for the dead 
were then to rise, in order to participate in it. This mean- 
ing of the word, peculiar to the Old Testament, now passed 
over into the writings of the New Testament; only with such 
modifications as were consistent with the fact, that the Mes- 
sianic period had actually commenced with Christ. Ac- 
cording to the revelation of the New Testament, we must now 
distinguish two divisions of the Messianic period ; the one, 
in which it is something that developes itself internally, and 
the other when it will appear externally visible and glorified, 
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at the end of time.’ In the one point of view, then, the Cac. 
z. O. is something internally present; in the other aspect, it 
is something externally future, though both are essentially the 
same, and the latter is only the highest completion of the 
former. Among the recent writers, Olshausen has appre- 
hended the conception of Pao. zr. ove. in the most spiritual 
manner, Comm. zum. N. T. Th. I. s.150. In the most gen- 
eral sense we should translate: The Messianic kingdom ; 
but, at the same time, it will be necessary to keep in view 
the development given above, in order to be reminded of 
the different references involved in the expression.— /dsiv 
according to the Hebrew idiom, as well as ye’so0ce, means 
to experience, Ps. 89: 49. 16: 10, infra 3: 36. 8: 51, 52, etc. 
”AvwGev may be the same with ovgardder, from heaven, 
v.31. 19:11. Jam.-1:17. So Orig., Theophyl., Erasm. 
Philo also, de Gig. ed. Fr. p. 285, uses the expression @yw- 
Sev gekocogeiv to designate a heavenly mode of thought, for 
which Mangey unnecessarily wishes to substitute avodws. 
The éx Seou yevv. 1: 13, might then be compared with it. 
But it is better in the sense of madsy, for so Nicodemus 
understood it, v. 4, since devregov stands there in the place 
of it; and in regard to this point simply Christ could not have 
been misunderstood by Nicodemus, for the conversation was 
carried on in the Aramaean language, in which there could 
be no word of a double meaning used; this manner of ap- 
prehending it is also confirmed by the Syriac and Coptic 
translations, by the Vulgate, and by almost all tnodern inter- 
preters. The phrase then, corresponds to avayevynols and 
nadeyyeveola 1 Pet. 1: 8. Tit. 3:5. Birth gives a new exis- 
tence. Christ therefore means to say: ‘‘ he who wishes to 
enter into the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah, must receive 
a new existence, a new principle of life.” Comp. on 1: 12. 
V.4. It seems strange, that Nicodemus could misappre- 
hend so grossly. But it is likely that the question is to be 
10 
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taken thus: To be born again—it cannot be understood lit- 
erally ; how then is it to be understood ? 

V.5. The Fathers of the church, and after them the 
interpreters of the Roman and Lutheran churches, almost 
universally take Udwg here in the sense of Christian baptism 
only. And this in fact is the sense which most readily of- 
fers itself to the reader; among the moderns also it is so un- 
derstood by Tittmann, Knapp, Fikenscher and others. It 
is also strongly confirmed by the parallel passage in John 5: 
6, where é€v Ud are xoi aivate is referred to baptism by far 
the greatest number of interpreters, and lately by Liicke also. 
This view is not less supported by the intimate connexion in 
which baptism and regeneration are generally placed in the 
New Testament, Eph. 5: 26. 1 Pet. 3:20. Tit. 3:5, To 
those, however, who regard the baptismal water only as a 
signaculum, seal, it seems strange that the Redeemer should 
place so much importance upon this sign. On this account 
that view has been dismissed by the interpreters of the Re- 
formed church, as well as by the Arminians and the modern 
interpreters. Many, like Calvin, take spirit as epexegetical 
of water: aquae spirituales non fluviales, and appeal to the 
hendiadys, Matt, 3; 11. So also in Winer, Ex. Stud. p. 140. 
Others, like Grot. and Teller, understand a hendiadys rever- 
sed: spiritus aquae instar emundans. Some, as Cocc. and 
Lampe, understand by vdwe the obedientia pura of Christ. 
Zuinglius : inflligit per spiritum coelestem operationem spir- 
itus Dei; pereaquam cognitionem, claritatem, lucem coeles- 
tem. Others, like Beza, Beausobre and Herder, suppose that 
Christ referred to the then well known rite of John’s baptism 
or that of proselytes, and, as Beaus. says, it may be translated 
without hesitation: Si quelqu’un n’est né non seulement de 
Peau, mais aussi de l’esprit, ‘ If any one is not born, not only 
of water but also of the Spirit.’ Some also think of a mystical, 
ethereal element—the higher water—out of which the spirit- 
ual body of man is formed, so Schubert (in v. Meyer Blatter 
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fir h. Wahrh. II. 76. Ueber einige Bed. des Worts Wasser 
in der Schrift,) and also the Ev. Schullehrerb. Heisen in 
a Dissert. von 1727, shows that the Rabbins spoke of a heav- 
enly water in a mystical sense, and he believes that allusion 
is here made to the history of Creation, where the Spirit 
moved upon-the face of the waters. Finally, according to 
Erasm. mvevjo: is to be understood of the air; Christ places 
figuratively the two purest spiritual elements in opposition to 
the gross earthly birth. The view of Olshausen is peculiar : 
“The ideas of birth and creation are very nearly allied ; as 
in creation now water appears as the passive material and 
Spirit as the forming power, so also in the yeyynOyvae é€ 
vdatos x. nv., being born of water, etc. the Spirit is the crea- 
tive power of regeneration whilst water is the feminine prin- 
ciple, in repentance the purified element of the soul, which 
becomes as it were the mother of the new man. . . The mter- 
pretation, then, which refers this to baptism, is entirely cor- 
rect, only it must be understood as intimating not the sacra- 
mené but the idea of baptism.’’—Our opinion ts, that we must 
commence with the opposition which is almost always made 
between the water-baptism of John and the baptism of the 
Spirit by Christ, John 1:26, 31, 33. Luke 3:16. Acts 1: 5. 
The baptism of water denotes the baptism of repentance, 1: 26; 
the baptism of the Spirit is that of an inward purification, of 
a life-giving faith. Both must be united in genuine conver- 
sion. If we explain thus, (Lticke comments excellently on 
this passage,) the reference to Christian baptism is immedi- 
ately comprehended within it. It is very possible, however, 
that this term may have had still other significations which 
were more intelligible to Nicodemus, as for instance this, 
that he was directed to the ablutions already known to him, 
in order to apprehend them in a more spiritual manner ; per- 
haps, also, by baptism he was to be exhorted to an open pro- 
fession of Christ—An inquiry might also be instituted con- 
cerning the profounder meaning of the symbol of water. 
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V.6. The neut. 10 yeyevrnusvor (comp. the neut. 6: 37,) 
denotes universality, and can therefore be resolved into the 
mase. plural. “Lx oeoxos, of the flesh, like x Osdqjwaros 
owyxos, 1:13. What is begotten in this sensuous way is 
our lower humanity, which is also destitute of the higher spir- 
it. Calvin: imsulse Papistae theologastri ad partem quam 
yocant sensualem restringunt carnem, quia hoc modo inep- 
tum esset Christi argumentum, secunda nativitate opus esse, 
quia pars nostri vitiosa sit. Quodsi care spiritui opponitur, 
tanquam corruptum integro, perversum recto, pollutum sanc- 
to, inquinatum sincero, inde colligere promptum est totam 
hominis naturam uno verbo damnari. Omnes cordis affec- 
tus pravi sunt, quia carnales. ‘ To restrict the term flesh to 
that part which is called sensual, as is done by the Papisti- 
eal bedly-theologues, is foolish; for if that were correct, 
Christ’s argument that we need a new-birth because a part 
of us is depraved, would be entirely insipid. But if flesh is 
opposed to Spirit as if it were carruption opposed to integrity, 
perversion to rectitude, pollution to sanctity, iniquity to can- 
dour and uprightness, then it is plain to perceive that the 
whole nature of man is condemned in one word. All the af 
fections of the heart are depraved because they are carnal.’ 
See Luther's preface to the Epistle to the Romans, Knapp on 
the passage, and the full philological and doctrinal develop- 
ment of the meaning of oe in the author's Comm. on the 
Epistle to the Romans, 7: 14. That which is produced in 
the course of natural generation is wanting in the higher ele- 
ment of life, oregue rt. sot, 1 John 3:9. This can only 
be attained by means of a new generation, effected through 
the Divine Spirit. The common explanation is: ‘‘ that which 
is produced from humanity destitute of the higher principle, 
is also wanting in the higher Spirit,”—its variation from ours 
is merely formal, It is to be observed, however, that thus 
understood, cegf and mvsda must. be taken in the abstract 
“the Human—the Spirit of God,” 
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V. 7,8. A pause follows :—Nicodemus has a presenti- 
ment of what the Redeemer means to say, and stands lost in 
thought. Christ assists him by a comparison, taken from the 
world of sense. At that moment, perhaps, the voice of the 
tempest was heard through the night. “The wind of the 
storm,” Christ begins, “‘ blows with a free and unfettered 
force; you perceive its power, but its beginnings and its ter- 
mination vanish without the slightest trace. So the Divine 
Spirit rules with free omnipotence; you experience His 
working in the inward man, but his first beginnings and the 
limit of his operation lay hidden in darkness far from human 
sight.” The use of mvevuoa in preference to aveuog was 
occasioned by the fact that Christ wished to have refer- 
ence to the Spirit ;—as in the Hebrew 75 both meanings 
are combined. That the Holy Spirit however cannot be di- 
rectly meant by mvevwcr, as is thought by Orig., Aug., Beng., 
etc., becomes manifest from ot m¢ which is expressive of com- 
parison. In Eccles. 11: 5 also, wind is an image of the Inex- 
plicable ; in 1 Kings xix. it is an image of the silent, conceal- 
ed operations of God; in Xenoph. Mem. 4. 3. 14, an image 
of the Deity invisible in essence, but to be traced in his 
works.—@ehetv, to will, designates the free, unbounded 
choice, comp. Wahl s. h. v. and Matt. 17: 12.—Chrys. : &nec- 
On ox HOEL ti more ~orey O quot, 10 YEyErvnpevor x TY. 
mY. EGTL, KOLNOY ULTOY QOS ELEQAY [LELUG EVEL ELKOVO, ULTE 
EIS EHV TOY OMPCTWOY EYWY MAYVINTH, OUTE NEG? COWMETMY 
nataoas dvaheyOuevos*® ovdé yao &Uvat0 axolwy ywoEtv 
éxeivog’ GAA EUyaY TL MECOY Gapatos TE “al HOMMELoOL, 
tiv TOU avEeMoU Gooar, évrevOEev aviov avayet. EL Oé heyéL 
Omou Pehee Mvél, THY UNO FVGEMS YoouY HY anWAUTOY x. 
uec é&ovolag yovouevny Ondor, x. Ore Ovaysitae mavtayou 
%. 0 xmhvov ovdsig 170E xaxeioe GeveoIa, Thy goviv 
Gk., TOVTEOTL TOV NATAYOY. WONEY OLY O avELOS OU GulvE- 
TAL, ZKHITOLYE PN OLS, OTS OVE TOK MyEvBatLxOD 
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galverae yévynors OgOaduors owparos, xairorys oMma 6 
evens, et xal hentoraror. 

V. 9,10. Nicodemus probably comprehended more and 
more the meaning of the divine Master, but for such a change 
he felt himself to be wanting in strength. Here also the 
young Prophet meets the aged teacher of the Law with di- 
vine authority. Passages like Ps. 51:12. Ez. 18:31. Jer. 
31. 33. Ez. 36:24—28, might well have taught him, whose 
power is active in man, and how we are made participant of his 
influence.—The article stands before 0:0. Erasm., Knapp: 
tu ex eruditione notus ille et clarus Israelitarum doctor es, 
‘You are well known on account of your erudition and a 
celebrated teacher of the Israelites.’ A different explana- 
tion is given by Bengel. 

V. 11. We—the prophets, with immediate reference to 
Christ and the Baptist. You—the Jewish teachers, puffed 
up with a dead knowledge of the law. Olshausen has: 
*“2awG., comp. 1: 5, 11, 12, 1s also to be understood of the 
reception and assimilation of essentzal being, not of receiving 
mere representations. The energies of the Spirit alone can 
awaken new life within ; it cannot be done by altered repre- 
sentations or modified conceptions.”’ 

V. 12. The influence of the Divine Spirit in effecting the 
new birth of man, was a fact which, to a certain extent, and 
im a certain manner, was also experienced by holy men of the 
Old Testament; and it may be said to be a standing and ad- 
mitted fact upon the earth. In contrast with it, Christ pla- 
ces the wonderful counsels of God in regard to the kind and 
mode of redemption, and calls them thus contrasted énovea- 
via, heavenly things, which He himself knew only by his 
more intimate oneness with the Father, John 1:18. So Orig. 
Beng. : Regeneratio est ex coelo, non quidem in coelo, est 
quidem illa in margine coeli, ‘ Regeneration is from heaven, 
not indeed in heaven, but as it were on the brink of heaven.’ 
Comp. John 6: 61, 62. Some few interpreters, after the ex- 
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ample of the Pseudo-Aug. in Quaest. in N. T, Q. 59, ex- 
plain it differently. Beza: Si crasso et plebeio stilo loquen- 
tem non intelligitis et ideo loquentem repudiatis—nec enim 
doctrinam suam terrenam vocat, sed ipsius tradendae mo- 
dum, ‘If you do not understand him speaking in a coarse 
and plebeian style and therefore reject him—yet he does not 
call his doctrine earthly, but the manner of communicating it.’ 

V. 13. Kai like xattorye, 3:32. 8:54. 17:25. To ascend 
into heaven and descend—a figurative expression descriptive 
of the fact, that his being was with God whilst his manifesta- 
tion was in humanity. It contains no reference to the as- 
cension of Jesus. ‘‘ No one has ever been able to go out of 
humanity and ascend up to heaven to examine the mysteries 
of God (v. 31,) except He who from a higher state of exis- 
tence entered into humanity, whilst at the same time he still 
continues to retain a super-human being.” “O odv has gener- 
ally (e. g. by Erasm., Ernesti, etc.) been regarded as the 
part. impf., the same with v¢ 7jv. _ Now, although this is ad- 
missible, the connexion here rather indicates the proper 
meaning of the present. Comp. ecu: 7: 34,36, The de- 
scending is again limited. Of the humanity of Christ, the 
other essential feature is mentioned, viz., that the Divinity 
does not cease to be immanent in this humanity. See 
Fritzsche de Revel. Notione Comm. p. 48. 

V. 14. Christ now intimates something concerning that 
énougaviov, the heavenly. Comp. on this passage the ingen- 
uous treatise of Menken: ueber die ehrene Schlange, 2te 
Ausg. Bremen 1829, whose ideas have been partly criticised 
and partly farther developed with much learning, but with lit- 
ile solidity, by Kern : ueber die ehrene Schlange in Bengel’s 
Theol. Archiv, 1 B. 1,2, 3, st. See also Heydenr. s. 78. By 
a fact taken from the Old Testament, which was well known 
to one learned in the Scriptures, the Redeemer shows him 
what he would be for the world. In this intimation there is 
much more contained than Nicodemus, at that time, could 
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comprehend. Moses erected a brazen serpent for the Israel- 
ites, who were stung by poisonous serpents ; he who looked 
upon it with confidence in the word of Jehovah, Wisd. 16: 6, 
7, was healed of his malady. The Redeemer intimates by it, 
1. His future elevation on the tree of the cross. Some, like 
Ammonius among the ancients, and Paulus among the mod- 
erns, take vwour in the ordinary signification, to glorify. 
But, not to mention other reasons, the authority of the disci- 
ple who interprets must be of great weight with us; in 12: 
33, he refers the expression to the manner of Christ’s death. 
This meaning is obviously found also in 8: 28. In the Ara- 
maean 4p? means, to elevate, but also to hang, to crucify, 


Ezra 6: 11. In Syriac (act » the cross. Inthe Test. XII 


Patr. p. 739: éni EvAov Uwodr, ‘ to raise upon a cross.’ Yet 
Christ may have used this word designedly in order to con- 
nect with it a double meaning, as Theoph., Calv., Semler, 
etc. assume, viz. 12: 32. Even his deep humiliation was the 
root of his elevation, Col. 2:15. 2. The Redeemer inti- 
mates by it, that through his elevation on the cross—which 
is the highest point of his holy obedience—the power of the 
kingdom of darkness would be broken, Col. 2: 14, 15. The 
suspended serpent denoted that the power of the poisonous 
serpent was overcome, but only 3. For those who believed. 
As in the one case a faithful reliance on the word of Jehovah 
in those who looked upon the serpent, which figuratively re- 
presented the vanquished power of evil, was the sole condi- 
tion of being healed ; so in the latter case also, a faithful look 
upon the Redeemer is the only condition of salvation. et 
points to the fact, that the whole work of redemption pro- 
ceeds from a certain internal divine necessity, Luke 24: 46. 
Matt. 16:21. Concerning vids rz. a. see on 1: 52. 

V. 15. The second and third point of the comparison is 
developed. He who remains without fazth in the Redeemer, 
becomes a prey to anwdeva, destruction; he who believes in 
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him, has eternal life. The Scriptures mention two kingdoms, 
the one of life and light, the other that of darkness and death. 
The first is, where the life is from God; the second, where 
man continues in a selfish life. These kingdoms exist in the 
present order of things, but they extend also into that of fu- 
turity. The first kingdom forms a spiritual union with the 
invisible realm of unfallen spirits; the other, with that of the 
fallen ones. It is always necessary to remember the com- 
plex character of these ideas, when John mentions the op- 
position between w7 and @avaros, life and death. Comp. 
the development in the author’s Comm. on Rom. 5: 12. 7: 9. 

V. 16. ‘Translation into the kingdom of light and life is 
effected through the objective act of the Son of God by his 
manifestation in fallen humanity, and by its restoration again, 
of which the highest point was the holy death of the Inno- 
cent One. dovae like wa godcdovae Luke 12: 19. Gal. 1: 
4. Comp. Rom. 8: 32. Tit. 2:14. Similarly 1 John 4: 9.— 
According to Erasm., Rosenm., Paulus, etc. the Evangelist 
here begins to speak. But to suppose that he broke off so 
abruptly without any intimation, would be harsh. Comp. on 
1: 16. 

V. 17,18. The design of God in sending his Son was the 
salvation of the world—if they are lost it must be through 
their own guilt in withdrawing from his light and life. Comp. 
also 12:47. Acts 18:46. The judgment refers not merely 
to the future state ; it begins already here. We exclude our- 
selves from receiving the Son of God by faith, and from con- 
fidence in him—this is the punishment. God, then, judges 
no one except him who judges himself. In other places also, 
the Scriptures represent the judgment of God in regard to 
sinners, as simply another mode of that judgment which the 
sinful man pronounces upon himself, John 9: 39, 41. comp. 
obs. on Rom. 1: 24. Chrys.: 7) r00rd qnouv, Ore avrd 10 
GmLOTElY GuEruvonros xOAuoLS (70 yaO éxT0G éivas TOD Gu-~ 
10g nad HATE TOLTO mEylorny ExEL THY TLUWglar), 7) 10 Beam 
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Aov no0evagwyrer, ‘ He means to say this, either that unbe- 
lief itself, unrepented of, is punishment, (for to be without 
the Light, even this brings the highest torment,) or that he 
declares beforehand that which is about to come.’ On the 
meaning of xo/vecy and xgiovg comp. the treatise of Flatt in 
Symb. P. I. 

V. 19—21. Why do men pronounce this dreadful self 
condemnation, in excluding themselves from the Light? Be- 
cause they Jove darkness rather than light. Pascal 1. 3, il 
faut aimer les choses divines pour les connoitre. “ It is ne- 
cessary to love divine things, in order toknowthem.’ Aug. : 
Erant mala opera eorum? Quid est hoc? Quorum enim 
erant bona opera? Sed dilexerunt, inquit, tenebras. Ibi 
posuit vim. Multi enim dilexerunt peccata sua, multi confessi 
sunt; quia qui confitetur peccata sua et accusat, jam cum 
Deo facit. Accusat Deus peccata tua, si et tu accusas, con- 
jungeris Deo. Oportet ut oderis in te cpus tuum et ames in 
te opus Dei. Cum autem inceperit tibi displicere quod fe- 
cisti, 2b¢ inciptunt bona tua opera, ‘ Were their works evil ? 
What is that? Whose works are good? But, says the 
Apostle, they Loven darkness. Here he places the empha- 
sis. For many have loved their sins and many have confes- 
sed them; but he who confesses his sms and accuses them, 
he is now on the side of God. God accuses your sins, and 
if you accuse them also you are joined with God. It is ne- 
cessary that you should hate your own work in you, and 
love the work of God in you. But when that which you 
have done begins to displease you, then your good works com- 
mence.  Ilag yao, every one—a position which is con- 
firmed by the whole history of man. Wavia noaccesr, like 
au. movsiv, 1 John 3:9, to live in sin. “Fdtyyecv like gar- 
€govv, by which it is explained v.21. Eph. 5:6,13. It then 
passes over into the meaning of xatavoyivery. Deg, light, 
is here used in a two-fold sense. It partly denotes the spirit- 
ual light and particularly Christ, partly the light of the day, 
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comp. 8:12. In the latter meaning it is found also in the clas- 
sics, Xenoph. Agesil. 9,1. In regard to the present case the 
meaning is: “ He who lives in evil hates the appearance of 
the light in my person, and avoides it, for otherwise it would 
become manifest that his deeds are wrong.” — Adn@eve is ta- 
ken here in that practical signification, which has been giv- 
en 1:14, the right, what is right —Zy Geo, ‘ from a divine 
impulse, and with reference to God,’ Eph. 5:8. 1 Cor. 7: 
39 ; it means something more than xara Oeov, Rom. 8: 27. 
2 Cor. 7: 10. The meaning is: “‘ Whosoever, ere he has 
learned to know Christ, with sincerity strives after the Good, 
and in all his actions makes God the fountain and the aim, he 

will not fear to approach Christ; true, Christ will reveal to 
him still farther the depravity of his heart and conduct him to 
a higher holiness, but even with this will he gladly accept.” 
—It is probable indeed, that much which the Redeemer ex- 
pressed to the Rabbi in this remarkable conversation by 
night, at that time might not have been perfectly clear to him, 
—hbut what a deep impression it had made is manifest from 
7: 59. 19: 39. 

V. 22,23. Jesus had held the conversation with Nico- 
demus in Jerusalem. In opposition to this metropolis the 
the country is called “/ovd. 7, the land of Judea, as YS is op- 
posed to 7°» in Jos.8:1; in Luke 5: 17 ‘/ovd. stands connect- 
ed with ‘/egovood. ‘Aivwy, Aenon, according to Eusebius, 
lay eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis, towards Salim and 
near the Jordan. Jerome says that Sadeiu, Salim, was also 
eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis. | But we are here 
met with the difficulty, that the places mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome, were in Samaria, whilst those spoken of by John 
were in Judea. Comp. Bachiene II. 3. p. 436. espec. rem. 
p. 438. 

V.24 Seems to be the rectification of a chronological 
mistake which placed the imprisonment of the Baptist too 


early. 
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V. 25—28. The ovv refers back to the baptizing of John — 


and to Jesus also. Zrjryorg, Acts 15:2. A dispute, in con- 
sequence of a question of dispute which had been proposed, 
called N°wWP by the Rabbins. According to the Codd. the 
more difficult reading ‘/ovda’ov is to be preferred to “/ou- 
Ouiwy. “Ex denotes the point of starting. The Pharisees 
were as much attached to the external xa@agvouol, purifica- 
tions, as the disciples of John overvalued their baptism. 
See Otho, Lex. Rabb. s. v. lotio. In general, the disciples 
of John had more in common with the strict character of 
Judaism. They also fasted much. We therefore observe, that 
they were joined by the pharisaic Jews, who probably incited 
them against the disciples of Jesus, as being less zealous Is- 
raelites, Matt. 9: 14. Luke 5: 33. The Pharisees were con- 
sequently displeased because Jesus obtained more disciples 
than John, John 4:1. It is therefore probable, that some 
one may have opposed the disciples of John, when they 
greatly extolled their baptism, by saying that the lustration of 
Jesus was more dignified, and that on this account, the mul- 
titude were greatly attracted by him. The disciples of John 
had so much worldly ambition that they brought this matter 
before their master. The perf. wey. is to be understood as 
in 1:34. They mean to say : “ He who thought it necessary 


to be baptized by you, and to receive your testimony, now. 


pretends himself to baptize.” But the truly hamble Baptist, 
who felt satisfied with his divine calling as a herald, first di- 
rects them to the fact, that if any one is called to occupy so 
great a sphere of action, this certainly cannot be done without 
the will of God ; he (the Baptist) therefore, could not intrude 
himself, nor was this state of things by any means unexpected 
to him; he had announced beforehand, that he himself had 
only come to prepare the way for Christ. Comp. John 19: 
11. 

V.29. The Baptist now developes his relation to Christ 
by a beautiful figure, At the Jewish marriages, a friend of 
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the bridegroom offered himself to be a mediator in all the 
transactions between him and the bride ( T2219, originally 
friend, hence in this place gilog rev vuugiou, then likewise, 
vuugaywyos). Inthe Old Testament, the relation of God 
to the theocracy had been represented under the image of 
matrimony; here in like manner the same figure is used 
to express the relation of the Messiah to the Messianic theo- 
cracy. Thus in the Chaldee Targum also, the Canticles are 
throughout explained as expressive of the relation which the 
Messiah as bridegroom, sustained to the Jewish Theocracy, 
as bride. This office of mediator is now performed by the 
Baptist. He is only called to make known to the theocracy 
its King and Lord, its bridegroom ; the terms éornzwe¢ and 
axovwv denote the friend, as he stands before the bridal 
chamber, and joyfully listens to the intercourse between the 
bridegroom and his bride. When this was done the appoint- 
ment of the Baptist was completed. IJ/Anoovodas, fulfilled, 
to. be made complete, 15: 11. 16: 24. 1 John 1:4. Phil. 2: 2. 

V. 30. Calvin: non modo inanes honoris fumos, qui 
hominum errore in eum temere congerebantur, discutit, sed 
etiam solicite cavet ne legitimus honos, quem illi Dominus 
contulerat, Christi splendorem obscuret. Christo lampas 
tradenda est. Interea testatur aequo animo, se passurum ut 
in nihilum redigatur, modo totum mundum suis radiis im- 
pleat Christus. 

V. 31. The New Testament character of this verse, and 
the style of expression bearing such a strong resemblance 
to that of John, have given rise to the conjecture that the 
Evangelist here breaks off the discourse of the Baptist and 
begins to speak himself. Bengel, Wetstein, Kuinoel and 
Liicke, have assumed this to be the case. On the other 
hand, however, we must confess, that in a grammatical point 
of view such an interruption seems to be too little demand- 
ed, see on 1:16. Christ had an existence before man was 
created; in respect to his internal nature, then, he is above 
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all others ; this is very similar to 1: 15. Inasmuch as this 
is the case, his discourse has a different character, and so far 
also he stands elevated above all others. 

V. 382—34. A retrospect to Christ’s own words, v. 11. 
“He has as certain a knowledge of the supernatural, as he 
has of the experience of sense, and yet (xa/ asin v. 13,) he is 
not believed. But whosoever believes, gives to himself and 
to God a high testimony—to God, for he acknowledges his 
wlndevo, truth; to himself, for he has avowed the pro- 
per rule of truth which man bears within himself; Acs spirit 
has testified of the Spirit of God.” “4A 97, true, with re- 
ference to the divine promise to satisfy the wants of man by 
him whom he sent. This is developed in v. 34. God has 
impressed on the words of his Messenger the stamp of the 
fulness of the Spirit. He who acknowledges this, acknow- 
ledges that God really has fulfilled his promise to mankind.— 
‘Ex weéroov, without measure; éx denotes measure, like se- 
cundum, 2 Cor. 8: 13, 2& ésoryroe. 

V. 35, 36. The love of God to his only begotten Son has 
made him a perfect Mediator for the salvation of men, so that 
they receive all divine things and all happiness through him 
alone, Matt. 11: 27. Faith is the medium through which are 
appropriated these full gifts of grace, which God proffers to 
man in His Only Begotten. Faith gives the ¢w2) awyzos, 
eternal life, v.15. The miozes, faith—related to me(Pomae 
even by its etymology—is a submission to something which 
is objectively higher in respect to knowledge and will, and, 
therefore, in every instance it includes obedience. Hence 
onevdety is opposed to mecteveey, Rom. 1:5. 15: 18; in other 
places also, envorety and anecOeiv, Rom. 11: 30, are used 
alternately. The consequence of this disobedient unbelief is 
that avroxaraxocola, which has been mentioned v. 19; this 
is expressed in a positive manner in the divine anger against 
unbelievers. “£n/ with the acc. includes, at the same time, 
motion and continuation, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


V.1—8. The labours of John the Baptist, which were 
always restricted within the limits of the Old Testament ser- 
vice, did not appear to the Pharisaic Jews to offer any hostil- 
ity to their attachment to the law. Nevertheless, he had laid 
open their hypocrisy so earnestly, Matt. 3: 7, that they felt 
by no means favourably inclined towards him. Nothing but 
the general authority which he enjoyed on account of his 
strict adherence to the law, had prevented them from giving 
expression to their hostile disposition, Matt. 21:26. He had 
now been thrown into prison by Herod. But Jesus appeared 
in his place, a man who reproved hypocrisy much more 
strongly, Matt. 23: 1—31, who also subjected himself much 
less to the outward human enactments of those learned in the 
Scripture :—his hearers increased. (The praes. wovet and not 
the imperf. because at that time the thing had not yet ceas- 
ed, Viger, p..214). This disquieted those members of the 
Sanhedrim who were of a Pharisaic disposition. They per- 
secuted Jesus. But as he knew that he had not then arri- 
ved at the end of his labours, he leaves Judea, in order to 
escape from their persecutions. It seems that but few Phar- 
isees resided in Galilee. 

V. 4,5. Those who travelled on foot from Galilee to Je- 
rusalem, returned back from the metropolis by the direct road 
in three days. None but the very strict Jew made a circuit 
through Perea on the right side of the Jordan. The Samar- 
tan town t52W is called in Greek Suyéu or ca 2izeue; un- 
der Alexander it was the capital of Samaria, but at a later pe- 
riod the city of Samaria took its place. It was situated direct- 
ly on the road to Jerusalem. Comp. Euseb., Onom. p. 143, 
ed. Bonfr. The appellation Svyeo is perhaps a nickname, ow- 
jng to the hatred of the Jews against the Samaritans. ‘The 
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Samaritans were regarder: as idolaters, ogol. This appears 
from Sir. 50: 26 (28) : of Hadj wEvOL ty Ogee Samagelas, 
Dvicorielu, wai 6 dacs woes 6 xatouav év Ltximocs, 
‘Those who sit in the mountain of Samaria, and the Philis- 
tines, and the foolish (idolatrous) people that dwell in Si- 
chem.’ So also in the Apoer. Test. XII. Patr. p. 564: 22- 
uj heyoutryn moheg aovvérwr, ‘ Sichem is called a city of 
fools, (idolaters).’ This appellation, therefore, (Sychar,) ac- 
cording to Lightf. and Reland, may be a play upon the word 
72, that is, lying and idolatry. So the Samaritans, on the 
other hand, changed the W3p2m3 M3, the holy house, in Jeru- 
salem, into 2n3797 m2, domus percussionis. Solikewise the 
Jews distort several names which refer to Christianity, see 
Kisenmenger, Entd. Judenth. I. 275. 67. They even call 
John the Baptist »W> 75> alluding to Is, 26: 10, ‘ Shall the 
ungodly obtain favour?’ Still, however, the change of x for 
e may have been accidental, as in other cases the liquids are 
transmuted; thus "£75222: in Jeremiah, Bedcad for Be- 
dvcéo.—'O (better with Griesb. per attr. od) 20wzey, an allu- 
sion to the fact recorded Gen. 33: 19, and handed down by 
tradition, comp. the translation of the LXX, and Jos. 24: 32. 

V. 6,7. Some explain ovrwe by ag éruze ; better thus: 
so then, namely, as he was tired, Rev. 3: 16. Thus it occurs 
frequently in profane writers after participles. See on this 
use Bornemann, in Ros. Exeg. Rep. IL. 246. “Zxrn, -the 
stxth, about noon, according to our mode of reckoning, and 
therefore at the time of the greatest heat. 

V.7—9. “Ext. Sam., from Samaria, not the capital, for 
that lay two miles distant, but the country, see v.9. The 
Jews were not permitted to buy even victuals from the Sa- 
maritans. But Christ suffers his disciples to break through 
this prejudice, and elevates himself above it. He who did 
not hesitate to have intercourse with publicans and sinners, 
that he might save their souls, did not avoid the Samaritans. 
Nay, in the parable, Luke 10: 33, Christ even blames the Jews 
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on account of their prejudice.—T he woman discovers from his 
language that Jesus belongs to the Jews, as the pronuncia- 
tion of the Samaritans deviated from it, Judg. 12: 6.—John 
adds an explanatory remark for such of his readers as were 
not Jews. The hatred of the Jews against the Samaritans 
is expressed, for instance, in Talm. Tr. Sanhedrim, f. 104: 
“ He who receives a Samaritan into his house and entertains 
him, deserves that his children should be sent into exile.”’ 
On the other hand, the Samaritans also hated the Jews, Luke 
9:53. The principal works concerning the Samaritans, 
their history and religion, are Cellarius, Collectan. Hist. Sa- 
marit. Cizae 1688. Reland, Dissert. misc., Traj. ad Rh. 
1706. Diss. VII. de Samaritanis, Diss. III. de monte Gari- 
sim. Millius, Dissert. sel., Lugd. Batav. 1743, Diss. 14, de 
Causis Odii inter Judaeos et Samaritanos. Friedrich, dis- 
‘ cussionum de Christologia Samaritanorum liber, Lips. 1821. 
Gesenius, Carmina Samaritana, Lips. 1824. 

V.10. According to his wise manner of teaching, Jesus con- 
stantly connects his instructions concerning heavenly things 
with earthly ones. Several writers, as Euth. and Beza, are of 
opinion that by dwysa, gift, Christ himself is meant, inas- 
much as he continually discovered Himself more and more ; 
but this thought is contained in what follows, xa? tig 0 Agyav 
oot, ‘ who it is that saith to thee.’ Szall better Erasm. and 
Calvin; the latter says: hoe singulare beneficium, praesen- 
tem Christum habere, qui vitam aeternaim secum ferebat, 
‘The distinguished favour of having Christ present, who 
brought with him eternal life ;’ he therefore refers to the op- 
portunity of learning to know Christ. Christ compares his 
discourse to living water, because it is not a traditional teach- 
ing, and because like that it refreshes, when man thirsts af- 
ter a lasting, a satisfying good. 

V. 11, 12. The woman, living only in earthly things, and 
without culture, does not in the least apprehend the deep 
meaning of the remark ; she understands it literally. What 
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condescension in the divine Redeemer, to unite himself to 
such weak, neglected minds; to lay open the hidden spark 
that comes from God and which even they carry within 
themselves !—According to the accounts of travellers, the 
well is 105 feet deep, and now contains only five feet of wa- 
ter. So great a depth must necessarily have kept the water 
very fresh— Meifwy, more excellent, preferable, comp. 8: 
53. The meaning is: canst thou have any thing better than 
Jacob had ? 

V. 13,14. When man has once been aided by Christ to 
obtain an insight into that revelation designed for human na- 
ture under all its necessities, he no longer desires other spir-- 
itual nutriment. Hence in Sir. 24: 28, 29, it is said, “‘ they 
that drink of me, (human wisdom) shall still be thirsty.” Yet 
this doctrine of revelation does not remain as something ex- 
ternal to man. The sanctifying and enlightening influences 
of the Divine Spirit within, are connected with that insight 
into the essential nature of revelation, so that in his own in- 
ward being man enters into connexion and communion with 
that higher world, whence the doctrine of Christ derives its 
origin. This internal communion with God and the Re- 
deemer is here compared to a fountain whose waters boil up 
and flow even unto everlasting life. The a2) aéaveog, eter- 
nal life, is that sanctified life of the inward man in God, 
which shall be perfected in the future world where all limita- 
tions are removed, but which commences even here when- 
ever man enters into union with the Redeemer through faith. 
Consequently, Christ often declares that the man who is filled 
with faith enters here already into this eternal life, John 5: 
24; in other places, on the contrary, as here, he describes 
this Cw) afwveog as something future. It is the same, then, 
as with the Pao. r. ovg. (see on 3: 3,) with the owrygia, 
viodeoia, salvation, adoption, etc. which are all represented 
as something present, and, at the same time, as something 
still to be expected. Christ here designs to teach that this 
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communion with God strengthens and developes itself in man 
more and more, (xy &évveog) until at last it attain its end 
where it will be divested of all restrictions, so that for such 
an one death will bring no enaaee buta completion only of in- 
ward holiness. Cyrill: 6 tay gucy voarwy é Eu Goon GaMEvos 
OUxétL MOMOTE duproee, aad Kee ny ny év éaurm 1006 Cwnv 
aiavioyv anoroepery oxvovoeay, ‘ whosoever shall 
drink of my waters will never thirst more, but he shall have 
within himself a fountain able to nourish him unto everlast- 
ing life.’ Benson: the spirit of love and faith shall be an in- 
ward living principle. Bengel: Vita aeterna confluens tali- 
um fontium, imo Oceanus. 

V.15. Whilst Christ utters words which draw all who 
understand them towards heaven, the uncultivated woman, 
estranged from divine things, is entirely incapable of appre- 
hending what he wishes to say. With heavenly self-denial 
Jesus still continues with her, and does not think her too low 
for his company. 

V. 16—18. We find that almost always Christ addressed 
those who clave wholly to the earth, in words of whose mean- 
ing they could scarcely form the most dim conception, much 
less clearly understand ; such was the case with Nicodemus, 
so in c. vi., and so also here. Surveying with intuitive in- 
sight the inward condition of those with whom he held inter- 
course, Christ could perceive where there was a soil able to 
receive and foster the germ enveloped in the seed, until the 
proper time came when it should be favoured with other in- 
fluences and thus spring up and bear fruit. So, also, many 
words of profound import slumbered in the hearts of his dis- 
ciples, without being understood, until the time when the 
Spirit from on high revived them. In this conversation with 
the Samaritan woman, Christ without doubt had the same 
end in view. He now discontinues that sublime discourse. 
He turns to another object, by means of which he found the 
right way of awakening her slumbering spirit, and by which 
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he made her conscious of her sinfulness. It is a fact of univer- 
sal experience that even in the most obtuse men a Sense for 
the Spiritual is generated, and an entrance into it, as soon as 
you can succeed in awakening within them a feeling of dis- 
cord and of sin, and of convincing them through that of their 
inward relation to God. Such also was the case in the pres- 
ent instance. The woman had had five husbands, and now, 
probably, she was guilty of living with a man in an illegal in- 
tercourse. In virtue of his prophetic spirit Christ perceives 
this relation, and begins to influence the woman from this 
point, and to arouse her conscience.— _4vdga ov'x &., I have 
no husband. She gave an indefinite answer, as Euth. says, 
ZOUATOVOE TO Gioyoov TOU myaypatos, ‘concealing the 
shamefulness of the affair.’ 

V. 20. The city of Sichem lay in a fertile valley, abound- 
ing in springs, where there are, even at this day, plantations 
of mulberry trees; at its right was the fruitful mountain Ge- 
rizim, on which Moses had pronounced the blessing, Deut. 
11: 29, and where the Samaritans had built their temple, in 
the place of which, after it had been destroyed by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, they erected an altar. When putting this ques- 
tion, therefore, the woman could point to that mountain. 
That she did so was very natural, since that question involved 
the most important point of dispute between the Jews and the 
Samaritans. Should it still appear strange that the woman 
seems to have allowed what so nearly concerned herself to 
produce such a transient impression upon her heart, it is on- 
ly necessary for us to remember the universal fact, that man, 
when wanting in true humility, quickly breaks off the topic 
of conversation whenever he feels himself touched by any 
judgment pronounced upon his inward state, or upon his con- 
dition in general. 

V. 21—25. Ina sublime expression, Jesus now points toa 
time when the worship of God should no longer be restricted 
to any particular place. He elevates himself in a prophetic 
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vision, which can only be explained from his higher nature. 
Ata time, when he had but twelve disciples collected around 
him, and even those weak and deficient in knowledge, when 
every thing around wore a hostile aspect towards him—at 
‘such a time, he elevates himself to a view of a far distant fu- 
ture, when his revelation shall have pervaded the human race 
to such a degree, that thenceforth the worship of the true 
God would no longer be confined to any single place. In 
the first place, however, he settles, though merely in the way 
of passing, en passant, the proposed point of discussion. We 
will first explain this answer. The readings » and ov are 
mere glosses; 0 is the established one. The ancients, Epi- 
phanius, Origen and the Rabbins, reproached the Samari- 
tans with idolatry; and hence it is that many writers have 
thought they found in these words an accusation of a similar 
kind. Maimon., however, ad Tr. Beracoth, c. 8, confesses, 
that that accusation is untrue. Others believe, that 0 is pla- 
ced instead of xa® 6, for pro vestra ignorantia :—which would 
be quite unidiomatic. Ammonius has justly remarked: 2a- 
pageitar mer yao ws év andw te xol abytntm hoy@ me00- 
xuvovot tov Os0v, /ovdaior 08 Ove VOMOU Zui MEOGHTOY THY 
TOU bvr0S ywoer nara TO éyympodry OEZOusvoe TOY Lapa- 
petty UmHOZOY ovverwregot, ‘ The Samaritans indeed wor- 
shipped God in a simple and inartificial manner ; but the 
Jews, having received their knowledge of divinity, [things 
spiritual, essential being?] as far as was permitted, through 
the Law and the Prophets, were more intelligent than the 
Samaritans.’ So also Grotius and others. According to 
the Christian view, God can be truly known only by means 
of the sacred history, in which he appears acting. The Sa- 
maritans received the Pentateuch alone as divine; they 
therefore wanted the continued revelation of God to his peo- 
ple, and Christ could with propriety say, that they did not 
know God truly. “/Z owrnoia, salvation, the kingdom of 
the Messiah developed itself out of the Jewish theocracy. 
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Chrys.: owzyglay tHy avrov nagovolay xaker, ‘He calls 
his advent salvation.’ This additional remark confirms the 
preceding explanation. For the very reason that the Jews 
remained under the influence of an unbroken and continuous 
chain of revelation, the kingdom of the Messiah emanated 
from them. Yet after this decision, the Redeemer points to 
a common ground, which must be acknowledged to be a 
higher one both by Jews and Samaritans. Chrys. : aAeor- 
EXTODUEY UMON, W Yuval, TH TEONM THY NELOXLYIGEWS, 
many Glha nui ovtme réhog Eset horndy* Ov yao Ta TOY TO- 
nov auecgOnostat, adla zui 10 tov TEONOY THE hartgselag’ 
ual tavra éni Gugueg éornuer, ‘we have the advantage of 
you, O woman, in the mode of divine worship ; but notwith- 
standing this, the end shall be the same. For neither can 
circumstances of place, nor the mode of worship, ever be 
substituted [for holiness of heart]; all these stand at the 
door.’ The prophecies Mal. 1: 11. Is. 66: 1, refer to the 
time when the worship of God will no longer be confined to 
any particular place. Kali vuv éori, and now is. The 
xa has an explanatory and corrective force, Viger p. 525. 
Polyb. ap. Raph. ad h. 1. éorae tovco zal yeverae vor, ‘it will 
be and now is.’— 4A 0cv0g, true, that which corresponds to 
its idea, like yv2jovoe, see on 1: 9.— Ay av. x. GA. “in spirit 
and in truth,’ is resolved by Kuinoel and others into the ad- 
verbs mvevuarixos xai adnOos; so that the same sense 
would be expressed by both these words, and the latter would 
only be epexegetical of the former. But this is incorrect. 
"AA. here means the internal truth of the Spirit, as has been 
developed on John 1: 14. In like manner avetue, Spirit, 
cannot be conceived merely as the opposite of owe, body, 
but also as the opposite of oa, flesh. Both relations ought 
to be taken together (as Liicke well remarks) as they are 
connected internally with each other: ‘‘ God is a pure sim- 
ple Spirit, (‘Truth and Holiness are also involved in the attri- 
bute of God’s Simplicitas) ; He must therefore be worshipped 
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in a true manner, that is, in a manner purely spiritual, con- 
formably to the nature of his Being.” Ammonius: ¢ 6 Geog 
ovx gore Owe, “al tHv hatoelay avrov rovavtny Eivas Oéi, 
nal Ova tov yuiv dowuarov noosgegsoOae. TIvetua Aéyee 
LO vontOY tov avOounon, OneQ OxéoEe nal OLadéeoes EevwmLoy 
TOY FE0U yivOuEvoy MEOGKLVEL TOV YEOV, WS xai Oo ayyEhoL, 
THS ev TONW MEDDKLYNOEWS OVx OVENS, év nYEvuate nal ahye 
@eig. August.: Foras ieramus, intro missi sumus. Intus 
age totum. Et si forte quaeris aliquem locum altum, aliquem 
locum sanctum, intus exhibe te templum Deo. In templo 
vis orare, in te ora. Sed prius esto templum Dei, quia ille 
in templo suo exaudiet orantem. On the depth of the truth 
here expressed by Christ, that God is a Spirit, see the valua- 
ble remarks of Neander, Chrysost. Th. II. s. 304. Nean- 
der’s Tertullian, s. 449. 

V. 25, 26. The Samaritans received only the Penta- 
teuch, and consequently they could have but a very imperfect 
knowledge of the Messiah. They probably had fixed them- 
selves principally on Deut. 18: 15. According to this proph- 
ecy, the Messiah must have appeared to them as a teacher with 
extraordinary divine illumination. And, indeed, the descrip- 
tion which the Samaritans gave of the Messiah whom they ex- 
pected, in the letter which they sent to England in the year 
1718, was altogether that of a prophet rather than that of a 
king, see Repert. fiir bibl. und Morgenl. Litt. B. IX. s. 28. 
Nay, they even call the Messiah a prophet according to Deut. 
18:15. [Concerning mn conversor, the pretended name of 
the Messiah among the Samaritans, comp. Gesenius Anzeige 
der Correspondance, etc. in den Jahrb. fur wissensch. Knit. 
Mai 1830, s. 652.] It follows from this, that the Samaritans, 
unlike the Jews, did not mingle the political element with their 
expectations. The woman, who both in heart and spirit was 
incapable of apprehending the sublime words of Jesus, un- 
derstands in general only, that he speaks of a higher know!- 
edge that is attainable ; but with that indolence which is 
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natural, instead of engaging with zeal in an examination 
that might conduct to deeper religious knowledge, she con- 
soles herself with the hope of that great and inspired teacher 
of God. Christ now reveals himself to her as the Messiah, 
(although he did not wish to have it communicated to every 
one, Matt. 16: 20,) partly because he saw, that after the gen- 
eral impressions which had been communicated, this very 
circumstance would produce the deepest effect on her, and 
partly because she was a simple woman, who would be less 
likely to intermingle political matters with it. And, as has been 
mentioned above, the Samaritans did not incline to do this.— 
‘Eyo e(ut, Tam, in the LXX. for the Hebrew N15 728 Deut. 
32: 39. Is. 43: 13, 25. In the same place, the Aramaean is 


tal 13] . Inthe Hebr. and Aram. the personal pronoun 


stands to denote the verb. subst., and, at the same time, the 
neut. as the predicate, e. g. Is. 43: 25, JPW AM NAT DSN, 
‘LT it is, He who blotteth out thy transgr ressions.’ In Syriac 
° y ° no ° ° 

gesaiks tal LQ fa! al . The same in Arabic. We 
must, therefore, supply it in our language, John 13:19. In 
classic Greek, in cases like this, John 6:20. 8:58, the 
name of the speaker would be added to éyw «?ue, or the name 
alone would be placed as an answer to the question. 

V. 27. The Rabbins despise the female sex, because they 
are entirely without religious knowledge. Talm. Tr, Kid- 
duschin f. 70. R. Samuel says: ‘‘ No one salutes a woman.” 
They would not impart religious knowledge to them on ac- 
count of their Jny3 na2z want of apprehensive pow- 
ers. Talm. Tr. Sota, f. 20. ‘‘ He who instructs his daugh- 
ter in the law, is like one who acts the fool.”—After those 
elevated remarks Jesus was obviously in a solemn state of 
mind, which was also manifested in his external appearance, 
so that the disciples did not venture to interrupt him. We 
here have the relation of eye witnesses. 

V. 28—30. The impression made upon the woman by 
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laying open to her her crimes is deepened when she discovers 
in Christ the Divine Messiah. Full of lively joy and antici- 
pations, she leaves her vessel, and first thinks of relating 
these miracles to others. 

V. 31—34. Jesus was absorbed in serious thought. His 
prophetic vision was transported to the period when, by his 
agency, the whole form of the earth should be changed. 
With this conversation commenced his religious labours and 
influence beyond the boundaries of Israel.—At first, his dis- 
ciples did not venture to disturb him ; they then inquire about 
something with which they think he will be pleased. As 
usual Jesus immediately connects the heavenly with the 
earthly. He had just refreshed himself inwardly by reflect- 
ing on the high destination which the Father had conferred 
on him; in consequence of which he had forgotten every 
earthly want. Following then the impression of the moment, 
he could say to the disciples that he was inwardly nourished. 
So also the manner of expression in v. 34, results from that 
interna] reflection, which had been occasioned by his re- 
marks in the conversation with the Samaritan woman.—On 
the use of “va, see on 1: 27. 

V. 35. Whilst the Redeemer was reflecting on the divine 
influence, which his work would spread over the whole 
earth till the completion of the present order of things, he 
sees those Samaritans approaching whom the woman had 
called out from the city. He had already said, that the time 
had now come, when his great work should begin; when he 
beheld these men, full of desire to be instructed, he sees in 
them the commencement of that great period. -Chrysost. : 
nai yao nowy hoenev 16 nly dog éoxoneroy tov SaMager- 
TOV, THY O€ T7]3 MVOULOEDEWS HUTOY ELOLMOTHTE TAS YOoAS 
hevnatvouevas gnoly, ‘For seeing a multitude of the Samar- 
itans coming, he calls their preparedness of disposition, the 
white fields.’— 7éroaunvos, sc. yoovog. The time of seed- 
ing in Palestine occurred in the last half of November, in De- 
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cember and the first half of January. ‘The interval from that 
time till harvest, was four or five months. Barley was the 
fruit which could first be harvested. Hence the sower was 
accustomed to console himself on account of the trouble of 
his occupation, by saying, that it was not long till harvest. 
Perhaps there were also fields, which had been sowed, with- 
in sight of Christ when he spoke. Christ, now, in applying 
this to spiritual matters, means to say: Whilst sowing, and 
burdened with the trouble of your employment, you console 
yourselves with the approaching harvest ; in the same man- 
ner, your eyes and mine must be elevated, whilst beholding 
even now the white fields in those Samaritans, who are so 
desirous of salvation. 
V. 36—38, Christ is Jed to reflect on the relation in 
which his labours stand to those of the apostles. He himself 
only prepared the way for the conversion of the world and their 
introduction into the kingdom of God; the Apostles, who 
even then had not yet attained to true Faith, were to spread 
the doctrines of salvation. For it lay in the very nature of 
these doctrines that they could not prove their transforming 
and new-creative power upon the human mind until after 
Christ had suffered his redemptive death and until after his 
glorification. Altogether parallel is 12; 23,.on which see 
the observations. But the Redeemer, free from every shad- 
ew of selfishness, keeping always in view God’s great plan 
of salvation, here says that he also looked with joy to that 
period, when the Apostles, inspired with energy through 
the Spirit of God, should gather that harvest for which he had 
only made preparation.—Surayes xagnov x. 7. 2. to be com- 
pared with Matt. 13: 30. And hence it is probable that xag- 
m0¢ here, according to an idiom which occurs very frequent: 
ly in the New Testament, Rom. 1: 13, signifies men who 
have been gained over to the kingdom of God. The sower 
is Christ himself.—If we place the article before ahnduvos, 
we must translate: “ Herein the true proverb is confirmed,” 
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This sense, however, is not so good or appropriate as the one 
which arises by the omission of the article: ‘‘ Here that pro- 
verb is made true.” It is manifest in many relations of life, 
that he who sows cannot himself reap the harvest. Thus 
among the Greeks also: adioe wér onetoove, addoe 0 av 
duynoovrat, ‘some sow but others shall reap.’ Comp. Matt. 
25: 24.—The more ancient writers, as Glassius, Heumann, 
and also Kuinoel, are in favour of regarding the preterites 
anéoretha and eioshnivOare as futures. But Grotius has ta- 
ken the right view; the action is regarded as performed, be- 

. Cause it is completed in the council of Christ, so John 15: 6. 
17: 18.—XKonog per meton. antec. pro. consequ.: fruit of la- 
bour, 1 Cor. 3: 8. 2 Cor. 10: 15. Sir. 14: 15.- It is best to 
understand the GAdoz, others, as referring essentially to Christ 
alone, and to suppose that he adopts this form of expression 
merely in reference to the proverb, v. 37. 

V. 39—42. The Samaritans show themselves more sus- 
ceptible to divine impressions than the Jews, as the heathen 
also were less stiff-necked. Since the Samaritans had no 
authorized traditions, and no Pharisaism grounded upon 
them, their greater readiness can easily be explained. If the 
contents of the religious poems, published by Gesenius, (Car- 
mina Samaritana, Lips. 1824,) could be supposed to have 
been known among the Samaritans at the time of Christ, it 
would be necessary to assume the prevalence of a more spir- 
itual tendency among them, whence their susceptibility for 
Christianity could be more readily explained. I feel very 
certain, however, that those poems originated at a time when 
the Jews had appropriated to themselves Arabic learning, 
and had connected Arabic speculation and Theosophy with 
their religion. 

VY. 43—45. The Redeemer refers to his own words, Luke 
4:24, Matt. 13:57. Itis a matter of general experience, 
that distinguished men are less esteemed by those who have 
been witnesses of their entire history, in which the Human 
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appeared so prominently. (See passages of pagan writers fo 
this effect in Lampe.) Jesus also, in regard to his human 
nature, developed himself according to the general laws of 
humanity ; it was, therefore, difficult for his countrymen to re- 
cognize the Divine Highness in his human lowness. Ilatgis, 
. eountry, may denote the whole of Galilee ; but it may likewise 
denote his native town simply, (see Kypke,) and it would then 
refer to Nazareth. It seems strange, however, that the Apos- 
tle should connect these words of Christ with the preceding 
sentence by yee, as if they involved the ground of his going 
to Galilee. The only satisfactory explanation is, that the 
Aor. é«cgr. must be regarded as pluperf., which use of the 
Aorist takes place, especially in the repetition of a former 
circumstance, John 18:14. Winer, Gram. of the New Tes- 
tament, 3d ed. s. 225. So also qv d¢, 9:14. 1:2. Alting, 
and after him Kuinoel, wished to make yeg signify although, 
hike the Hebrew ">; but it would be necessary to adduce 
idioms. fram the Hellenistic language to support this alto» 
gether anomalous signification. But to establish this meaning 
of yao by proofs is as impossible as to show that Ooze has the 
same force ; for some have maintained that it also, in 5: 26, 
is to be taken in the adversative sense ef the Hebrew 7a, al- 
though. We must therefore regard it as explicative, namely, 
and as connected with odv, ‘‘ Jesus had said before ;—when 
therefore he came.’ If we understand it thus it must be 
supposed that the Evangelist designed to say that Jesus pass-~ 
ed over into the country of Galilee but did not go directly to 
Nazareth. ‘The Aethiop. and Pers. have only and. 

V. 46. Baockexog may mean: 1, A rege oriundus, de~ 
scended from aking. 2. vnygerns tov Paordsng, one be~ 
longing to the court. 3. orgariwrns Baorréng, a soldier of 
the king, (see Krebs, Obs. Flav. ad h. 1.), in which latter sig- 
nification it frequently occurs in Josephus. The second sig- 
nification seems, however, to be the prevalent one ; and the 
Greek interpreters are alsa favourably inclined towards it, 
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Miinter found it likewise in inscriptions. In Syriac it is 
P 7 
fos pas, a royal servant. The Aeth. has @ royal 


house-servant. He was probably of the court of Herod Anti- 
pas who reigned over Galilee and Perea. Herod had adopted 
the Jewish religion and his courtiers were probably likewise 
Jews. 

V. 48. The answers of Christ always refer less to the 
questions and petitions addressed to him, than to the disposi- 
tion of heart, which his searching eye discovers. Comp. obs. 
on 3:3. Hence on occasions which nearly resemble each 
other in externals, he sometimes replies in so different a man- 
ner, Matt. 19: 21. 8:22. Soalso Matt. 15: 26. Mark 10: 51. 
comp. Luke 5: 20. There were miracle-seekers who had no 
regard to the higher end for which they were performed, that 
namely, of producing faith in Christ; they wished rather to 
make this heavenly gift subservient to their earthly ends, and 
were desirous of gratifying thereby, either low gross desires, 
or an idle curiosity. Against such Christ is always strict 
and stern, and repels their solicitations unheard. There 
were those also who by a longing of their hearts felt immedi- 
ately drawn tothe Redeemer, and who were faithfully attach- 
ed to him; those heloved best. There was, finally, a middle 
class of individuals, who at first were driven to him by their 
momentary external wants, and who afterwards, when they 
had received aid, joined him with feelings of love. The ju- 
athexos belonged to this latter class; he is not disinclined to 
belief; but it is necessity alone and not an internal impulse, 
which leads him to Christ. 

V. 49—53. Kouypors éyerv, to be well, and xaxwy éyeev, 
to be ill, are by the Greeks opposed to each other ; so the Latin 
also, Cic. Ep. ad fam. 16, 15, belle habere, to be well. _'The 
question is now to be decided, whether this history is the same 
with that in Matt. 8: 5. and in Luke vii. Among the ancients, 
Irenaeus and some others seem to have assumed this, against 
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whom Chrys. and Euth. contended ; Semler among the mod- 
erns. There are various reasons in favour of their identity : 
the same place, the same occupation of the person who seeks 
for help, (if 6v4. is taken im the sense of soldier), the prayer, 
the nearness of the child’s death, the same mode of assistance 
by Jesus, the going home, and the fact that the child was 
found to have recovered. It is true that on the other hand, 
deviations may be mentioned, and particularly im Luke. 
Chrys., in his time, referred to this circumstance ; and par- 
ticular regard is here to be paid to Luke, since he obviously 
relates with more accuracy. Points of difference are, The 
rank of the person (if 2aov4. means an officer of the court) ; 
his nation, since. according to Luke he seems to be a hea- 
then, and according to John, a Jew; the place, for John 
states that Christ was yet in Cana, whilst according to the 
other Evangelists he was just on the point of entering into 
Capernaum ; the time, for the other Evangelists represent it 
as being at the commencement of Christ’s ministry ; the per- 
son of the patient, since according to Luke it was a dovioe¢ 
évtiog, dear servant; the circumstances, Luke saying that 
the centurion caused the request to be made by others; the 
disease, since according to Matthew it is a magedurexog ‘ one 
sick of the palsy ;’ and, finally, a circumstance, which is of 
the highest importance, is the character of him who makes the 
request, for Luke and Matthew say it was one who inwardly 
believed. The relation in which Luke, John and Matthew, 
(see obs. on John 2: 17,) stand to each other in the narrative 
concerning the sinful woman who washed our Saviour’s feet, 
might indeed show us that such variations do not necessarily 
prove a difference of fact; they might show rather that the dif- 
ferent narrators in their narratives have given prominence 
to those aspects of an event, which to them appeared most im- 
portant. It is possible, therefore, that Christ at first complain- 
ed of the Centurion’s want of faith unless his bodily necessi- 
ties were relieved, and that the Saviour afterwards commended 
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him when he manifested a stronger faith; at the same time, 
however, it must not be forgotten, that if the facts are identi- 
cal, John obviously misapprehended the point of chief impor- 
tance. In the narration of the woman’s washing the Sa- 
viour’s feet the same would be true of. Luke, for he would 
not have given prominence to the feature of chief moment, 
but only to one kindred with it. In saying this we assume 
that Luke relates the same fact that John does; but notwith- 
standing this—although we do not deny its possibility—yet 
in the end we must decide against it; see on John xii., intro- 
duction. Such a disregard of the leading feature, and also 
such an oversight of the characteristic circumstances of the 
event, (which would be obviously chargeable upon him in re- 
gard to the character of the nobleman if he be the same as 
centurion mentioned by Luke,) if it might not be deemed in- 
admissible in respect of the other Evangelists, certainly can- 
not be easily applied to John. It seems more advisable, there- 
fore, to concede a difference of facts. Besides, the fact here 
related is of such a character, that under different modifi- 
cations it might very easily have occurred several times. 

V. 54. With reference to 2: 11, John means to say, that 
this was the second miracle which was performed in Cana, 


comp. v. 46. 





CHAPTER V. 


-V.1. The determination of what feast éooty was, will 
have an important bearing upon the chronological history of 
Christ; for if it was the feast of the passover we shall have to 
prolong the time of his teaching by a year. The paschal 
feast, and that of purim, which occurred between the first 
and second feast of the passover, deserve particular attention. 
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After the example of Irenaeus, (Cyrill, Chrys., Calvm and 
Beza are in favour of the feast of pentecost,) the paschal feast 
has been defended by Grotius, Paulus, Lampe, Siskind, 
Bengel, Theol. Archiv, Bd. 1, s. 176 seq. ; that it was the 
feast of purim has been assumed by Petav., Hug, and Like. 
There are reasons in favour of both assumptions. In support 
of the first it may be said: That 7 é09t7, when placed abso- 
lutely, always denotes in the Evangelists, John 4: 45. 11: 56. 
12: 12. Matt. 26: 5. 27:15. Luke 2: 42, and in two passages 
of Josephus, the great feast of the passover; if another feast 
is designed its name is added, as in 7: 2. In all the passa- 
ges above mentioned, however, the word is determined by a 
reference to preceding statements. To this we must add, 
that in all these cases the article stands before éo0977), with 
the single exception of Matt. 27: 15, where it can with pro- 
priety be omitted; but in the passage at present under con- 
sideration, the best Codd. have not the article. It is farther 
urged in favour of the first supposition that it is impossible to 
suppose that Jesus should have travelled to the feast of Purim 
when he neglected the succeeding passover, 6:4. Should it 
be said that the fear of persecution (7: 1) prevented him from 
going, it might be answered that the purim feast occurred 
only a month before the passover, and the danger of persecu- 
tion against him was then quite as great. Finally, it has 
been supposed that Jesus spoke the words in 4: 3 whilst look- 
ing upon those who were seeding—which is also rendered 
probable by the chronological relation of this occurrence to 
the paschal journey of Jesus 2: 18, for he had probably re- 
turned towards winter, which was the time of sowing seed, 
and spent the winter in Galilee. But harvest commenced 
with the paschal celebration ; so far therefore as the time is 
concerned, é0977 would correspond to the feast of the passo- 
ver. But then, on the other hand, if Jesus uttered these 
words (4: 35) at seed-time, it should be borne in mind that 
the purim-feast also took place only a short time before the 
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passover, and consequently in the same interval of time. 
This consideration now, and the undue importance which 
the Jews attached to the purim-feast, (Gemara, Tr. Megilla, c. 
1.§8: “ The dedication of the temple will cease one day, but 
not the purim-feast : the prophets will cease but not the book 
of Esther,”’) would at once lead us to determine in favour of 
the purim-feast, were it not for the passover. But the omis- 
sion of the article before éo917, which is the reading of the 
best. Codd., is a positive ground in favour of the supposition 
that the passover is not designed, but some other feast. 
Should it still be objected, however, that Jesus would hardly 
have travelled to a feast which might also have been celebra- 
ted at home, this is at once contradicted by the fact of his 
presence at the feast of the temple-dedication, 10: 22, 23. 
V.2—4, “Lore, is, John may have used with propriety, 
even though Jerusalem were already destroyed ; Josephus 
uses language in the same manner. Add nt‘dy to gofare- 
#7, Neh. 3: 1, 32. 12: 39. ‘£Bo., the Aramaean Hebrew of 


Or 5-7. 
that time. | poo bad » house or PLAce of charity, of mer- 


ey; inthis sense Lam occursin {Mal Lat » mount of olives. 
mn nT n 


The porticos served to afford to the sick a protection against 
the climate. The fountain was probably of a mineral charac- 
ter ; this may be likewise inferred from the account which is 
given of it by Eusebius, in whose time it yet existed, Onomast. 
Geogr. ed. Bonfr. p. 41: (o) zodvuPnOoa) vol vey dsizrverae 
éy 101g abrode Aiuvasg Oidvuos’ Gv éxar&ou ev ex 10v 
“aL Et0S Veron TAngorTal, Nartoa O& nagaddsms mEGot- 
veynevor Oéizvuce to VdwE, ‘The fountain is exhibited even 
at the present day in two pools at that place. One of these 
pools is filled up by the yearly rains, but the other shows its 
waters wonderfully tinctured with red.’ * Exdey.—axivnory, 
waiting for the moving. Yt was supposed that an extraordi- 
nary divine influence was exerted in the agitation of the wa- 
ter, But medicinal springs, being agitated by subterranean 
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heat or by rains, are accustomed of themselves to boil and 
bubble; John merely relates the general opinion. But in the 
mean time these words are themselves critically suspicious, 
for they are not found in the very important Codd. B.C. ; 
and no reason whatever can be assigned for their omission if 
they had actually been there. And this suspicion is increas- 
ed by the circumstance that this clause, together with the 
whole of the fourth verse, has every appearance of being an 
apochryphal gloss. ‘The fourth verse is decidedly spurious; 
it is wanting in the most important Codd., in several transla- 
tions, and in the poet Nonnus, who might have used it to so 
much advantage. Since the mode of thinking in the first 
centuries was not opposed to such.a legend, nay, as this verse 
was even used in later times, as for instance, by Tertullian, 
to derive from it his allegorical reference to the efficacy of 
baptism, it is impossible to conceive why it should have been 
omitted had not external grounds determined its rejection. 
At is also in opposition to the character of John to make a pa- 
rade of subordinate circumstances, which have no immediate 
and specific bearing upon the leading theme in hand.—The 
insertion of the gloss may be explained from the Jewish mode 
of psychological representation which personified the un- 
known energies of nature as angels. Thus they speak of 
the angels of certain medicinal springs. What is deep in 
this representation has been developed in a spirited man- 
ner by Olshausen, Comm. on N. T. I. 46. This popu- 
lar belief also forms the basis of the sick man’s reply, v. 7, 
Oray raguydn, when it is troubled. The xara zorgor, ata 
certain time, is well translated by Luther ‘‘ zu seiner zeit’? 
i.e. at the appointed time.—A learned treatise on the passage 
by John Conr. Hottinger, may be found in the Thes. Novus 
Philol. Theol. T. IT. p. 476. 

V.5. “Lyov, having, is to be construed with aoderele, 
infirmity, as is plain from v. 6. “Aysev év reve moaypare is 
synonymous with dvaryifecv; the same is the case also in 
the classics, 
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V.6—9. Jesus first excites attention in him, and a long- 
ing after relief, by putting the question in general. The 
sick man does.not imagine who stands before him; he 
thinks only that a well-disposed person is desirous, of helping 
him to the use of the water. 

V. 10—18. As long as the spiritual kingdom of heaven 
had not commenced, the external one was to continue; 
neither did Christ make any alterations. Nevertheless he 
frequently rent from him the painful chains which a human 
spirit of tradition had forged. Thus the law of the Sabbath 
prohibited all secular servile labour, 53322 n2QN572. But 
the Pharisees laid down thirty ni2N, species of labour, which 
were prohibited, Tr. Shabbath, c.8. § 2; and. mentioned, 
besides, that every thing which could even remotely occasion 
a transgression, was a violation of the law, May O73 DD. 
In thesame T'r. c. 9, healing on the Sabbath is also prohibit- 
ed, except in cases where life is in danger, comp. Matt. 12: 
10, 11; how much more, then, the carrying of a bed! The 
"fovduior, Jews, were probably cyyovtes, rulers, as appears 
from v. 15, and 33. See on 1: 19. The healed man means 
to say: ‘‘he who has performed the great work of my cure, 
has given me permission ; his authority is sufficient.” Jesus 
went away, either intentionally in order to avoid the throng- 
ing of the people, or else the cured man had lost sight of him 
in the crowd. 

V.14. The conversation of Christ was of course lon- 
ger. Probably He had made the man conscious of some par- 
ticular sin against God, and had represented to him his dis- 
ease as a consequent punishment. Calvin: non fortuitae 
hominum calamitates, sed tot castigatoriae ferulae. Si nihil 
ferulis erga nos proficiat Deus, flagella ad domandam nos- 
tram ferociam arripit. ‘The calamities of men are not fortu- 
itous, but they are so many punitive rods. If, therefore, God 
may not profit us by the rod, he seizes the scourge to subdue 
our ferociousness,’ 
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V.15. Buthymius: drijyyecdev, ov7 og ayveiper, iva 
mooducst, Gk we etyvaipoy, ive avannovén tov EvEepyée— 
tnv, ‘ He declared that it was Jesus, not as a heartless wretch 
who wishes to betray, but as a wise act of gratitude, that he 
might proclaim his benefactor.’ The man was entirely ab- 
sorbed in the cure which had been wrought upon him. He 
supposed that musi seem as great and wonderful to the Phar- 
isees as it did to himself. He probably knew nothing of 
their particular hatred against Jesus. Or, perhaps, the man, 
through a common weakness, was desirous of justifying him- 
self before the much respected secular authorities, and in 
doing so thought only of himself. 

V. 16—18. Christ here speaks in the same full spiritual 
manner that was usual with him in treating of things pertain- 
ing to the Old Testament; for he interpreted the Old Tes- 
tament also in the Spirit, Matt. 22:32. The work of preser- 
vation and providence—the work of divine love—is continued 
through all times. How, then, should not the Son of God 
perform works of love through all times. On the seventh 
day God ceased to create any new thing ; but he did not 
cease to exercise his agency in the world that had been cre- 
ated. In v.18, dco, his own, does not merely stand for the 
pronoun, but emphatically ; so de Wette, “his own proper 
Father ;” so also 0 ‘Otog viog Rom. 8: 32. 

V. 19—21.  Aeczvvecr, to show, in this connection has 
the original meaning “‘ to inform, to make known,’ which is 
then synonymous with the idea of revealing, 1 Tim. 6: 15. 


y 
In Syriac itis MNtasaso >  heinforms him of it,” Christ 


is desirous of rectifying the objection that he makes himself 
equal with God; he therefore says, that if he makes himself 
equal with God, he did not, on that account, place himself 
in opposition to him, for there existed so perfect a union of 
will between the Father and the Son, that the Son only act- 
ed in the most intimate union with the Father, As touche 
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ing doctrine, Christ is the person who only brings to light that 
which was properly revealed and communicated by the Fa- 
ther ; so also in his works he only makes known those miracu- 
lous powers which were properly revealed and communicated 
to Him by the Father. August.: Candor est lucis aeternae, at- 
tende candorem solis. In coelo est et expandit candorem per 
terras omnes. Si separas candorem solis a sole, separa Ver- 
bum a Patre. ‘ Brightness belongs to the Eternal Light; mark 
the brightness of the sun. It is in heaven and diffuses its 
brightness through all lands. If you are able to separate the 
brightness of the sun from the sun, then you may separate 
the Word from the Father.’ To prove, that in curing the 
infirm man he had acted in union with the divine will and 
power, Christ appeals to a, greater work, which all will be 
compelled to consider as a proof of the union of will and 
power which exists between the Son and the Father. This 
is the raising of the dead. But here the question arises, 
Does he speak of those who are spiritually or bodily dead ? 
The former was first held by Drusing, Bibl. Brem. Class. 1. 
Fasc. 2, then by Eckermann, Schuster, Ammon,_ete. ; the 
second by the more ancient Greek interpreters, as Chrysos- 
tom, Tertullian, and among the moderns by Storr, Schott, Kui- 
noel, etc. Comp.on the first interpretation: Hckermann, 
Theol. Beitr. Th. 5. St. 2. Eichhorn, Allgem. Bibl. Th. 5. p. 
983 seq. und Th. 6. p. 997. . Ammon, Opusc. Theol. p. 93. 
Concerning the other see: Storr, Opusc. T. HI: p. 126, n. 1. 
141-143, not: Schott, Opusc. T. I;, De Consilio quo Jesus 
Miracula ediderit, -p. 195, 199. The history of the interpre- 
tation of this passage is given with great diligence by Lticke, 
Anhang A. zu B. II. des Comm.—Each of these: explana- 
tions has reasons in its favour ; for an unprejudiced examina 
tion will show, that in this passage Christ speaks of his agen- 
cy both in the spiritual and bodily resurrection. He first 
speaks of his spiritual agency in awakening the mind to a 
new life, and‘to this he adds his physical agency in effecting 
13 
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a bodily resurrection. This interpretation is found in the 
Greek church in Nilus and Cyrill, in the Latin in August., 
and afterwards in Luther, Calvin, Lampe, Paulus, Licke, 
etc. -V. 21—23 admits of either of the two interpretations, 
but in v. 24, a spiritual awakening is plainly referred to. 
Should it, however, be farther assumed that v. 28, 29 also 
speak of a spiritual. resurrection, this would be forced and 
unnatural. In Eichh. Bibl. Th. 5.s. 988, we read: “A time 
will arrive, when “many more of those who are morally dead 
(08 év rz. wynmeiorg for of vexgol,) shall hear the voice of his 
instruction, and shall begin a new course of life.” . For those 
reasons, then, we give the connexion and object of the dis- 
course of Jesus in\ the following manner: “‘ That union of 
will and power with the Father, which I have manifested in 
that single cure, shall be manifested in yet a much more glo- 
rious manner. The awakening of man,—this is the: great 
work which the Son performs in union with the Father. 
Through faith in me-there.is even now, in those who believe, 
a resurrection from the dead; and this shall become still 
more general. But if you cannot elevate yourselves to this 
great spiritual fact, then know, that the time will come when 
this power of awakening, which is given to the Son, shall 
also be externally manifested, when every one shall be com- 
pelled to acknowledge it.” e 

V. 21—23. In this discourse the spiritual and physical 
agencies of Christ are probably combined. ._Aecording to the 
biblical representation, (and, also according to v. 24 and 4: 
14. 6: 58,) the resurrection of believers and their. glorificay 
tion which will then commence, is only the last step, the final . 
culminating point of the operations of that divine and living 
principle which they have received within themselves, and 
which, proceeding from the inward to the outward, tranforms 
and glorifies their entire bemg. See Rom. 8:10, 11, and the 
author’s Comm. on the passage, together with the extracts from 
the Fathers of the Church. Christ, then, may at first very 
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properly combine that twofold agency, and afterwards divide 
it, and speak first of the spiritual one and afterwards of the 
physical one, as the result of the former. In Matt: 11:5 al- 
so the vexgol éyeigovras, ‘ the dead are raised up,’ and the 
mrayol evayyehiCovtut, ‘the poor have the gospel preached 
to them,’ may refer at the same time ‘to both spiritual and 
physical agencies and effects.—Zwozoverv is probably differ- 
ent here from éyzigevy, Eph. 2: 5, 6, and denotes the positive 
communication of life to those who have been made free from 
death.—Christ, indeed, and his Apostles, when the work of 
God’s ‘grace m manz‘is the topic of discourse, very frequently 
refer to the divine free will, John iii. in order to awaken in 
man the feeling, that his renewal through Christ is the work 
of unmerited grace. At the same time, however, it must be 
carefully observed, that the will of God cannot be a will of 
arbitrariness, but the will ofa Holy Intelligence ; those, there- 
fore, whom he doth not quicken, can be none other than 
such as close their eyes against the light——Since the judg- 
_ ment consists in this, that man, in rejecting Christ, excludes 
himself from salvation, 3: 18, so Christ 1s the person who 
judges, even by the circumstance that he brings the divine 
light to man. But he who exercises’ the internal judgment 
will also exercise the external one; for the latter, indeed, 
will only be an outward manifestation of the former. Since, 
then, the Son in all-respects manifests the will and performs 
the works of the Father, it follows that when the Son is 
not recognized neither is the Father rightly known. Con- 
cerning the doctrinal signification of the passage in regard 
to the divinity of Christ, comp. a Dissert. of Thalemann, 
1776. 

V. 24. The auny is twice prefixed here and in v. 25, and 
denotes that Christ is about to say something which his hear- 
ers will find it difficult to comprehend. He intends here to 
speak of the circumstance that to him, who truly believes, 
there is no difference in point of fact between this world and 
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the world to come. The same communion with God which 
the redeemed believer shall enjoy in the other world, he en- 
joys even here ; only here it is imperfect through certain hin- 
drances and limitations. Now in this respect, the Lord means 
to say, the moral awakening of man is so intimately connect- 
ed with his future life, that this awakening itself may be re- 
garded as the beginning of the great resurrection era or period. 
—Eits xviotv x, t.4., into condemnation or judgment, comp. 3: 
18. He has received in himself a principle, which, acting from 
within, will necessarily make the whole man completely ho- 
ly ; hence there is no need of a judgment for him. He who 
has become a believer in the Son, is regarded by God as al- 
ready holy and glorified for all eternity, Rom. 8: 830.— Axov- 
etv, to hear, in a higher sense, ‘the internal perception, ap- 
prehension,’ 8: 43, 47; so also in the common phrase, 0 @ywv 
ata axovety z,-t..4, ‘ he who hath ears to hear Jet him hear.’ 
Metrabebyxsv, is or has passed, must be retained in its appro- 
priate force of the praet. for that sublime eternal life has already 
commenced in him ; that this is the proper meaning, is shown 
by 1 John 8:14. Oavarog, death, according to the general 
biblical use of Janguage, and particularly according to that of 
John, means the kingdom of death, where the divine life and 
its blessings are unknown, and where, consequently, there is 
no future ¢w2, life. Aug:: inhac vita quae nondum est vita 
transitur a morte ad vitam, ‘ In this life, which is not yet life, 

we pass from death unto life.’ 

V.25. Ifthe whole passage refers to the physical raising 
of the dead, xa? vty &., and now is, must refer to individual 
resurrections, as to that of Lazarus, ete., which is a very un- 
natural explanation. Again, @xoveey rt. g., hear the voice, 
obviously refers back to axovewy tov Adyor, heareth my word, 
in v. 24, as is evident from the addition of xai of ax o0v- 
savtes Cnoovrac, ‘and those who hear shall live; which 
were otherwise entirely superfluous. 

V. 26. Euth.: 70 gdwxev ofxovourndy (in condescension 
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to human forms, of conception) éyee dé way avid tod an- 
yager. ~Aug.: particeps factus vitae, non eras quod accep- 
isti, et eras.qui acciperes ; filius autem Dei non quasi primo 
fuit sine vita, sed ipsa vita erat, ‘ having been made a par- 
taker of life thou wast not what thou hast received, and 
thou wast the person who did receive it. - But the Son of God 
was not in the beginning as it were without life, but the very 
life itself”. So is it said of the Logos in 1: 4, év ne fon 
Hv, in Him was life. é 

V. 27. Christ has that power not as a mere man, but b<- 
cause he is the Messiah. Here it seems that this subordi- 
nate signification of vidg rt. avOg., son of man, is particularly 
introduced, comp. en 1:52. It is true that viog avto. stands 
without the article ; but the article is hkewise wanting before 
viog Oso, Matt. 14: 33. 27:43. Luke 1: 35.. John 19:7, 
because these terms, like xvyeog, had almost become proper 
names, ; 

V. 28; 29. That this @x.r. govis, hear the: voice; is w 
different one from v. 25, is obvious from the word neyzes, all. 
Were this passage likewise referred to the spiritual resurrec- 
tion, it would be necessary to have recourse to unnatural al- 
legories. The rovzo after Oury., as is generally the case 
in John, refers to what precedes, that is, to the power of the 
_jadgment. In order to establish the certainty of that mvisi- 
ble spiritual resurrection, and of the judgment connected with 
it, Jesus refers to his agency in that great concluding period 
of the kingdom of God, when: that which he has inwardly 
wrought, shall be outwardly manifested. @Mwvn, voice, when 
used in reference to the resurrection, is a usual irnage for 
the life-giving agency of God; hence in other cases gwvy 

oamdaryyos, the voice of the trumpet, 1 Cor. 15: 52, and also 

in the Rabb., see Bertholdt, Christ. p: 178 “Avaoraocs 

Cane like 2 Mace. 7:9, alwvios avaimars Sons, and v. 14, 

avuotacig. i¢ Cwnv. Since, in virtue of its essential one- 

ness, the true life of the faithful in God is called $7 afo- 
13* 
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veog, eternal life, so, on the other hand, their future happiness 
is simply called 7 Sw, life, e. g. Matt. 7: 14.- The x@/oeg 
refers simply to unbelievers, v. 24. That avaor. w7¢ resur- 
rection of life, is also called in the New Testament aveor. 
tmp Cizaior, the resurrection of the just, Luke 14: 14. Since 
this resurrection only is the true one, that is, a resurrection 
by which a higher existence is obtained, it is mentioned in 
the New Testament as an act of grace, and, by way of emi- 
nence, is called 2) areor ace, ‘the resurrection,’ Phil. 3:10, 11. 

V. 30. Christ refers back to v. 19. All those great 
works of his were rendered possible only on the condition 
that he acted as the representative of God, as an organ with- 
out a will. “4xovw 3: 82, etc. like the defxrvut above, 
which is also symbolical, v. 20. Euth.: ofxovopexws 10 
axovsen, 

V. 31, 32. When Christ declared such great things of 
himself, the Jews, who did not discern the Divinity in him, 
looked upon it as boasting and self-exaltation. Since, now, 
his opponents regarded him as a mere man, he assumes 
their point of view (Chrys.: m@0¢ rv éxsivmr vmovoray, 
Calvin: est modus concessionis,) and says, that his testimo- 
ny is of no value. Christ uses a proverbial expression, 
which is frequently found in the Rabbins, e. g. Halihoth 
Olam, c. 1. jasy 7.) by JaRD DIN PR. Maorvgia ady- 
$7¢, Beza : test. idoneum. In®: 14, Christ says the contrary, 
but only to convince their Pharisaical pride that this also is 
true ; but then he refers back in that place to the two-fold tes- 
timony, 8: 18. ”4,Ao¢, another, cannot be the Baptist, see v. 
34, as Chrysost., Euth., ete. think ; but it is the Father. 
Christ calls him so, in order to excite their attention. He 
speaks in a similar manner in 8: 18. 

V. 33, 34. Christ might have regarded it as incompatible 
with his dignity to appeal to the testimony of an enlightened 
man. But since the Jews once believed in him as a prophet 
and sent to him to be informed, so he adduced this addition- 
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al testimony, and he did it—tva owO7re “for their own 
good, that they might be saved,” if they would permit this 
condescension of Christ in appealing to human testimony to 
be a means of awakening their faith. Calvin: significat 
non tam sui habere respectum quam hominibus consulere, 
dum ev. sui praecones excitat. opPavety is not here as 
in other cases, “to receive” but “to take, to draw to one’s 
self,” as below v. 41. In Greek Aou?. is used as expressive 
of the passive reception, as well as of the active seizing. 
Diod. Sicul. 1. I. c. 60. xacgov Aap. “to seize the opportu- 
nity.” 

V. 35. The Baptist had been placed as it were a light in 
the darkness, in order to point out the way to the Messiah. «In 
other cases also prophets are compared to lights, Sir. 48: 1, 
and also in the Rabbins. Calvin: Dominus vos errare nolu- 
it, constituit enim Toh. ut Iucernam, cujus splendor vos di- 
rigeret ; sequitur vos sponte caecutire, si me Dei filium non 
agnoscatis. But the Jews instead of using the light for the 
purpose for which it was given played with it, and—for a 
short time, 7009 weav, a while, 2Cor. 7:8. Gal. 2:5,—they 
were pleased to listen to him, and to acknowledge him as irue. 
But they neglected to use him for the purpose for which he 
had really been given to them; they did not recognize the 
great object of John. @¢ieey is not without meaning ; it sig- 
nifies: “it gave you pleasure ;” in the same way Mark 12: 
38. So yar. 

V. 36. 10:25 is parallel, comp. v. 32 and Schott, Opusc. 
I. 163. “Zoya is taken, comp. 7: 3, 21. 10: 25, 32, in too 
narrow a sense, if according to the example of Rousseau, it 
is only understood of the teaching of Christ, comp. Eichh. 
Bibl. Th. 7. p. 981, where éyye movery is declared to be per- 
fectly identical with dudaoxev, ra éoya melfova, move “ to 
deliver a more complete doctrine.” - But in like manner the 
meaning of miracle—which is advanced particularly by Storr, 
Flatt, and Olsh.—is too narrow, as is shown in 14:10, 12; 
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the meaning of 70 éoyov, therefore, is collective, as in 17: 4. 
It denotes the whole, collected, divine agency of Christ. So 
Stark in the first Exc. to his ia in. Ev. vee xili— 
xvil., Jena 1814. 

V. 37—40.. Christ wishes to show, that to the carnal and 
ungodly disposition of the Jews it must be difficult to recog- 
nize the divine character of the spiritual testimony which he 
adduced in his favour. To be convinced, they asked to see 
God with their senses, so Philip, John 14: 8. Now, such a 
testimony, he says, cannot be given to you. The testimony 
of divine revelation and prophecy might at least point you 
to the right way; but even this is not living or abiding in you, 
comp. 7:19. Olsh.: “‘ Jesus presents the proof of the insen- 
sibility of his contemporaries, in such a manner, that he goes 
back to the different modes of the revelations of God ; asin 
nature and in history, so does he also reveal himself within. 
But nowhere had he been recognized by the Jews.’ Euth. : 
nai ti heyo, Gyol, neve Furs avrogavorv xai eOovg avto- 
mpoowmou; ahh aveé tov hoyov avrod éyere pevouter éy 
Dury, TOY Ola VoMOV nal NLOgYATOY dadyOéevra, & Kai OiEo- 
Oe tovroy éyetv mevovta év Vuiv, xed enti rovtm cEuve- 
veods. “fiyety 1. hoyor u., ‘to have his word abiding in you,’ 
comp. | John 1: 10, of the doctrine, which has penetrated in- 
to our internal nature. Comp. 7: 17, éav reg Fe), Ma John-is 
fond of the verb uévecy, 1 John 8: 9. 2: 27, 28. 2 John 2: 9. 
John 15:7. It has the meaning of persevering, as is seen 
from its opposite, 1 John 2:24. In 8:31 we find péveey év 
tw hoyo.— Heviiare may be Imper., as Chrys. , Calvin, Wet- 
stein, etc. think ; or Indic., as Cyrill, Beza, ete. The latter 
seems preferable, so that then évevrgv has the secondary 
meaning of ‘ critical study, analysis of words,’ According to 
Jos. de B. I). Ic. 8. § 14. Ant. XVII. 2. 4, the Phari- 
sees prided themselves wera axguefelag 2 ESHysoV atta vOMeNa, 

“on their critical exegesis of matters pertaining to the law ;’ 
but Justin Martyr, Dial. C. Tryph. justly censured iad 
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mode of procedure, when he says that they spent their force 
in the examination of mere trifles, za 02 peyoha ual d&vo Sy- 
THuara uAnots TohuwoL Aeyeev nde FEnyeto0a, ‘ whilst 
the great and important questions they neither ventured to 
speak of nor to explain.’ If the Scriptures are not read 
with a mind that is divinely enlightened, the words cannot 
become living in the reader, and the testimonies of Christ 
cannot be understood. Cyril émeon yey éNeaouro ovare- 
HONE. avrOvs an0 tHYv Mou ows yocupar ov aMaLloevT OS 
70s TOY avechogtoy agogues, aveynates aVvrois ayonotoy 
anogaives tov tg ént vovtOLg €osvvNg nOvor, ‘ For when he 
saw them ignorantly seeking to find occasions of contradic- 
tion and controversy from the writings of Moses, it was ne- 
cessary that he should show them that the labour of search 
in these respects was useless.’ The dozerre, you think, does 
not necessarily imply blame ; in this case, however, it is pro- 
bably to be understood so, since those who were filled with a 
pharisaical spirit, thought they possessed. eternal. life, 1. e. 
thought themselves to.be worthy of it, simply from the fact that 
they were in possession of the Scriptures, and because through 
them they obtained the udggworg 1719 yrwoews, ‘ the form of 
knowledge,’ comp. Rom. 2: 18—21. In Talm. Tr. Pirke 
Aboth. weread: Nan Dbi> 3 55 4ap ADIN ATA Tp, 
‘ He who acquires words of Holy writ, acquires eternal life.’ 
The zai before ov 0). is adversative. @éhewv is placed em- 
phatically, comp. 7:17. Rev. 22:17. Euth.: doxsize mév 
epee, OUK EYETE dé, Ovore Enemodaing raves dvayev@onovees 
ouy Evgloxeté TAaUTNY, HLS eGtiv.O Xolor0S, UWNHYH THS cl 
wviov €a7¢, ‘ Ye think indeed to have, but ye have not, be- 
cause reading them with superficial levity ye do not find that 
which is the only fountain of eternal life i. e. Christ Jesus.’ 
V. 41—44. Christ now discovers to those people, what 
was the internal cause of their blindness and unbelief. They 
do not seek after that which is of God, but they endeavour to 
satisfy their own perverse inclinations, particularly those of 
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self-interest and pride, 12: 43, because the divine love, the spi- 
rit of the divine doctrine of revelation (v. 38) was not rooted in 
them. Christ, inasmuch as he truly came from God, said and 
did nothing which might have flattered the selfish and conceit- 
ed views of those people ; others, wevdongogyrac, false pro- 
phets, and false’ Messiahs flattered them, and therefore they 
were received.—Since the advent of Christ, there have ap- 
peared among the Jews 64 false Messiahs, by whom they 
have suffered themselves to be deceived. Josephus informs 
us how very much these false Messiahs aimed to flatter the 
perverse inclinations of the Jews.—-lofav Laue, like Cyreiy, 
as inv. 84. “Owovog 0. as in 17:3, he who alone is God, 
and whom alone man should regard in his actions. The év 
ovouati tevog évy. signifies the same as 722 in Deut. 18: 
19, ‘by the authority of any one.’ 

V.45—47. Concerning the praet. »Aa/xare comp. above 
vy. 37. You imagine that you truly obey and reverence the 
law—you imagine that your persecutions towards me spring 
from a pure zeal for the vd40g—but, to pass over all your gross 
violations of the law, this one thing shall convict you of blind- 
ness and disobedience, viz., because you do not show respect 
to the promised Prophet as Moses commanded you, Deut. 18: 
18. Chrys. : dviovugifeo0s Matvcet nioteveev. Ou wv nar 
Euov rokuare* Oslzveme Ore TUOTO Mev OY &Gte woadtota 
anvorotvimy’ Moos? tooodror yao d&w é Evavtiug ijxecy 
100 vOMOD, Ure GLOe EOLLv Gddog Teg narHyYoUnOuY tuor, 
ahd’ 7} avr0g 0 10v vOuov dedwmxg The same selfish dis- 
position which prevents you from believing Moses, also pre- 
vents you from believing me. 
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In order to understand the connexion between this narra- 
tive and the other events in the life of Christ, we must com- 
pare Luke 9: 10. Matt. 14:13. Mark 6:30, ete.—If the feast, 
which is mentioned 5: 1, was the purim-feast, then Jesus had 
staid hardly a month in Jerusalem, for here in v. 4, we read 
that the passover was near, which occurred a month after the 
purim-feast.. But Jesus seems not to have gone to this pass- 
over. Before that journey to the capital, He had probably 
sent the Apostles on their first official tour. After his return 
from that city, (the way from Jerusalem to Tiberias can be 
travelled in three days,) they returned also. They could 
hardly give Jesus a regular account of what had happened 
to them. The concourse of people increased so greatly that 
they had not even time to eat, Mark 6: 31. The humane 
Saviour wishes to afford them an opportunity to recover 
themselves in some measure; he therefore tells them to go 
with him over the lake, to the eastern side, not far from the 
town Bethsaida Julias. But the people who had _ before 
crowded around him, followed him on foot around the 
Jake over the Jordan, being attracted by the ever increasing 
miracles which he performed upon the sick. Here Jesus 
does not again withdraw from them; at first he performs 
some cures and then teaches the people concerning the fao- 
theta tay ovgaver, kingdom of Heaven, as Luke states. 
These teachings interest the people; mid-day has past, Matt. 
14:15; and evening already begins to set in. It is too far to 
go to the surrounding villages to buy food. Christ, therefore, 
performs a miracle, by which he intends to produce on that 
multitude of people a deep impression of his divine power. 

V.1—4. The Evangelist applies two names to the lake, 
either to denote that Christ went to the other side of the lake, 
which was directly opposite to Tiberias, or to designate it 
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more distinctly for the sake of such foreigners, as might not 
be acquainted with more than one of the names.—The fact 
that John speaks of the passover as being near, seems to 
stand in connexion with his mentioning the multitude of peo- 
ple, which probably was on the point of going along to Jeru- 
salem, in case he should go. They travelled in caravans. 

V.5—9. Bengel accounts for the fact that this question 
- was addressed directly to Philip, on the supposition that the 
providing of food had been entrusted to him; Chrysost., and 
Theod. Mopsuest., suppose it was because he was particular- 
ly weak in faith. From 14: 8, as well as from this passage, we 
see that it was very difficult for him to elevate himself to a 
_ higher view; for it is probable that Christ’s design in propos- 
ing this question was to awaken in him the thought of divine 
aid, as was the purpose of the question addressed to the lame 
man, 5:6. Thus at least the Evangelist seems to have un- 
derstood it, from v. 6. The Roman coin dyjvageov is worth 
about 93 cents; the whole amount, therefore, would be 19 
dollars.—Barley loaves, an inferior kind of food. In Talm. Tr. 
Pesahim f. 3, we find: ‘‘ Jochanan says: The barley has be- 
come beautiful. The reply was: Say that to the horses and 
asses.” “Owageov, dwor, is properly mg0oq eyzor, obsonium, 
that which is eaten with bread ; it then became very common 
to apply that term to fishes, as was observed already by Plut. 
Symposiac. IV. 4. ““» with maccogeoy is the indefinite ar- 
ticle, which, like the article in Aramaean, is placed after the 
noun. 

V.10+13. IToveiy with the Inf. means : to occasion one 
to do something ; so also in genuine Greek, Herm. on Viger, 
p- 761. There was grass in the place, for it was in the time 
of spring. “Avaninresy and avaxdivesdac, to lie down, to 
recline, at table. uyacrorjoas refers to the giving of 
thanks, which the Jews always observed at their meals. In 
Talm. Tr. Berahoth we find: ““He who partakes of ‘any 
thing without giving thanks acts as if he were stealing it from 
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God.” This prayer of thanks was always pronounced by the 
father of the family ; Christ never neglectsit. Acad/dwuc, to 
pass from hand to hand. V.26 and v. 14. would of them- 
selves lead to the assumption that Jesus here performed a 
miracle, did not the narrative itself make this plain to the 
impartial interpreter. Paulus, indeed, would understand on- 
Mero, miracle, in v. 14, ‘as an act expressive of his noble dis- 
position ;” (referring to the fact that he evinced so much 
tender care for the bodily wants of the people.). From the 
manner in which Paulus treats the whole narrative, it is ob- 
vious, that wherever an interpreter is once possessed with an 
aversion to miracles, no usage of language is so fixed, no text 
so clear, as not to suffer perversion ; but disinclination to a 
belief in miracles is as much the sign of a carnal disposition, 
as the passion for miracles, 

V.14. “Ongog. 0 é0y., the Prophet that should come, a 

designation of the Messiah, derived from Deut. 18: 15. 
.. V. 15... In the-same proportion that this miracle afforded 
them a visible proof of his Divine power, and the more the 
sensuous multitude could promise themselves external happi- 
ness from such a man of God, they were the more anxious to 
make him their earthly ruler. But be who had come to do 
the will of his Father in Heaven, and who sought not his own 
honour, caused his disciples to sail in advance to the other 
shore, whilst he himself withdrew again into the solitude of 
that mountain, for the purpose of prayer, as we are informed 
by the other Evangelists, Matt. 14: 23. Mark 6: 46. 

V. 16—18. The Hebrew evening, 173, embraced the in- 
terval between 3 and 9 o’clock. Here the latter part of the 
evening is meant, the dy/a devréga, from 6 to 9 o'clock. 
”£ozxso0 at, according to the Greek and Hebrew use of Jan- 
guage, means here ‘to go, to take a certain direction,’ They 
had probably waited some time on shore for the arrival of 
Christ. Now when the storm rises, their progress is retard- 
ed—they are compelled to take in ‘their sails—whilst in the 
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mean time the night has advanced to the fourth watch; and 
in the morning between 5 and 6 o’clock, they had hardly 
made two thirds of the lake, which is about five English miles 
broad (45 stadia). In Mark it is said, that they intended to 
go to Bethsaida, (that mentioned in 1: 45), which was not 
very far from Capernaum. .The sequel shows, that they 
went to Capernaum ; see 6: 59, comp. on 2: 12. 

V. 19—21. From the place of his solitude, Jesus (Mark 
6: 48) could observe the storm on the lake. He reflects upon 
the embarrassment of his disciples, and hastens to their as- 
sistance. He walks upon the sea by that same power with 
which he rules over nature; he approaches near their veésel. 
John does not individualize here, since these extraordinary 
events in the life of Christ were probably well known among 
the Christians of Asia Minor. He only relates them as if to 
connect therewith the following discourses of Christ. The 
particulars are given by Matthew and the other Evangelists. 
The disciples were alarmed, because such an appearance 
was somewhat so entirely unusual, that they believed they 
saw a ghost, rather than Jesus himself. Concerning éyw 
eiue see 4; 26. The Yehov avrov 4, admits of different in- 
terpretations, which are thoroughly considered by Liicke. 
If we consider the passage without reference to the other 
Evangelists, it seems to have this meaning: they intended to 
receive him but being quite near to the shore, they did not 
do it. Thus <v@¢w¢ is rendered in the Syriac translation 
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Ssa5 O12, ‘atthe very moment, when they were about to 


receive him;’ so also in the Persic version. Chrysos. also un- 
derstood it in the same sense, and adds: tivog O€ évexev Ovx 
avedn sig to nhoioy; to Darna weilor vyeoao) ae Govdoue- 
V0S, tiv PEaryra avrors Exxalvpas yuuvoregov, ‘Why did 
he not ascend intothe ship? Because he wished to perform the 
greater wonder and to make his Divinity more evident to 
them.’ The other Evangelists, however, say that Jesus en- 
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tered into the vessel together with Peter. Chrys., therefore, 
prefers the supposition, that the fact of which John speaks” 
is different from that mentioned by the other Evangelists. 
Modern commentators have endeavoured to remove the diffi- 
culty in a philological pot of view. Bolten assumes, that 
the verb @Aecy is superfluous.. Others hold, that when con- 
nected with another verb it gives to the latter the meaning of 
‘to do willingly.’ “Z0¢deev in and of itself denotes an act of 
will. According to Ammonius, de Vocabul. Differ. s. v. Sov- 
AsoFae, this verb refers to the hoyexov Coov, whilst €0¢denv is 
used of the ddoyoy ; but that will which is mere instinct, 
comprehends activity in itself more immediately than the 
other.—Buttmann, Lexil. I. 26, gives to Oedecy the meaning 
of purpose, resolution, the accomplishment of which depends 
upon myself; to Povdeo dace that of readiness to do what does 
not depend upon myself; connected with other verbs, there- 
fore, it is often to be understood as having the adverbial sig- 
nification of ‘ willingly,’ Buttm., Gr. Gramm. Robinson’s edi- 
tion, p. 440. So Xenophon Cyrop. 1.1.3: Avem fopev 
ZPeljoavras nelOeoPue rove wév.... Beza already in his 
time assumed, that 0¢decv, when a verb Fin. combined with 
the Inf’, gave to the latter the meaning of “ willing action,” 
and in this ease translated: volente animo eum receperunt, 
Licke has engaged in an inquiry concerning the grounds of 
this translation, and thinks that that meaning is sufficiently 
justified by Markland’s note on Lysias, ed. Reiske p. 616, 
Heindorf on the Theat. of Plato, p. 28 seq., and particular- 
ly by Sturz’s Lex. Xenoph.; see also Ast in Leg. Plat. I. 5. 
p. 28. Indeed many passages in the writings of Xenophon 
(for in Lysias and Plato the part. alone is used in this man- 
ner), show that é0¢iecv, inasmuch as it may signify ‘to be 
ready,’ gives also to the following verb the meaning of willing 
action. Xenoph. Anab. 2. 6. 7: 70ehov azovetv avrou 
oqodva. In the same work 1.5.19: zevduvensey ory cual 
égednjours Particularly Cyrop. 1.1.3: Kvugm ‘omer é0e- 
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Anouvrag neideodue TOG Mev aneyovtas mepmohhov 7ue= 
oar odor, .r0vg O02 xai unvav; tovg dé oud Empaxotas aU~ 
Tov Mom0TE, TOVG O€ xui eu eiddtag Ore Ord Ev tOotev” not 
Ouns 7 Oekov avrw vnaxovery. Reference might also be 
made to the fact, that Sovdeodue is also found to be pleonasti- 
eally used by Plato, de Leg. 12.9: 9 yi ng0s TOVEG MWEFUKE 
(mos 10) PovrecOus 101g avOganois teogny |eoECv; OF 
which Ast remarks: @ovd. est prae se ferre, declarare, igi- 
tur cum alio verbo conjuactum est: manifesto aliquid facere. 
Comp. Winer, Gramm. 3. Ausg. s.391. In regard to this 
usage of é0¢isvv, however, it should be remarked that the 
verb -of itself does not possess this signification; so that 
when thus used it must be entirely certam on ether grounds 
that the fact to which reference is made -has actually taken 
place. And another question which yet remains ta be an- 
swered is, whether John here followed this more unusual idi- 
em of the Greek language. The difficulty will perhaps ad- 
mit of solution, and we may be able to harmonize the narra- 
tive of the first three Evangelists with that of John, on the 
supposition that John only relates ina spirited manner the 
first impression, which the sudden and certain recognition 
of Jesus produced upon them. “But when he made him- 
self known, they were immediately ready to receive him in- 
to the ship.’—Here the narrative breaks off. 
it is here necessary to throw a glance at the exegesis 
which certain recent commentators, who are possessed 
with an aversion to miracles, have given to the mégemarery 
éai tH Yadiaoons; and which others perhaps might like 
wise be glad to adopt, did not the words of the text decided- 
ly oppose such an interpretation. Lange, Stolz and Paulus 
propose to translate “ beside or on the lake.” Jesus, they say, 
had walked by land around the lake, and thus suddenly ap-~ 
peared to them. There is no doubt that ém/c¢. Gen. can be | 
translated by on, beside, in some instances; but even in 
those cases the meaning upon, always forms the basis. It is 
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used in this sense when speaking of the high banks of rivers, 
2K. 2:7, in the LXX énl 100 “/ogdarov, Dan. 8:2, éni 
cov Ov@ad; nay, even when the lake is spoken of, John 21: 
1. Since, now, even in those cases the fundamental signifi- 
cation is upon, it cannot be disputed, that éai r7¢ Yadaoons 
mégem. may mean “to walk upon the lake,” and én? av 
Gai. ‘over the lake.’ So Apollon. Rhod. Argon. I. 182, 
says of the son of Neptune: xéivog avjo zal novrov én 
ylavzoio Oseoxev oldpatos x. tr. dh. Artemidorus, Oneiro- 
criticon |, 3. c. 16, has a particular section msg? tov éné 196 
Youhaoons neyenatety.. Lucian, De vera Hist. 2. c. 4., says 
of those who walked upon cork, (qeddonodes): xadovomer 
avOvwnovg modhovg ent 100 medhayousg 61a0£ovras.—Inde- 
pendently now of every other consideration, it is clear that 
the whole narrative, (as it is given in full by Matthew,) is in 
favour of this meaning. ‘This is also acknowledged by the 
latest exegetical writers; but still they convert such facts 
into somewhat unknown, (like the unknown quantities in 
Algebra,) and say: itis_a mystery, a mythos.. To many, 
however, the signification of this term is perfectly undefined; 
they use it, like a magician’s spell which they themselves do 
not understand, to exorcise every miraculous event. When 
this mystic u formula, (for this it is to many,) is more minute- 
Jy defined, we find the meaning to be: The fact which 
forms the foundation of it, was a natural one; tradition 
transformed it into the miraclous. But tradition cannot 
here be urged, for the Apostles relate that of which they 
themselves were eye witnesses. It is, therefore, entirely im- 
proper to speak of a mythos here. It is much more natural 
to suppose either that the Apostles were deceived in an 
occurrence where their senses could hardly have decei- 
ved them, and that they therefore unconsciously related 
what was untrue ; or else that they were conscious of trans- 
forming avery common event into a miracle. But the sim- 
14* 
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ple historian would at once declare the latter to be psycho- 
logically improbable. 

V. 22—24. In verse 22, the addition of éxétvO—avr0v 
is to be rejected according to the authority of the Codd. V. 
23 is to be regarded as a parenthesis. “/dwv, secing, is 
again resumed by Ore odv eidev when the people therefore 
saw, in v.24. We might with Beza feel tempted to take 
the aorist in (dv and the imperf. in 7v in the signification 
of the pluperfect, “since the people had observed the even- 
ing before that there was only one vessel there, and might have 
thence concluded that Jesus could have gone in none other.” 
In the evening the people had dispersed in different villages. 
They had seen that the disciples went away by themselves ; 
in the morning, therefore, they expected to find Jesus alone. 
But when they did not sueceed im finding him they sup- 
posed that he had gone by land to Capernaum. As this 
was a journey of at least two hours they thought that if they 
should cross the lake they would anticipate his arrival at 
that place. According to this connexion it might seem, 
that ?Cwy and jy have the meaning of the pluperf. But 
this cannot be correct. For even the «idsv in v. 24, by 
which the narrative is again resumed, shows that John used 
idwv in the sense of the Aorist. The train of thought, 
therefore, seems to be : On the next day, the people were con- 
vinced that no other vessel was to be obtained in this re- 
gion, and that consequently Jesus himself could have procured 
none other than the one which they had observed the day 
before. ‘The vessels in which they themselves were convey- 
ed were the first which came from Tiberias in the morning. 
—Lvyaototjoavtos ‘where the Lord had given thanks,’ 
seems to refer to the fact that the increase of the food was 
thought to have been caused by this prayer. Christ was 
himself desirous that his miracles should be ascribed to his 
union with God; in performing them therefore, he fre- 
quently prayed, for the purpose of keeping his disciples in 
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constant remembrance, that the power of that God whom 
they worshipped was able to perform such mighty works 
through him. John 11: 41, 42. 

V. 25. They find him, as appears from v. 59,-in the syn- 
agogue at Capernaum, and are astonished that he has arriv- 
ed there before them. 

V. 26. Jesus, without satisfying their curiosity, and with- 
out mentioning the miracle by which his glory had been 
manifested, immediately refers to the grounds of that disposi- 
tion which led them to follow after him. ye?ov is here 
used correctly in its appropriate signification: an earthly 
sign which points to something higher, the means of attain- 
ing an end which lies beyond it. Weak, indeed, were those 
who stood in need of such means in order to be awakened to 
an intuition of the Divine in Christ ;. but weaker still were 
those who regarded the miracle as itself an end, performed to 
satisfy their earthly. wants or their fondness for show ;—and 
with these men such was the case. 

V. 27—29. They are commanded to obtain food—but 
food, the effects of which extend beyond the narrow bounda- 
ries of this life, 4:14. He only who has been approved by the 
Most High can confer such food. Apollin.: wsOlornoe uy 
NEVE TOY POELVONErOY EnTOHOOAL 100GHY, GAhaHy Ele at- 
va mévovoav, Ares TeEqEer Wuyny’ avTN O€ Hv 7 niotes H 
Swonotos, zak nv &opocovvtar nOOs tHy Oagza TOV xUYI- 
ou ray vaO wargog Zogoayrouevyy 17 Dele dvrvapec, ‘By 
a transition he tells them not to be anxious about the 
sustenance of those things that perish, but to seek for that 

‘food which endureth unto eternity and which nourisheth the 
soul. Such food is a life-giving faith, by which we are as- 
similated unto the flesh of the Lord—sealed of the Father by 
Divine power.’ “Evyageo0avin the Classic and Hellenistic wri- 
ters, means ‘to gain, to acquire.’ The force of the Gen. Qzov, 
of God, inv. 28, isplain from the answer of Christ: ‘works which 
God demands, which are pleasing to him;’ so D> 7037, 
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sacrifices of God, Ps. 51:19. The people had always heard 
of works, by which eternal life was to be acquired; at the 
call of Jesus therefore, v. 27, they immediately think of some 
specific acts which God might demand of them. The ques- 
tion however, does not spring from an inward desire to obey 
God, but as Euth. says: xodaxsvovres, iva Comoe uadnral 
nai avrol, zal ovtms éntonacwrrae (tov Xgeordr) me0¢ 
yoonyiay toog ie, ‘ deceitfully, that they might thereby in- 
duce Christ to provide them with food.’ 

V. 30,31. The odv therefore, must be explained: ‘if 
we are to believe you’—miracles are required. Thus they 
still wish to obtain their end and to be gratified with be- 
holding a miracle. The Rabbins represent the Messiah as 
a counterpart of Moses, who, on a higher scale will perform 
all that Moses did upon a lower one. ‘Thus, according to 
them, he will cause manna to rain from heaven, like Moses; 
so in Medrasch Koheleth, 73. The manna which the 
Israelites collected on their journey through the desert, was 
the juice of some Arabic plants, which was distilled by the 
heat of the sun; and being congealed by the coolness of the 
night, was found in the morning in the form of grains upon 
the plants. God bestowed this gift of nature upon the people in 
the desert in an unusual quantity, and combined with it many 
miraculous circumstances. On account of the origin of the 


w 
manna it is called in Arabic Crey (oo the manna of heaven. 


So is it also called in Ex. 16:4 tor ja end bread 
From heaven, and Ps, 78:24 D772 jay fruit of heaven. 
Comp. Faber, De manna Ebraeor. Opuse., Kiel 1770 and 
1773; together with Reiske, Cpusc. Med. Ar., edited by 
Gruner, Halle 1776. The.Jews now cunningly demand the 
performance of this miracle (comp. Matt. 16: 1) to confirm 
the claims of Christ, yet so as to obtain at the same time that 
which they deemed of more importance, viz. something to 
eat. But Christ immediately connects a higher meaning 
with these words. 
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V. 32, 33. “You”—the Redeemer says—“ call that 
manna bread of the celestial world. But in the true (see on 
ahn®. true, 1: 9,) sense of the word no food can be called 
such except that which my Father offers to the world. The 
true bread is that which comes down from Heaven and gives 
life unto the world estranged from God.” The part. pres. xu- 
taBaivwr, cometh down, refers only mediately to Christ ; the 
Redeemer simply intimates the fact that He is this bread.—It 
is probable, that among the Jews, manna had been frequently 
used to denote symbolically a spiritual influence from God. 
Philo, quod det. ins. Mel. p. 213. Fr. calls the manna the 
symbol of the musofucarog tay Orrmy hoyosg Oeiog, ‘the 
most ancient of the divine manifestations which exist.’ The 
same writer, de Profug. p. 566, calls af0 €ov0g oogia, heavenly 
wisdom, the coos, bread of God. In B. Sohar on Exod. 
f. 26, manna is called the heavenly food which nourishes 
those who are versed in the law. Comp. Buxtorf in Opusc., 
Historia Mannae, c. 2. So also Rev. 2: 17. 

V. 34, 35. How did the sensual crowd happen to make 
this request? It is not probable that they should have again 
thought of earthly bread, and still less, that they should have 
prayed for the spiritual bread of Jife. The more ancient in- 
terpreters, as Chrys., Cyr., Aug., Calv., Brent. think, there- 
fore, that the words contain a mockery, and that they in- 
tended to say: ‘‘ you will never be able to give us this.” If, 
however, we bear in mind the psychological tendencies of 
such persons, it will not be difficult to imagine that they did 
not themselves clearly apprehend what Christ meant, but 
that at heart they still hoped for something earthly. In a 
similar manner the Samaritan woman, 4: 15.— The Re- 
deemer would again lay open their internal state. Spiritual 
hunger and spiritual thirst are the sole conditions under 
which that bread which he bestows can be enjoyed, and 
from which eternal satisfaction can flow. That is, he de- 
mands spiritual humility, on which he placed such a high 
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estimate at the commencement of his ministry, Matt. V. 
Christ dwells upon the necessity of feeling an inward want 
and upon the highness of the gift which he has to bestow, 
until v. 40,. The same is also the case from v. 44—46.— 
"Euzouevos come, is to be taken here in an emphatic sense; 
it signifies not merely an external approach, but is synony- 
mous with meorevwyr believing. It signifies, therefore, an 
inward communion with Christ; and whosoever enters into 
this union, will find the wants of his soul perfectly satisfied. 
Comp. 5: 40. 6: 37, 44. 

V. 36. Musculus: incusat his verbis cordium illoruam 
duritiem, qua fiebat ut videntes nec viderent nec crederent, 
et hance illorum incredulitatem impedimento esse quo panis 
hujas.virtutem minus experiantur. ‘In these words he re- _ 
proves.their hardness of heart, which, whilst they saw with 
their eyes, prevented them from seeing and believing; and 
their incredulity, which served as an impediment to prevent 
them from experiencing the efficacy of this bread.’ It may 
be asked to which preceding expression Jesus has reference ? 
According to some he refers to what he had said in Jerusa- 
lem to a certain class of men, 5:37, 38; a reference to v. 26 
is probably preferable, although this sentiment is not literally 
found there. The dggv tov Xgrotoy must be explained 
according to the O«mgay tov vioy v. 40, thus: ‘ the wit- 
nessing his works.’ “Ore denotes quotation ; the first xof has 
the meaning of zu/me@. 

V. 37—40. The Father gives over to the care of the Re- 
deemer all who stand in need of salvation. 4:d0vae to give, 
is applied to this objective act of transfer by which those who 
need redemption are given to the Son; 10: 29. 17: 6. 9; 12. 
But that need of salvation is itself brought about through 
the co-agency of the Father. In regard to the subjective 
manifestation of that objective act of transfer, on v.44 and 45- 
Ammonius says: Ovx gore 10 ruyov 2) ig éué niores, 
Ghia tig dvmdsv Osirar donys, iva yung 1G 
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unéo vobv, “Qoasy tatu noooayer 6 mart7jo 19 Xovotrm 

tors aoderéig avOvenous. ‘Faith in me is not a matter of 
accident, but it requires the preponderating bias from above, 
that thou mayest know those things which are above reason. 
For the Father leadeth weak men to Christ as unto a Physi- 
cian.’ The neuter wey, all, for the masc. as inl John 5: 4. 
Heb. 2:9. The éxfadw &Se, ‘ I will not cast out,’ refers to 
the figure of the kingdom of heaven, Matt. 8: 12. 22: 128. 
“Where that internal excitement of the wants of the heart 
takes place—Christ means to say in v, 38, 39—there I also 
appear as the Redeemer, for | am merely an organ for the 
Father’s will.” In y. 39 there is a defective construction, 
since é% mavrog should stand there; but instead of it the 
nom. has been made to precede and is again resumed by the 
following genitive of the pronoun. This is the common con- 
struction in Hebrew. The Greek language likewise fur- 
nishes examples of suchinaccuracies, Viger, p.55. JMdndéy is 
to be supplied with é§ a«vzo0, which Cod. D. places in the 
text. — In regard to (va avaor7ow avro, comp. the Obs. on 
5:21. The resurrection and the union with God which will 
then be completed, is the final end of the redemptive work in 
man; comp. den Aufsatz von Siisskind im Magazin fiir 
Dogm. und Moral, St. 10. S. 143. — In v. 40 dewgar is to 
be taken in the same sense as ogg in v. 36. 

V. 41, 42. The Jews understand Christ to call himself 
the bread of life. But they are not willing to attend to the 
circumstance, that their hearts do not feel the want of it. 
They therefore again digress for the sake of a dogmatical in- 
quiry.- They probably also assumed, that the Messiah, ac- 
cording to Daniel, must appear in the clouds of heaven ; this 
they do not think applicable to Christ. Other Jews thought 
that the origin of the Messiah would not in general be 
known, John 7: 27. Heb. 6; 20. Justin, Dial..c. Tryph. 
p- 226 and 336 ed. Col. 

VY. 43—45.. Questions which spring from such gross 
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sensuous views the Redeemer permits to remain unanswered. 
He frequently acts in the same manner; 10:34, 8:7. His_ 
purpose was to impress them with the truth that so long as they 
retained this disposition they. could not enter into near com- 
munion with him: ‘“ You have no reason”—Christ means to 
say,—‘‘to rise in opposition to my dicourse, for I have already- 
told you that in general you want the sense to apprehend it.” 
‘Bhxvbay, (different from cigecv,) a figurative expression, 
which even in the Old Testament denotes the internal and 
external influences, by which God attracts the attention of 
man towards heavenly things, Jer. 31; 3. Cant. 1: 4. see 
Hackspan ad loc. John. Paul comprises the external and 
internal agency ofthe Father, by which he leads to the Son, 
in the word xadsty, It depends upon the determination of 
the will, whether these attractions become effectual, 5: 40. 
From-v. 45 we-learn the character of those influences to 
which Christ has reference in the use of éAxvevy, They are 
not outward occurrences of life that he here has in mind, 
which might also be called drawings of the Father, but the 
inward voice of God, which discovers to man his spiritual 
poverty, and which prompts him to seek for a lasting good. 
Didymus: xazt’ eixova zai dpoioou zal %aL AUTO TOUTO 
Aoyexov yevoursvov tov avd gorau, éve OMHYMEVEL E stoly out@ 
uno Gov ai negl énauveray, moatemy evr, chha xai tHe 
yraceng 179 adyOsiac. “Orolvev xara tag xowwas évvolag 
axovoas, ral wodov naga rod margos, &uzetae Ora nlotEemg 
moog 70v xugrov. ‘ As touching the image, likeness, and very 
essence of the rational being man, God hath implanted in it 
ideas concerning praiseworthy deeds, and: also concerning 
the knowledge of truth. ‘Whosoever therefore heareth ac- 
cording to these universal ideas, and learneth from the Father 
[so, namely, that he is made conscious of his inability to ob- 
tain the Ideal of holiness by his own strength,] he cometh 
unto the Lord through faith. Luther: “ 'Phis drawing is 
not such as the hangman employs, when he carries a thief 


& 
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ap the ladder, and to the gallows ; but it is a kind attraction 


and drawing towards Himself, as sometimes a good hearted 


man draws the people towards him by-a friendly and accom- 
modating demeanour. Thus also does God allure men and 
bring them mildly near himself, so that they remain with 
Him willingly and joyfully.” Chrys. : zodzo (3j fee) ov 10 
ép juiv cvoavgs:, adda Oeixvvooy rmas Bon delag dsope- 
vovg. ‘This drawing does not destroy the power in us [the 
free-will], but shows us the aids which we need.’ And The- 
ophylact adds: “ As the magnet does not attract every thing 
but only iron, so there must be in man a certain state of 
mind (that is, he must not suppress the divine incitements 
within,) if the drawing of God is to become effectual.” 
Comp. with it 8: 47.—Christ further illustrates the character 
of this drawing of the Father-by.a declaration from the Old 
Testament, which besides had reference to the time of the 
Messiah, Is. 54: 13. It contains an assurance of the inward 
teaching of God, as is the case in other declarations of the 
Old Testament, Is. 50: 4. 8:16. . This internal teaching of 
God in those who have already become believers is spoken of 
in 1 Thess. 4:9, Oeodidaxtol éote ye are taught of God. 
The drawing of the Father, then, consists in the divine 
voice of soul which becomes audible in the longmg after a 
union with God. The Redeemer uses a@xovecy also, when 
he speaks of the internal hearing of those revelations which 
were made to him, 8: 26. He therefore concludes by say- 
ing: “every one who hears the inward and attractive voice 
of the Father, and who suffers himself to be taught by it 
concerning his wants, enters into union with me.” Thus 
Christ declares that there is indeed a truth lying at the base 
of Deism, inasmuch as it maintains that there is in the heart 
of man a divine voice or revelation implanted by God—that 
there is somewhat there akin to God. Yet he at the same 
time declares that this voice cannot satisfy man, but can on- 
15 
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ly show to him his necessities and thereby conduct him to 
Christ. a 

V.46. Ody ore not that, etc., is used to avoid misappre- 
hension, 1 John 4:10. We are not to presume that He, 
the Redeemer, received no other revelation except that long- 
ing after the divine which exists in every man. He himself 
sees the Father; he stands in a perfect union with Him, 
John 1: 18. 

V.47—51. “Anodaveiv dying, in v. 50, is to be ex- 
plained according to what is said above on 4: 13, 14, and on 
5; 21—23. _ To him, who by faith in Christ, has obtained 
entrance into an inward communion of life with Him,—to 
him death is no interruption, but only a completion of his 
existence. According to John 4: 13, 14, the fountain of life 
in the breast of the believer is ever increasing In richness, un- 
til it pours forth its waters unto everlasting life——Concerning 
the difference between xatafaiywy in v.50 and xarafas in 
51, comp, on v. 33.—-Zov, ‘ having life in himself,’ therefore 
also ‘ giving life,’ comp. v. 57, 

V, 51—59.. Comp. Zeitschrift von Heydenr. und Hiif- 
fell, 2B, 2 H. s, 239, and still earlier Flatt, Symb. in Ev. Ioh. 
p. I. Kato detos—7 capt mou éoriy, ‘and the bread—is 
my flesh.’ F’rom here to v. 59 a difference of interpretation 
is found. Many commentators from the earliest times have 
thought that. in these words the Redeemer speaks of the 
Lord’s supper. So Chrys., Cyrill, Ammonius, Euthymius, 
Augustine, and of the later ones Calixtus, Hackspan, Maldo- 
nat., and quite lately Scheibel in his work: Das Abend- 
mahl des Hernn, Bresl. 1823, The passage might, indeed, 
be interpreted in such a manner as to justify the Lutheran 
view (see further below), yet we cannot but regard another 
interpretation as more natural, which we shall forthwith de- 
velope in our exegesis of each part. I am not fully satisfied 
with what Schulz says in the work to be adduced against 
the view of the Lutherans, His best remark occurs s. 167, 
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~—There can remain an election between two modes of in- 
terpretation alone, and, strictly speaking indeed, only in re- 
gard to v.51. In v.51 by 7j oagé ov Christ either denotes 
simply his divine manifestation, glorifymg human nature, so 
that he would here declare essentially what he had said before 
when he called himself the living bread of man, comprehend- 
ing therein his whole divine manifestation. Thus among the 
ancients Basil. M. 4 oag& xai to aiua tov Xoeorov, naca 
auton 7 uvotexn Encdnutc, ‘the body and the blood of Christ 
means the whole of his mystical abode upon earth.’ Among 
the moderns Paulus, Schwarz, die Lehre des Evangel. s. 
213, particularly Schulz, die christl. Lehre von Abendmahl, 
Bresl. 1824. s. 149, etc. This interpretation might certainly 
be defended, if the usage of language in regard to oaoé 
were the only point under consideration; and besides, if in 
giving this explanation the comnientator draws from the 
proper depth, it presents a meaning which is worthy of the 
teaching of Christ, since the same is also contained in that 
which precedes v. 51, and likewise in what follows. Yet a 
more strict examination of the whole context and of the sin- 
gle expressions will show that we must connect with these 
declarations of the Lord a more special meaning—the mean- 
ing, namely, that after having before represented in a 
general way his appearance among mankind as a divine 
living power, Christ now particularizes in that manifesta- 
tion a circumstance which was able to confer that divine 
power of life in a very peculiar sense, i. e. his redeem- 
ing death as the crowning point of his redeeming life. So 
Augustine in his time in several passages, Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon, Calov, Lampe, Kuinoel, Liicke, and many oth- 
ers. See also Flatt, Opusc. p. 6l-seq. Most of these inter- 
preters afterwards find this meaning of v.51 in the following 
yerses likewise. We will first quote some extracts and after- 
wards give the interpretation.—August. ad. h.1.: Credere in 
enum, hoc est manducare panem vivum, qui credit in eum, 
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manducat, invisibiliter agitatur, quia invisibiliter renascitur- 
Id. de Doctr. Christi, 1. Hil. c. 16: edere ejus carnem et bi- 
bere ejus sanguinem figura est, praecipiens passioni domini 
esse communicandum et suariter atque utiliter recondendum 
in memoria, qued pro nobis caro ejus crucifixa et vulmerata 
est. Calvin: Hic non de coena habetur oratio, sed de per- 
petua communicatione, quae extra coenae usum nobis con- 
stat, et patet ex v. 54, perperam de coena exponi totum hune 
locum. Melancthon: Ego hance concionem nec de cere 
Monia coenae domini, nec de manducatione ceremoniali in- 
teligo, sed sicut supra Christus praefatus est de fide, qua 
credimus placatam esse iram Dei morte filh, corpus suum 
offerentis pro nobis et sanguinem suum fundentis, ita cae 
tera de eadem fide intelligo. Luther: Ne syllaba quidem 
hujus sexti capitis de Sacramento loquiter, non modo quod 
Sacramentam nondum ésset institutum, sed multo magis, 
quod ipsa sermonis et sententiarum consequentia de fide in- 
earnati Verbi Christum loqui clare estendunt. 

Kai 6 aoros d2 x. r. A, and the bread that I will give, ete. 
This xa? d¢ itself (et—quidem,) which in profane writers, Vi- 
ger, p. S44, and in the New Testament, John & 17, 15: 27. 
Acts 3: 24, denotes a still more amplified development of a 
thought, leads us to the belief that Christ did not here mean 
to utter the same sentiment that he had expressed before. 
After having intimated in general terms that his manifesta- 
tion in humanity was the bread of Heaven, he new wishes to 
point out in what respects it is particularly so. If by these 
words-Christ designed to express the very same thought that 
he had before uttered, it is impossible to imagine why he 
should have changed the clear expression éy@ sine 6 aerog 
6 Sov Tam the living bread, into the obscure one Zye dace 
ugiy try Caoxe pov TF will give unto you my flesh. The fr 
ture dwow refers to something that is yet to happen, comp. 4: 
14, 15. Sao flesh, properly differs from sOxe body, in this, 
that the latter denotes the entire bedy, as a whole, without 
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respect to any of its-conditions, whereas the former denotes 
the human body with reference to its weakness, its debility— 
its CORE. In Syriac and in Arabie it is erroneously ren- 


dered lined; Xm body; the Ethiopic appropriately 


uses AUD Jlesh, in that language used especially of the whole 
human nature of Christ. In the Coptic also cue, ovo and 
xQéag are distinguished from-each other ; for the first and 
second the Greek terms are given ; but 70 no€as is express- 
ed in Coptic.—Of this sensuous existence which is subject 
to death the Saviour now says in the future that he will sa- 
erifice it in order that he may give life to the world. Schulz 
takes dovvas in the sense of to consecrate, to offer, comp. s. 
156, and explains thus: “the bread of heaven which I will 
give is my appearance as the Son of man with flesh and 
blood ; this will I give that the world may attain to life ina 
higher sense.” 4100yaz, however, connected in that signifi- 
cation with oag€, is not natural, and the future, even if it be 
taken in the sense of preparedness, still always points to 
something that is yet tocome. Schulz says s.163: “the 
eating of the flesh means, that his hearers make themselves 
partakers of his saving appearance as the Son of man, and 
of his benevolent act in sacrificing his life for their own 
good.” If this meaning of dwow is insisted on, then. this 
explanation passes over, into the other one first given.—If the 
Jews had understood that Jesus called himself the bread of 
life only in a spiritual sense, then they might have also per- 
ceived that he could speak of his flesh as of food only in a 
figurative manner. But as they felt no spiritual need, they 
were too obtuse to apprehend the spiritual force of his words. 
In respect of the Lutheran view, it would be best to speak 
thus: We observe that Christ frequently enters into the car- 
nal misapprehensions of his hearers, and shows that the very 
thing which awakens-opposition is in a spiritual sense the 
dighest truth, 3: 5. 8:58, So also in the present instance 
fee 15* 
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he shows that an enjoyment of his glorified bodily nature 
is in a certain sense possible. In this manner adydwg in- 
deed, in v. 55, can be best explained ; so also rowyeey and mi- 
vetv eating and drinking, which might be considered some- 
what too strong for a mere tropical expression. But were 
it not a trope it would prove too much, viz. the Roman Catholic 
doctrine. But even if ‘Christ declares that in fact, adj0as, 
a spiritual participation of his humanity and of his death 
takes place, in that case also he adheres to the didactic 
method presented above; and that the trope would not be 
too strong may be seen from passages like Sir. 24: 21, (23.) 
Prov. 9: 2, 5. Sir. 15: 3. Comp. also the mystical explana- 
tion of the Koheleth, f. 88. 4: ‘ Wherever eating and drink- 
ing are mentioned in the Koheleth, it refers to a participation 
in the law and in good works,” The stronger the trope, the 
more obvious must it be, that a carnal partaking cannot be 
meant. If, then, the people were not allowed to attach this 
sense to his words, nothing was left for them but to refer to his 
spiritual meaning. On the contrary, had Christ referred to a 
partaking of the Sacrament, he would have failed entirely of his 
aim, for noone could have thought of this participation in his 
glorified body. [Nore.—This passage is handled by Olshau- 
sen in a peculiar and highly spiritual manner. Here, asin 3:5, 
he-does not indeed find the Sacrament described, but the Ideg 
of the Lord’s supper. ‘‘ The idea—he says—is none other 
than this, that Jesus is the principle of life and nutrition for 
the new regenerated man; and that, not merely for his soul 
and spirit, but also for his glorified: body.” Accordingly,, 
after zal éyo avaorrjow avroy and I will raise him up, 
verse 54, he adds: ‘“‘ the bodily resurrection is here so 
explicitly and expressly referred back to the participation 
of -the flesh and blood of Christ, as to conduct at once to 
the idea which was prevalent among the ancient Fathers 
and which Luther apprehended in all its significance, but 
which the reigning idealism of modern philosophy has not 
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known how to appropriate to itself{—the idea, namely, that 
the participation of the glorified body of the.Lord im- 
plants in the bodies of the faithful the germ of the resur- 
rection—that it generates, as it were, the new body in 
_ the mother of the old one, so that the day of its resurrec- 
tion is the moment of the. new birth.” ]—So. then, accord- 
ing to what was just said before Olshausen’s extracts, it 
would still be necessary to take gayeiy 1.0. and aivewy 10 
aiua to eat the flesh and drink the blood, in a tropical 
sense and to explain it after the manner of Clem. Alex. 
évoteoviceo0ar tov Xor—avk x. aia flesh and blood, 
the fundamental elements of all life. At the same time 
it may be assumed, that the reference to death is no long- 
er continued, and that the receiving of the manifestation 
of Christ is alone spoken of, as is intimated in v. 57; or, on 
the other hand, that the reference to his atoning death is 
yet continued. Luther: “ It means this, that when I reflect 
how Christ was crucified for me, it ought not to be a mere 
thought, but over and above the thought I should have such 
an heart as builds upon Christ, whose flesh and blood I re- 
ceive into my heart and consider it as being given for me.” 
—Kal ty avacryom, see on v. 89.— Aly Ows, for which 
we find in some Codd. in both instances anOng¢; it would 
then mean “‘ actual food, in opposition to that which is figu- 
ratively so called.” But John uses adnOng¢ of the credibili- 
ty of witnesses only; in the other sense he always uses ody- 
- $uv0g, so above in v. 82, and also in 4; 23. 15: I, etc. And 
besides, the external authorities are more in favour of the 
reading adlndws. It must therefore be translated “ indeed, 
most assuredly.” Isaiah 40: 7. LXX clnOms yooros 0 Laos, 
truly the people is grass.— Ma tov maréoa, here dea c. ace. 
denotes the means, the causa efficiens, as elsewhere with the 
gen., Viger, p. 588, Winer, Gramm. ed. 3. 389. This signi- 
fication of dca ¢. acc. is derived from that of “by virtue. 
of.’—On v. 58 comp. obs.-on v. 49. 
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V. 60—63. The wadnral disciples, who according to v. 
65 comprised others besides the dwdexe twelve, thought this 
declaration oxiyo0¢ hard. This term combines the significa- 
tions of 1. The objectionable, what cannot be borne, roayus, 
Hox9noos; according to verse 61 oxavdadi~wr; in the Per- 
sian translation it is rendered appropriately peste > dif- 
ficult to be digested; and of 2. What is difficult to be ap- 
prehended, Chrys. : dvonagadexros, UneoPalvor thy aodE- 
vecav, ‘hard to be received, surpassing one’s strength.’— 
Christ’s reply must teach which of the two isintended. The 
last words of v. 63 might lead to the opinion, that Christ 
wished to lay down a rule for understanding the preceding 
discourse, and that he blamed the disciples, because they had 
not sought to discover the meaning of his declaration in the 
right way; in that case 0x4. would mean, “ difficult to be un- 
derstood.” So is it translated in Arabic. However we are 
to understand that passage in a different manner.—It should 
also be added, that in v. 61 Christ explains the oxi. by oxavd. 
and that in regard to the aposiopesis in v. 62 there are twa 
possible ways of supplying it: 1. Will you any longer take 
offence? So Chrys., August., Cyrill, Calov and others; or 
2. Will you not find this still more difficult to apprehend, and 
therefore more offensive? So Maldon., Kuinoel, Liicke. 
of now the last mode of supplying is to be regarded as the 
more probable of the two, exA. means “ offensive, exciting 
opposition.” It then refers to all which Christ had before 
said of the participation of his being, as may be seen from v. 
63. Itisnot necessary to assume that these disciples thought 
of nothing but bodily enjoyment; it is not’ improbable that 
they had the spiritual in mind, But inasmuch as their in- 
ward being had not yet been sufficiently awaked, they could 
not on the one hand have appropriated those expressions to 
themselves, and on the other they must have thought that too 
much importance was ascribed to the bodily manifestation of 
Jesus in the flesh. It is therefore a declaration, which, as it 
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is expressed in German, “ nicht recht ein will ;” in this ex- 
pression (as is also the case in the Persian Sqasis Y) both 
meanings of oxAngo¢ are properly combined. ' At the same 
time however it is to be borne in mind, that, although ozAyj- 
00g has the meaning of ‘ difficult to be understood,’ it yet re- 
fers back essentially to that of ‘ giving offence,’ since Christ 
did not ascribe the ground of their mis-apprehending his dis- 
course to.an imperfect development of the understanding, 
but placed it rather in the disposition, 8; 43, 44. “Azovecr, 
the internal perception—apprehension, 5: 24. Mark 4: 33.— 
As to the aposiopesis in v. 62, r/ égéize is to be supplied; the 
meaning of this we_ have given above, and v. 63 is favoura- 
ble to our mode of supplying. In regard to the sense, 8: 28 
may be compared with this. To the carnal mind, which 
thought that Christ had ascribed too much importance to his 
human nature, the glorification of the Redeemer was to be a 
still more surprising miracle, which that carnal mind would 
hardly be brought to receive. Very similar is the climax in 
3:12. Cyrill: e¢ 02 7 oa0& avoPalves cig tov ovyavoy naga 
gvouy, ti ro xodvoy ere nal Swonorety avro, ee “al uy mE- 
guxe Swonoeety Coov ig diay qvocv ;—How are the words 
in v. 63 to be apprehended? On account of the variety of 
appropriate antitheses between mvévua and cavé, here as 
elsewhere, e. g. in Rom. 2: 29. Heb. 7: 16, we have an elec- 
tion between various suppositions, as: “The Spirit must be 
in the disciples, since a carnal disposition could be of no 
avail to them—lIn every discourse there is a spirit which can 
render aid, and not the outward shel]—Christ’s spiritual com- 
-munication, and not that of his fleshly being, is productive of 
salvation.” As Erasmus in his paraphrase unites a variety 
of meanings, so we also would beware of confining the sense 
within too narrow limits, inasmuch as all these different al- 
lusions are united by One inward bond of Union.. The last 
half of the verse however, contains a special application of 
the general proposition : ‘‘So my words also are spirit and 
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life, and therein consists their efficacy ; to him, who is capa- 
ble of apprehending this, they are for salvation.”—But this 
can be apprehended by faith alone—and this forms the tran- 
sition to v. 64. 

V. 64. But they do not all possess that inward Sense, 
they are not all inwardly united with Christ ; such therefore 
have no true apprehension of his words. With respect to 
Christ's deep insight into the inmost nature ef man, comp. 2: 
25. ‘This profound knowledge of the human heart enabled 
Christ to know that Judas, from his disposition, was fitted to 
be a traitor. From this remark of the Evangelist, we see 
in what light the character of Judas must have been re- 
garded. The Evangelist associates him with those pos- 
sessed of no inward attachment to the Redeemer, and who 
were consequently destitute of the proper Sense to apprehend 
his words—with those, who, like the remaining multitude, 
had connected themselves in an external manner only with 
Christ. Yet the Saviour did not immediately reject him on 
that account ; he always sought to win him more and more 
by love, and if a divine beam had not ofttimes flashed through 
his soul, the repentance which he experienced after his trai- 
torous deed would not have been so deep and bitter — ES 
aoxys from. the beginning, as it stands absolutely, the 
meaning here also is, “from the commencement of his 
ministry, when some connected themselves with him,” as in 
16: 4, and ax’ aoyrs, 15:27. So e& keyis Xenoph., Mem. 
I. 4.5.— Tives efoiy; according to the idiom of the Greek 
language the present must be used, where in Latin the im- 
perf. is employed. For where the Latinist—regarding the 
thing from the time of the narrator—uses the imperf., the 
Grecian uses the present, since the latter, in point of time, 
transports himself to the stand-point of the affair when it oc- 
curred.— Tiveg qjoayv would not mean qui essent, but qui 
fuissent, Viger, p. 214. Luke 19: 3. Acts 12:3. 

Y. 65. Christ designs to say, that for this very reason—~ 
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viz. because I knew that there were many who had no in- 
ward feeling of want, no faith, I made the above declaration 
that none others could connect themselves with me, or enter 
into my communion, except such as were acquainted with 
their moral wants and necessities. 

V. 66... Those among the followers of Resa who felt in- 
wardly touched by these last words, at once forsook him. 
Whilst the Son of God with his holy earnestness cast such a 
searching glance into their souls, they felt cut to the heart; 
yet they did not permit this punitive feeling to lead them 
back to a proper inward disposition. “Anooreéqeodae eis 
t. on. went back etc. comp. 18: 6. Calvin: cavendum ne 
inconsiderate loquendo infirmos turbemus, sed nunquam ad- 
hiberi tanta cautio poterit, quin multis scandali occasio sit 
Christi doctrina, quia reprobi venenum e cibo saluberrimo et 
fel ex melle sugunt. Certe quid utile esset, optime tenebat 
filius Dei, videmus tamen eum non effugere, quin multos ex 
suis offendat. Ergo utcunque multi abhorreant a pura doc- 
trina, supprimere tamen eam fas non est. ‘ We must have 
a caution lest by our inconsiderate mode of speaking we 
perplex the weak and unstable; yet no caution so great can 
be used but. that the doctrine of Christ will be tomany a 
stone of stumbling, because the reprobate suck poison from 
the most nutritious food and extract gall from honey. The 
Son of God certainly knew what was good and useful; ne- 
vertheless we see that he could not avoid offending many 
of his followers. Therefore, how .many soever may be ab- 
horrent from pure doctrine, it is still not right to suppress it.’ 

V. 67—69. Christ wishes to lead the twelve to examine 
themselves, and to fix in their minds the impression which 
his discourse might haye made. Peter, who is every where 
characterized by rash boldness, answers with reference to 
that which the Lord had said in v. 68. Olshausen says : 
‘Tn this answer of Peter there is manifested a state of genu- 
ine union through the power of the Spirit and the inmost in- 
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‘clination, which does not permit itself to be relaxed by any 
timidness or doubts of the understanding, because it rests 
upon the consciousness of personal weakness and. poverty 
and upon the abundance of the Lord.” Peter had probably 
no clear consciousness of the deep meaning of the Saviour’s 
words, but he felt in general that these were words which 
lead to eternal life. J7enor. we belicve, denotes the internal 
disposition ¢yvaxemey are sure, the cause, the occasion 
of it. Since yeyvooxery is something living and internal, 
John frequently uses it in alternation with meozevecy, comp. 
for instance, 17: 21 and 23, or for the sake of giving greater 
force, he connects it with avorevecy, as 17:8. The reading 
0 aytog t. Seou is to be preferred to the usual one, since the 
latter seems to be taken from Matt.-16: 16. So also in Mark 
1: 24. Luke 4: 34 the Messiah is called “the Holy one of 
God.’ The name is probably borrowed from Daniel 9: 24, 
as elsewhere the Messiah is called 0 d/zatog the Just, which 
appellation is borrowed from Isaiah 53: 11. 

V. 70,71. Why did Christ ask this question? He wish- 
es to draw attention to the fact, that he had a reason for pro- 
pounding that afflicting and sorrowful question. At the 
same time, it is probable that a particular reference to Peter 
and Judas was combined with it. The. former was to be 
warned against. immoderate self-confidence, whilst in-the lat- 
ter Jesus wished to excite an emotion, which might lead him 
to a more earnest self-examination. Besides, it is likely that 
there is a connexion between this question, and the state of 
mind in which Christ pronounced v. 64. Here and in Matt. 
16; 23 dvaBorog devil, might stand for réxvov or viog tov 
deaPonow son of the devil, Schol: 0 ray dvefohxav Gehnuc- 
THY U7I0VvEYOS, as is the case in 8:44, 1 John 3:10. But 
there is no certain instance, that the former is used for the 
latter. Here and yet more in Matthew the meaning of enemy, 
adversary, is more probable. ‘The Heb. jOQW is translated 
éniPovkos in 1K. 5:4. 1 Sam.29: 4 in the LXX, ouray 
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in 1 K. 11: 14, and dvefodog in Ps. 109: 6.—In Esther 7: 4, 
and 8: 1, "x and 774% is translated by dtafodog; in all 
these passages the meaning is: “enemy, adversary.” Je- 
sus does not here call the traitor by name. This indeter- 
minate allusion must have filled each one of the disciples 
with solicitude, and must have led them to self-examination. 





CHAPTER VII. 


V. 1—5. Jesus had continued to give in Galilee, as far 
as the boundaries of Phoenicia, striking proofs of his mirac- 
wous power. The attention of the Pharisees in Jerusalem 
had been so much directed towards Him, that he could not 
well go there, without exposing himself to their persecutions. 
v. 1. These considerations had already induced him not to 
visit Jerusalem on the last passover, 6:4. The festival of 
the oxnvonnyia feast of tabernacles, was at hand, niD07 3n. 
This festival, which lasted full eight days, was celebrated in 
memory of the march of the Israelites through the desert, 
and in remembrance of the fact, that they then lived beneath 
tents or booths. In the celebration of this festival they also 
constructed tents or arbours of green branches. At the same 
time, the gathering of fruits and grapes was celebrated, for 
it occurred just in the month of October. At this festival 
the greatest number of sacrifices were offered, and the great- 
est variety of ceremonies performed. It attracted therefore 
the attention of the heathen also, and Plutarch, Symposia- 
con |. IV. Q. VI. § 2, calls it 4 éworn weyiorn nal redecora- 
ty tav /ovdaioy, ‘the greatest and most perfect festival of the 
Jews,’ as it is also called by Josephus 9 é00rn dyewrarn xa 
ueyiotn ‘the greatest and most holy festival.’ The adedgoi 
(see on the word 2: 12,) of Jesus, think that they ought to 
persuade him to go on a festival-journey. These brethren, 
who had always the human appearance of the Messiah in 
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view, had found it particularly difficult to believe on Him 
with entire fixedness.. The miracles which they saw him 
perform inclined them to belief; but they were ever anxious 
to receive yet more striking proofs of his divine dignity. 
They now wished to see him on the great theatre of the me- 
tropolis. They probably yet continued to expect a decisive 
moment, in which he would reveal himself with power as the 
Messiah. This moment, thought they, would come as soon 
as Jesus should show himself among his enemies in Jerusa- 
lem, The sadnral cov thy disciples, may mean the Gali- 
lean followers of Jesus, who had perhaps gone in advance to 
the festival; but more probably they were the followers who 
had attached themselves to the cause of Christ in Judea, and 
who, inasmuch as Jesus had remained now a long time ‘again © 
in Galilee, had witnessed none of his miracles. 

V.4. Were this passage translated into Syriac or He- 
brew, and were the ¢yrei translated by a part., this would be 
a truly Semetic construction, since our limiting expression 
“whilst yet he himself”? must be exactly so translated. See 
on the use of 1, Ewald s..152. 7? with éyeur, elvas, nocety 
has in the genuine Greek the secondary signification of some- 
thing great, Viger p. 152. “Av nagénoi@ before the eyes of 
all, John 11: 54. Col. 2: 15. In the Rabbinical language 
into which the Greek word had been received, its meaning 
is: “celebrated.” ‘This signification was perhaps found al- 
so in the Hellenistic. The «¢ can certainly like éme/ be used 
in the signification of quandoquidem ; thus, for instance, be- 
low in v, 23. But it were probably more in harmeny with the 
mental character of the brethren, that the manner of expres- 
sion should be made to imply a certain doubt: “if thou art 
actually able to do such great things.” 

V. 6,7. Kavoog time, cannot here as in other places 
have a special reference to the time of the Passion, and to the 
glorification connected with it, as is assumed by Chrys., 
Lampe and others; Christ uses it in general of the period 
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determined in the divine counsels, as in 2:4 woe hour, comp., 
for instance, xacgoo 2 Thess. 2:6. That it here has this 
general meaning is plain from the navrote always. “ What I 
do, takes place according to the plan of divine wisdom, and 
this divinely determined period of time has not yet arrived, 
v. 8. There are no such divinely determined periods of time 
in regard to the actions of the brethren.” From v. 7 it ap- 
pears, why Jesus did not consider the present moment, when 
all the people went up to Jerusalem, as the most suitable. 
He does at present not wish to excite attention without ne- 
cessity, and thus draw hatred upon himself. How well this 
precaution was grounded appears from v. 10—12, where the 
excitement is described which took place in Jerusalem in 
reference to the person of Jesus. Such hatred the brethren 
would not incur, for their relation to the xdouve the world, 
was not that of light to darkness, 3: 19. 20:17, 14. Am- 
Monius: vere anegeoneats moveice 0 PovieoUs, ey 08 08, 
dia 10 ofzovopsiv, Exaota moVs tO ouugevov. Mévo t0 
nados, iva avacras naoe xaradnhoy mowow my euavrov 
diveusy. ‘You do whatsoever you wish without considera- 
tion, but Ido not; for I wish to make all things subserve 
the best ends. I endure suffermg that by my resurrection I 
may make manifest my power unto all.’ Concerning xd0- 
og world, comp. on 1: 10. 

V.8. If we follow the external authority of the Codd. the 
reading of ovum must be preferred. But, it may be asked, 
whether apologetic considerations have not given the prefer- 
ence to oUnw before ovx. Even Porphyry in his time re- 
proached Christ on account of this declaration with incon- 
stancy and mutableness, and Jerome, who mentions this, 
seems to have inclined to the view, that it ought to be referred 
to the free-wiil of Christ, whether he chose to do something, 
which to others would be sin, ¢. Pelag. 1. IL. c. 17. Also in 
6:17, B and D have an explanatory on instead of the 
usual particle ovz. But if with Beng., Griesb., and Knapp 
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we should read ovx, no objection could be brought against it. 
In a loose manner of speaking it may become synonymous 
with ovzr@, as is clearly the case in 6: 17, so also in Mark 
11: 13. Ezra 3:6, 6 ofxog 10H xvelou ove 20epehewdn. 
Comp. also Mark 7:18 with Matt.15:17. Euth.: ovr 
dvafaivo dia 10 S€stv zal axuaceery vey tov Svpoyv tar 
“Jovdaior. 

V.10. The Aor. avéSyour, as is frequently the case, in- 
stead of the Pluperf—If Christ had gone to Jerusalem in 
company with his brethren, they would have joined the festive 
caravan, as Luke 2: 44, and the accompanying strangers, 
would immediately have made his presence known. “Q¢ is 
probably here not the Heb. Caph reritatis, comp. on John 1: 
14, but it means, “as it were;”’ that is, when he went 
alone, without otherwise concealing himself, it was as it were 
only a private tour. 

V. 11—14. The /ovdaioe Jews are probably in this case 
also, v. 11, the members of the Sanhedrim, see 1:19. Dit 
ferent from them are the ¢yAoe multitude. In that question. 
the expression of haughtiness, which accused Christ as it were 
of pride, was combined with that of anger. “Exeivog¢ con- 
temptuously like iste, 8: 10. Matt. 27: 63. Euth.: evd” eve- 
Kaori rovroy Govlovrat xarsiv, dea TO Mido, Gume o Aoyos 
Fupaiver yavraodiv reve tov Gruov, Toyyvoxog rovréore 
Taguyos, avttdoyia. ‘They do not wish to call him by name 
on account of their hatred; nevertheless the word indicates 
a certain softening of their anger. Murmuring, that is, tu- 
mult, strife, disputation. — 4ya0ds good, in the genuine 
Greek and Hebrew also, has very many significations. The 
most general in the genuine Greek is “ efficient, upright.” 
So it is found in Theognis, distich. 147: év.d¢ Orxacooury 
Guddysdny as ager ‘ore nag dé v avxo ayatas, Kuove, 
dixacos Zw. That this is the signification in the present in- 
stance also follows from the antithesis ‘‘ deceiver of the peo~ 
ple.” It refers, then, to the honesty of his intentions. _ 
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V. 14, 15. Christ suffered ‘the first excitement to pass, 
over ; he did not enter the temple until the fourth day. In 
the colonnade which surrounded the great space’ before the 
ante-courts (see on 2: 14), there was a room for the little san- 
hedrim of twenty-three judges, chambers. for the accommo- 
dation of the Levites, and also a Synagogue or school for in- 
struction, wy 7 m2, where the learned Rabbins discus- 
sed disputable points of the Law. ‘According to Maimon., 
with whom Vitringa agrees, it was in the MQ;D n°3 in the 
ante-court of the women, comp. 8: 20. Here also Jesus be- 
gan to teach. No one was permitted to do this who had not 
been regularly for some years a 3°72=M a disciple, and 7275 

-a colleague, of a Rabbi. Then first followed the act of pro- 
motion which was called: niv7 Op?, éoroiay Aap Paver; 
see the thorough treatise of Pacht, de Eruditione Judaica, 
Gott. 1742. Also Jost, Geschichte des Judenthems, Th. HI. 
s. 108. As 7257 he was pernmtted to teach the views of 
others only; but under no other condition than that of being 
a Rabbi was any one permitted to teach his own. “Hence 
the Jews were astonished when they saw Jesus, who had 
never been a pupil of any Rabbi, appear as a teacher in that 

‘place. Jbopmara letters, may be synonymous with ra isoe 
youu. sacred learning ; but it is better to suppose, especially 
since the article is wanting, that it is used in the same sense 
as in Rev. 26: 24, in the sense of Rabbinical learning. He 
was no 3172>q 433 as the later Rabbins say. 

V. 16—18. The Jewish lawyers saw in the words of Je- 
sus nothing else than human learning, just as one man learns 
it from another. They did not feel that there was something 
in them which could not be learned from man. Christ then 
shows them that in his doctrine there is something more than 
a lifeless human tradition—the Father speaks therein. Every 
act of obedience to the Divine will teaches the knowledge 
that something more. than human tradition speaks here. 
Where. wisdom is learned it makes the possessor ambitious ; 
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but where it is received immediately from God, there it ren- 
ders unto God all the honour.—In regard to the individual 
things of this clause it may be remarked that #4 is pleo- 
nastic, even as Ernesti could believe ; at the same time, how- 
ever, as Schott has correctly observed, it denotes the .nward 
preparedness, 8:44. 5:40. Rev. 22:17. “ddexia un- 
rightcousness, in v. 18, combines the practical and-theeretic 
force, see on 1: 17.—It has been asked whether Christ here 
speaks of the testimonium internum inward testimony, which 
lies in his doctrine; among recent writers this is assumed 
still by Herder and Lange. It may, however, be correctly 
taken im a wider sense, as in a comparison of the parallel 
5: 38, 42. Christ convinces the Jews, darkly instructed in 
the letter, that as a general thing they have no sense for self- 
denial and for the life in God. Comp. Pascal in the remark 
on 3: 19, and also the great, comprehensive words of Plato, 
ov xadagn yao xa0agou égantecOue ov Oemerdv, Phaedo, 
ed. Wyttenb. p. 52. Thus is it in general understood by 
most commentators. Calvin: rectum (circa res divinas) ju- 
dicium manat ex timore Dei et reverentia ; ideo si animos 
habeant ad timorem Det compositos, facile agnituros an verum 
sit, nec ne, quod praedicat. ‘A right judgment in respect of 
divine things flows from the fear and the reverence of God ; 
if therefore they had possessed minds penetrated with the 
fear of God, they might easily have known whether his de- 
clarations were true or false.’ Bengel: Patris doctrina et 
Fihi doctrina, eadem., Qui ergo consensionem cum volun- 
tate Patris habet, doctrinam Filit agnoscet. ‘The doctrine of 
the Father and the doctrine of the Son are the same. He 
therefore who possesses an accordance of will with the Fa- 
ther, recognizes also the doctrine of the Son.’ We may 
therefore say that Christ here expresses subjectively what 
Paul says objectively in Gal. 3: 24, viz. that the law isa 
natdayeyes a conductor to Christ. But at the same time 
this expression does not exclude the thought that an obe- 
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dience to the Divine will as revealed by Christ himself is also 
embraced in it; which will, as Bengel remarks, is not essen- 
tially different from that of the Father’s, as it had- been before 
set forth in the Old Testament. This testimonium internum 
internal testimony, of the Christian doctrine is contained be- 
‘sides in many other expressions, as in all those where the 
Redeemer declares that through faith in him and acting in 
accordance with his will, the inward wants shall be satisfied, 
e. g. Matt. 11: 29. — Another view still to be mentioned is 
that of Ernesti, Weber, and Storr, who had been preceded 
in the same by Grotius. They suppose that 10 YeAnua moe- 
ziv to do his will, means the same as to believe. John 6: 
29 may then be compared. Grotius: si quis ita animo com- 
paratus sit, ut qualemcunque voluntatem Dei sibi revelatam, 
quantumcunque carnis affectibus contrariam, obsequenti ani- 
mo amplecti velit. Comp. Weber, Opuscula, Comm. IV.— 
Finally, we must refer to the second treatise of Schott in 
Opusc. I., who explains v. 17 with a special reference te 
v. 18: “He who does the will of God and is also free from 
personal ambition, he will strive for the honour of God alone.” 

V. 19. Concerning this verse it was the opinion of many 
ancient commentators that it bears no relation to the preced- 
ing one. Bucer: quicunque evangelicas historias aliquando 
pressius considerarunt, ii norunt illas_continere miscellanea 
quaedam, quae evangelistae sic congessisse satis habuerunt, 
" ut ex pauculis illis gestis ac sermonibus, quos conscripserunt, 
Christus agnosceretur; ita hoc loco. Truly here and in 
other places John may have passed over many of the sayings 
of Christ. Nevertheless it always seems to be his endeavour 
to hold fast the course of thought. So also here. The train 
of thought is the same as in Christ’s address to the Pharisees 
5:44, 45, except that whilst he there says the prophetic an- 
nunciations of Moses would testify against them, he here 
affirms the same thing of the ethical part of the Mosaic law, 
This yerse therefore refers to v. 17, and is designed to con- 
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firm it. Thus Theod. Mopsuest. The law-proud, phari- 
saical Jews would not practise the will of God in life, would 
not enter into a serious and religious state of feeling, and 
consequently they violated in a direct manner the ten com- 
‘mandments. Christ proves conclusively that they did this, in 
discovering to them their bloody and murderous purposes 
against himself, comp. 8: 37, 

V. 20.. The mixed multitude is here meant by ¢yioe, 
which in part consisted of strangers who visited the festival ; 
to these the inhabitants of Jerusalem are opposed in v. 25. 
This multitude was ignorant of the base designs of their ru- 
lers ; they could not imagine why Jesus should have spoken 
ashe did. Ja:poveor eyevy is equivalent to ducnoriteovat, 
and this is the same with waives dor, 10: 20, because insanity 
was regarded as the product of a demon’s influence. Even 
among the Greeks dacuwover and xexodaroray mean. the 
same as uoiveodae; and in Arabic an insane person is said 
to be (Wile “one possessed of a demon (genius).” 


V. 21—24. The Redeemer paid no attention whatever 
to their reproachfal taunt. He proceeds to uncover the per- 
verted disposition which gave birth to the conduct of the 
Pharisees against him. The hate of this party had broken 
forth ever since the healing of the lame man at the Purim- 
feast; and to this Jesus refers. “Ay évyov one work, is op- 
posed to the numerous transgressions of the Sabbath, of 
which the Jews had been guilty by the performance of cir- 
cumcision on that day. @aracew has the secondary 
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perfundi, obstupescere. See LXX Ecc. 5: 7. Sir. 26:11. 
Nearly all recent writers hold that d/a zevze belongs to v.21. 
Ave then must not be construed in connexion with Var wagery 
like éné re, but it retains its force of on account; see 
Fritzsche on Mark 6:.6, The old division, however, which 
is likewise found in the Vulgate and in Luther, may be de- 
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fended on good grounds, as is shown by Winer, Gramm. 
3 Ausg. s.56.— The proof brought by Christ against the 
Pharisees is this: The Jews were commanded to circumcise 
a child upon the eighth day. If this day fell upon the Sab- 
bath they nevertheless performed the act of circumcision, 
although it was the cause of much disquiet and bustling em- 
ployment on account of the wounds with which it was at- 
tended. In order to adhere strictly to the Mosaic law of cir- 
cumcision, they did not hesitate to violate the law of the 
Sabbath ; how much better then, says Christ, is my right to 
deviate from the law of the Sabbath for the purpose of heal- 
ing a man? It here becomes a question whether Christ 
added the correction in v. 22, viz. that circumcision was 
properly derived from the fathers and not from Moses, in 
order thereby to dignify the rite, or to show its subordination 
in comparison with the law of the Sabbath. ‘The first is the 
ordinary view. Chrys.: z0v yao oaSParov 7 négetoun xv- 
vlmtéoa, xaito ove éare tov vouor, ahha trav nutéowr. 
"Eyo 02 nai 1749 negiroung xvgLwrEgor Enoinoa nal xgEITTOY. 
‘Circumcision is.of more. importance than the Sabbath, 
although it is not of the Law but of the Fathers. But I 
have performed something that is better and more important 
even than circumcision.’ In this way the sense is beautiful : 
“On account of a law of Moses, yes, of one still older and 
more venerable, you suppose that the Sabbath may be 
broken; and therein you are right. But you should at the 
same time acknowledge that I have broken it on account of 
a still earlier and more original law, viz. on account of the 
law of love,” Matt. 9:13. It cannot indeed be denied that 
the antithesis would be stronger and more pointed if Christ 
designed -to say that the law of circumcision was not pecu- 
liarly a Mosaic law, whilst that of the Sabbath was. Never- 
theless, it is more in accordance with Jewish views, and is 
also more- confirmed by the connexion of the, doctrine of reve- 
lation, that a law contains a higher force from the fact of its 
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having existed among the Patriarchs ; and, besides, if Christ 
had designed to degrade the rite of circumcision we should 
have expected another form than evy Orv which is merely 
corrective. — We must still determine how ojov av@o. in 
v. 23 is to be understood. It unquestionably involves a cer- 
tain antithesis to €v uéog. That is, One member of man is 
as it were consecrated by circumcision, because it contains 
the seal of the covenant. But here health and soundness is 
restored to the whole man. — Koivecy xat Oyty to judge ac- 
cording to appearance, is to have a simple reference to the 
external ritual without any regard to the disposition or prin- 
ciples which might prompt its violation; yet it is by the lat- 
ter that the Jews pretend to be directed in their transgression 
of the Sabbath. Much more, therefore, could Christ desire 
to be judged by the same, since he was guided entirely by 
love. ‘True, Christ recognized the holiness of the sabbatical 
law as well as of the whole theocracy ; yet in this law, as in 
all others, the fulfilment of it springs from the inward dispo- 
sition, and so it can never degenerate into insignificant trifles. 
In sense xar’ dyer is equivalent to xata oagxe according 
to the flesh, 8: 15. 

V. 25, 26. John writes as an eye witness. Some of the 
Jerusalemites were acquainted with the hostile purposes of 
the chief leaders. They were astonished that Christ dared 
to defend himself in such a solemn and impressive manner ; 
they perceive something super-human in this his sublime 
ninoogooie. But their prejudices touching a painful ad- 
herence to certain Rabbinical dogmas are again immediately 
awakened. In regard to the view here given of the appear- 
ance of the Messiah, see’on 6: 41 and 1: 15. 

V. 23, 29. 8: 14 is parallel. Filled with displeasure at 
their carnal security, by which the by-standers again sup- 
pressed the loftier perception that was germinating within 
them, Christ cries out aloud, so as to be heard throughout 
the whole-assembly : Agué rd, This may be taken interroga- 
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tively, so that xa/ would be intensive as in Mark 10:26. Rev. 
- 23:3; or it may not. The former is adopted by Grotius 
and Heumann. In either case the sentence involves a touch 
of irony which is intimated by xa/, but for which, in other 
cases, the Greek uses xai ye 67. In other places zaia¢ is 
used ironically, as in the discourse of Christ found in Mark 
7:9. Another view by Lange and others is given in the Ana- 
lecten I. 1. 94, of Keil and Tzschirner. Christ designs to 
say: ‘ye know me indeed, yet ye do not at all know how to 
understand the divinity in me.”—Kai before an’ éuavtovd is 
adversative ; and yet. In other places wAn0evog constantly 
means, as was before remarked, see on 1: 9, “that which 
corresponds to its idea; that to which the predicate is ap- 
plied not merely in a derived manner or with partial correct- 
ness.” It will be best to retain this same force here. Liicke: 
“ He is the true Delegator, He alone can send in the right 
sense ;” but the word «47. cannot be thus construed without 
a noun, as moumog or some other. Should any one in the 
mean time wish to concede an interchange of ay@cvog and 
akndng, as in 19: 35, comp. 8: 26, yet a19ng would not it- 
self afford a very appropriate sense. We may therefore un- 
derstand aAnOsvosg as meaning “ He is a-true, absolute God ; 
not a false one.” Luther: “ Although I should preach the 
truth to you long, yet must I lieto you. Our Lord God must 
always be a liar and a learner in-the world, and must suffer 
himself to be overcome by its reason. Therefore Christ con- 
soles himself in this place; though I must be like a liar be- 
fore you, still God sent me, and I know that he is true.” In 
this instance again Christ points to the fact that their ungodly 
disposition, their want of an inward life, was the ground of 
their error. 

V. 30. “Soa hour, the time appointed for the fulfilment 
of the divine decree in respect of the Passion and glorification 
of Christ. Comp. on 17: 1 and above on v. 6. Because this 
hour had not yet arrived the hostile Pharisees were prevented, 
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as if by a higher hand, from executing their wicked designs. 
Liicke: ‘‘This is the necessary practical influence upon 
every religious mind in the contemplation of history. At the 
same time, however, it must not be forgotten that John, more 
than any other of the Evangelists, unfolds the natural con- 
nexion of events which led to that great hour, and the progress 
of developement which was now slow and now rapid. And 
thus in his case it was natural for the religious view of the 
history of Christ to connect itself with the intellectual one.” 

V. 31, 32. “Oziog, the mixed multitude; as above in v. 
20; that is, strangers also, visitors at the festival, who were 
less under the influence of prejudice. IJIeorsvery believed, 
in the same sense as in 2:23. Wagecuros together with wor. 
are here vowodcaoxudor lawyers, O°7240 or 2°237 Rabbins, 
who in fact belonged to that party; consequently woycevers 
xual youupuatels chief priests and scribes, are in other places 
connected together. “/oyereverc, the heads of the different 
orders of priests, coyotes tHv natglwy tr, isvéwv, 1 Chron. 
24:6. 2 Chron. 36:14. These two classes constituted the 
members of the Sanhedrim. They did not wish that the per- 
son of Jesus should be immediately seized, but they gave a 
commission that it might be done if any fit opportunity offer- 
ed during the feast. 

V. 33, 34. Christ either uttered this on another occasion 
to those who endeavoured to ensnare him, or else also when 
the delegated spies had mingled themselves with the multi- 
tude. Inv. 34 many of the old writers, as Nonnus and The- 
ophyl., as well as the Arabic, Coptic and Aethiopic versions, 
read éiue togo. But ecué to be, is undoubtedly the.more cor- 
rect reading, as being the more difficult one, and as having 
the confirmation of the ancients ; the pres. for the fut. Winer, 


s.115.. The Syriac also has —hal (ai) iaalo 7 Lhe 


phrase zou é/ui where I am, is frequent in John, 12: 26. 14: 
3, 17:24. In these passages there is no variation. Hime, 
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which does not occur in the N. T., is liable to the suspicion 
that it was formed to correspond to vxaym in 8: 21 and 13; 
33. Euth.: dmov eiui rove. dxhot dé ray ént 100 ovgavoo 
dv deteg rob margos xadedgar, ‘ where T shall then be. - He 
evidently means his sitting in Heaven at the right hand of 
the Father. In the explanation of these words we must keep 
before our eye the parallel passage in 8: 21, and also that in 
13: 33. The particular point to be considered here, ‘is, 
whether Cyrety has the force of waylaying, of hostile. search ; 
or whether it means a seeking in order to obtain aid. The 
first is adopted by Origen and Grotius ; the latter by The- 
ophylact, Erasmus, Calvin and Zuinglius. The last seems 
to be the most probable, both from a comparison of such pas- 
sages in the Old Testament as Amos 8: 12 and Prov. 1: 28, 
where a failure to find in time of need is represented as a di- 
vine judgment, comp. also Is. 65: 1; as well as from a -‘con- 
sideratién of 13: 33, (where {yr<7v cannot be taken ina hos- 
tile sense,) and a comparison of 8: 21, where instead of ou 
vg. we find ¢nodaverod¢ év.ry duagtia yuo, ‘ you shall 
die in your sin.’ Bat if a seeking after Christ be here deter- 
mined upon, the question then arises, Did the Jews.seek him 
with a true faith, or did they not?. If the latter supposition 
be assumed, their search would have been without any aim; 
if the former, we cannot suppose that they would have suffers 
ed the divine judgments. The difficulty may, perhaps, be 
solved, by supposing that Christ does not here speak of a 
search for his person directly, but of a search after the Mes- 
siah; although in 13:33, where he says the same thing to 
his disciples, he certainly had in view a seeking of himself. 
In the time of oppression the Jews would seek the Messiah 
whom they had rejected in his person. Thus they did in fact 
follow after false Messiahs, Matt. 24: 23. The sense there-: 
fore is: ‘The Messiah, whom you have rejected in my pet- 
son, you shall then seek in vain.”—Perhaps, however, we. 
should not exclude the thought that the Redeemer. referred 
17 
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to the manner in which the thought would spring up in the 
mind of one and another, whilst the divine judgments were 
hanging over the Holy City, May not that Jesus still possibly 
have been the Messiah ?—But the punishments of God which 
were to fall upon all the people, would overtake such an one 
also. Comp. the obs. on 8: 21. These words were design- 
edly wrapt in obscurity in order to awaken reflection. 

V. 35,36. deaonoega “FAA. is commonly used as abstr. 
for concr. of deaomagertes év rome Elanosy “/ovdatoe, ‘ the 
Jews who were scattered abroad among the Greeks.’ But it 
cannot be thus used here, as is plain from the following d¢- 
daox, r. Fad,, ‘to teach the Greeks.’ The meaning there- 
fore is, the vann where the dracnagevres dwell. So in Sy- 


riac, [aso ? WosZiS § in the place of the heathen ; so 
also in the Aethiopic version. The Arabic is GA cil 


oasaalt > ‘to the sects of the Greeks.’ These words — 
contain a sneer, as if they had said, “If he wishes to seek 
his happiness there, to be sure we will not follow him.” In 
another place where Christ uttered a similar sentiment, the 
Jews spake still more contemptuously, &: 22. 

V.-37, Comp. on this part the Dissert. by NGsselt, Opuse. 
Diss. I. p. 48, and Flatt, Qpuse. Diss. 1i—The eighth day 
of the feast—w hich was at the same time the last festive day 
in the year, and which Philo thence calls cuuxtteaoue rod 
évecvTow aycwregov—was celebrated with peculiar pomp and 
splendour. On the same day there was an universal jubilee. 
among the people, (Plutarch calls it a Bacchanalian revel,) 
and a variety of pompous ceremonies were performed, ins 
much that the Rabbins were accustomed to say, Tr. Sucea, 
c-5. $1: “ Whosoever has not witnessed these festive scenes 
has ‘no conception of what a jubilee is.” A description of 
’ these festivities may be found in H. Majus, Diss. de haustu 
aquarum, and more particularly in the Talmud, Tr. Sucea: 
Hence this day was called  asyahy the great, in accordance 
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with an idiom which afterwards became current among 
Christians, who called the Sabbath on which Christ lay in the 
grave meyer caBSarov the great Sabbath. It was also called 
Zfdouas 4 weyadn, Suicer, Thes. p. 919. 2. Even in the 
Law many festivities. were appointed for the seven days, Lev. 
23: 39 seq. Numb. 29: 12—39. Among those additions 
which were made through the caprice of the Rabbins, there 
was found one to which reference is in all probability here 
made. On every one of the eight feast days, at the time of 
the morning sacrifice, a priest brought in a golden vessel full of 
water taken from the fountain Siloa, which sprung up in the 
inmost part of the temple mount, and carrying it into the 
inner court he mingled it with sacrificial wine, and then 
poured it out upon the altar. The Priests then sounded the 
trumpets and cymbals, and sang the words of Is. 12:3: 
** With joy shall ye draw water from the wells of salvation.” 


To these words of the Prophet—which were also in fact ut- 


tered in a song of praise respecting the Messianic time—ex- 
egetical tradition had attributed a specific Messianic allusion. 
The words are thus translated Ey Jonathan, Joan praen 
PMS MWNBN KINZ N71, ‘you will with joy receive 
the new doctrine from the chosen ones of righteousness.’ 
The later Rabbins call this festivity MQinm nanaw joy of 
the law, because the water was a symbol of divine revelation. 
—Under these circumstances it is altogether probable that 
Christ, who always connected instruction. concerning hea- 
venly things with the earthly which were before him at the 
time, made the exclamation contained in this verse at the 
very time when the priest carried that holy water through 
the fore court, and when the people had given themselves up 
to eestasies of joy on beholding that holy Symbol. He tells 
them that the reality of what they rejoiced in, seen under the 
shadow of a figure, was offered to them in his person.—It 
was the close of the feast. Before the strangers dispersed 
again Christ wished to make an impression upon their minds. 
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Thirst, the most intense bodily longing, is used as a figura- 
tive representation of the intensity of desire for that which 
the spirit needs, 4: 14. 6: 35. The same is expressed with- 
out a figure Matt. 11:28. None can satisfy this need but 
Christ: ; 

V. 38. The Scripture quotation here is not found literal- 
ly in the Old Testament. Christ probably refers to the gen- 


PSK 
eral tenour of its contents. So it is-in the Syriac tans}. 


ne ¥ 
{ts ob ‘as many passages of Scripture say.’ Ols- 


hausen observes correctly that the figure is this: “‘ The Re- 
deemer compares himself to the temple, and represents him- 
self and every believer as a living temple ; and asthe fountain 
Siloa boiled up in the temple mount, so from him, and from 
all those who have become like him, there flows forth 2 
stream of heavenly life.” . Hence we may compare with it 
the symbolic prophecies, Joel 3: 23. Zech. 14: 8. Ez. 47: ¥, 
12.. Kovdta belly, like }Q2 and 277, is used for “ the inward 
of man in general,” and then particularly the heart, comp. 
Prov. 20: 27 and Ich 38: 18, where the LXX have improp- 
erly translated jQS by yaor7je the womb; in other places 
they translate it by zagd/a the heart. In Sir. 19: 22 also, 


xotd‘a stands for. xaedfe. Moreover the Arabie way 


stands for C+k9, Body for heart. Comp: Prov. 10: 11, 
Christ selects this same expression because he still continues 
to speak in a figure. But when he says that the water will 
flow forth from the heart of such an one, he designs to give 
prominence to the thought that the Divine will become a 
property of man, it will dwell with him. ‘‘ He who truly be- 
lieves in me shall by virtue of this faith possess within him- 
self an inward spring of divine life, a true fountain of Siloa, 
- whose fulness shall manifest itself without in streams. ‘The 
faithful are a light in the midst of darkness; they are the 
salt of the earth.” 4: 14 is similar in sense. Augustine : 
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venter interioris hominis conscientia cordis est.. Bibito ergo 
isto liquore, vivescit purgata conscientia, et hauriens fontem 
habebit, etiam ipse fons erit. Quid est fons et aqua viva? 
Benevolentia, qua vult consulere proximo. ‘'The belly of 
the interior man is the conscience of the heart. By imbib- 
ing that liquor therefore the purged conscience is revived in 
Strength ; and it will have a fountain whence to draw, nay it 
will itself become the fountain. But what is the fountain 
and the living water? Benevolence, which wishes to con- 
sult for the good of its neighbour.’ Chrys.: of neovol amot- 
Any 179 mlstews Ajworroe ta ag Gove ayaa rad tTocaurny 
éEovolay x. x tov ayiov nvsiuatos Omgsay, WS un MOvoY 
aurous evgoalvecOat, alla ual érégorg peradwdovae tH9T0U 
MVEVMATOG YAOLTOS, WS uNuere unde exelvous Oubav THs ah 
nPelas tnv yowou. ‘The faithful shall receive as a recom- 
pense for their faith those good things which they will not 
envy unto others ; and such privileges too, and such gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, as will not only cause their own hearts to re- 
joice, but will prompt them also to impart of the grace of the 
Spirit unto others. So that even these shall no longer thirst 
for a knowledge of the truth.’ 

V. 39.- Under the water to be communicated by the Re- 
deemer, and which is to become in man a fountain of life, 
Christ meant nothing else than the quickening energies of 
the Spirit of God. Where the disciples had not yet exercised 
faith these were not yet manifested ; hence John subjoins 
this clause—In the New Testament the mvsvua ayvov Ho- 
ly Spirit, is the special revelation of the Divine Spirit in the 
Christian element of life, the mvetua 100 Xgcorov spirit of 
Christ. The pious who lived under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation also received the Divine Spirit ; but it was the spirit 
of bondage, mvedue dovdsiag, Rom. 8:15. With the ascen- 
sion of Christ first commenced the perfect manifestation of 
his glory, and with this was connected the outpouring of his 
Spirit and the government over his Church; with the ascen- 
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sion of Christ his humanity was first brought to a perfect glo- 
rification in the Godhead. Comp. obs. on 1: 14, and the ex- 
cellent dogmatical exposition of Olshausen on this place. 

V. 40—42. His words made an impression upon those 
who attended the feast, v.20. Some supposed him to be 
Tov neogytyy THE prophet, Jeremiah, see on 1:21. Oth- 
ers thought he was the Messiah himself. But the events 
connected with the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem were unknown 
to the great multitude; they knew only that he derived his 
origin from Galilee, and that he was of humble parentage. 
They found it impossible to reconcile these things with their 
expectations of the Messiah. The passages to which refer- 
ence is made are Mic. 5: 1. Is. 11:1. Jer. 23:5, and others, 

V. 43—46. The servants sent by the Sanhedrim dared 
not to seize Jesus, although they had mingled themselves with 
the multitude for that very purpose. Some adherents of the 
Pharisaic party now wished to do this; but they were re- 
strained by a higher power.—Comp. on v. 32 in reference to 
aoy. ual gaovs. chief priests and pharisees—As is frequent- 
ly the case, that an address uttered in a higher conscious- 
ness, exercises a binding and constraining power over rude 
minds, although they may not ici its force ; so was 
it in the present instance. 

V. 47, 48.“ Agyorreg rulers, is the general name for all 
members of the Sanhedrim, John 3: 1. Acts 3: 17. 2 Macc. 
14: 37, Josephus Antiq. }. 20.¢. 1. § 2. The answer of 
these people is characteristic. In their arrogance and self- 
conceit they, the learned and the distinguished, esteem them- 
selves the only judges in divine things, Matt. 11:25. They 
esteemed their knowledge of the letter as the highest norm 
or law for the cognition of truth. In their proud and pre- 
sumptuous blindness they never dreamt of that higher tribu- 
nal in divine things which even the humblest carries within 
himself—the tribunal of an inward religious consciousness. 
—Comp. farther 12: 42.—The unlearned—not only those 
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who had not -studied the Holy Scriptures, but particularly 
those who were not pve 172m, Rabbinical scholars, 
Sota, f. 22,—were by Pharisaic pride denominated VN by 
country-people. ‘They were declared to have no piety. In 
Tr. Pirke Aboth c. 2. § 5. we read 770n YN DY NS, ‘no 
unlearned person is pious.’ The Pharisees said, Tr. Pesa- 
chim f.. 49. 2.: “no learned one must take a wife from 
among them, for of their women it is written: Cursed is he 
that lieth with a beast.” Comp. Wagenseil, Sota:s. 516 sq. 
The unlearned, the éOcwzae, were called Yrw an abomina- 
tion. 

V. 50—52. The conversation of Nicodemus by night 
had inspired him with an attachment and interest in Jesus. 
He would probably have said more on his behalf, but he 
seems to have been of a timid and hesitating disposition. 
Hence he merely insists on what is just and right, which he 
knew could not be directly refused, and from which no direct 
accusation could be brought. Gamaliel was permitted to 
take the same course in reference to the cause of Christ, Acts 
5: 34. The passage of Scripture to which he alludes. is 
Deut. 19: 15. The subject 0 xgern¢ is to be supplied with 
axovon and yy, Winer, Sprachl. s. 148. 3. Ausg—The 
Pharisees attempt to cover all attachment to Christ with ob- 
loquy, by taking it for granted that it could be possessed by 
none others than Galileans. Gdfilee had indeed already giv- 
en birth to several Prophets, as Jonah, Elijah, and perhaps 
Nahum also; but a blind fury for the moment closed their 
eyes against these individual examples. 

We here find a section from y. 53 to 8: 12 whose genuine- 
ness seems doubtful. With respect to the Codd., the passage 
is not found in ABC; where, however, it is to be remarked, 
that from John 6: 50 to 8: 12 the Cod. A is defective, which 
is also the case with Cod. C from 7:3 to 8:34. On the 
contrary this section is found in the superior Cod. D. But 
its authority in the present investigation is greatly lessened 
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from the circumstance of its containing apocraphyl additions 
in other places, as in Matt. 28: 28, Luke 6:5. In many 
manuscripts the passage is marked with an obelisk or an as- 
terisk as a mark of rejection or of suspicion; others place it 
at the end of the Gospel, and still others, after Luke xxi. To 
this result of the examination in regard to existing manu- 
scripts, may be added an extract from Euth. on the eighth 

chapter ; yo7 08 yevoxeur, Ore Ta évtEev ev 7: 53. AYOL TOU 
8:12. maoa roig axouPeouy avtiyoagors 7 OvY EVONTAL 
apeoras’ Oto qalvovtar mavéyyounta xal moe0c0nxN. 

‘Tt is necessary to know that all which is found from 7: 53 
to 8: 12 is either left out of the most accurate manuscripts, 

- or else it is marked with an obelisk. Wherefore those ver- 
ses would: seem to be surreptitious or apocryphal glosses.’ 
But on the other hand Jerome assures us,-c. Pel. 2, 17, that 
this section existed in multis et graecis et lat. Codd. in 

many Greek and Latin Mss.; -and some of the scholia main- 
tain that it was found in the eozalorg avt/yoagors the most 
ancient transcripts. Here it must be added, however, that 
in this very division we find innumerable variations, which 
is usually the case with those passages that were interpolated 
by alater hand. As tothe Fathers, their authority is de- 
cidedly unfavourable to the genuineness of this section, for it 
is wanting in Origen, Cyrill, Chrysostom, Nonnus, Theophy- 
lact, Apollinaris, Basil, Theodorus Mopsuestia. "These and 
other Fathers of the Church never once mention it, although 
there was good reason why they should have quoted it in 
their controversies about the strict exercise of the discipline 
of penance, in order to commend thereby the adoption of 
more mild principles. The first traces of this section are 
found in the Apostolical Constitutions, (which belong to the 
end of the third century,) and in Ambrose, Augustine and 
Jerome. And on the other hand these writers declare that 
it was found in many of the Manuscripts. De adulterinis 
Conjugiis Il. 7, Augustine offers. the conjecture (credo), 
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that this narrative may have been omitted lest it might give 
occasion to. regard a violation of the marriage duties and 
covenant as a matter of little consequence. Ambrose had 
said the same before-him. So also in the thirteenth century 
Nicon contended that this narrative had been arbitrarily 
omitted by the Armenian Church lest it might be prejudicial 
to the interests of morality. In the first place, however, it is 
to be observed that the declaration of Augustine is nothing 
more than a conjecture ; and secondly, that the passage in 
Nicon amounts to nothing else than a polemical accusation 
urged in the warmth of controversy. This apprehension 
then did not exist until the time of Augustine, in the fourth 
century, and the narrative had then already been omitted 
from many Codd.; nor was it inserted until this complaint 
became loud, when it was retained on that account. Final- 
ly, in respect of the translations it is to be observed, that this 
section is wanting in the oldest Mss. of the Syriac version, 
in the Coptic, in the Armenian, (where it is placed at the 
end of the Gospel,) and in the Gothic version.— Whoever un- 
dertakes to establish the genuineness of the narrative must 
now be able to give satisfying reasons why the oldest Mss. 
and witnesses do not recognize it, and why there is such a 
great discrepancy in the readings of the narration itself and 
in its location. The reason which Augustine assigns is by 
no means satisfactory, since we see what little impression it 
made upon subsequent times, and since that reason did not 
exist in the Greek Church, which is, nevertheless, very unfa- 
vourable to the genuineness of the passage. And even with 
. Augustine himself that reason was grounded upon a mere 
conjecture. Under these circumstances we must concede 
that external grounds render the genuineness of the narrative 
very suspicious.—With respect to the internal grounds, at- 
tempts have already been made, though without success, to 
point out in the whole substance of the narration.a variety of 
contradictions, improbabilities and antiquarian blunders. Yet 
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thus much cannot be denied, that the connexion of the 
narrative with the preceding section is altogether un- 
natural, and besides, that some forms of language may be 
pointed out which but illy accord with the individuality of the 
Evangelist. The connexion of v. 53 with what ‘precedes, 
has by some, as by Paulus, been referred to the return of the 
visitors at the feast to their homes. But in the context im- 
mediately antecedent the apostle is rather speaking of the 
members of the Sanhedrim than of the visitors at the feast; 
and moreover, these latter did not all immediately return 
home. And besides, in ¢. VIIL aag-o Aaog all the people, 
is mentioned anew, and here the expression refers again to 
the visitors at the feast. If, then, the members of the San- 
hedrim be meant, the addition were idle; unless, perhaps, the 
author by it designed to say that they went home without 
determining their case, without deciding upon any thing 
against Jesus. But if he did design to say this, his discourse 
is very dark. Relatively to the language employed, we are 
struck with the strangeness of the expression mag 0 Aad¢, for 
which John always uses, and which is here inserted by some 
Codd., 6 dyiog; whilst on the other hand the former idiom 
is frequent in the first Evangelists, and in the LXX, e. g. Sus. 
v.47. And farther still, we find in the first Evangelists the 
phrase xa0icag édidaoxey avrovs, ‘and sitting down he 
taught them; but it never occurs in John. In like man- 
ner youuuatevs (vouexdg) scribe; lawyer, is found in no 
other part of John. It might farther be urged that the tran- 
sitions and connexions here are formed by 0d¢ more fre- 
quently than is the practice with John, who prefers ovv and 
wot for that purpose. — Under these circumstances we must 
decide, both upon internal, and especially upon external 
grounds, that it is probable if not indisputable, that this nar- 
rative was interpolated in its present position in the third 
century. If we search for the origin of it, we shall find most 
in favour of the supposition that it was derived from a pure 
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evangelical tradition. It would seem that it was also found 
in the Gospel za0 “7Boatovg. At-least Eusebius says, Hist. 
Eccles. III. 39, when speaking of a writing of Papias: éxré- 
Bettas O€ xal ahiny iorogiay negli yuvatxos ént nodhaic 
duaoriats deafindeions ent rov xugiou, ny 16 xa0’ “FBoat- 
ous evayyéliov meguézer. ‘It sets forth also another history 
concerning a woman who was accused before the Lord of 
many sins; which history is found in the gospel according to 
the Hebrews.’ But even if this passage of Eusebius does 
not refer to the narrative in our history, and if John was not 
its author, still it cannot be regarded as a-mere poetic inven- 
tion. It is unquestionably a genuine evangelical tradition. 
Had it been interpolated by any one of the reigning parties 
it could not have remained as simple as it is: It must also 
be confessed that the character of Jesus is excellently appre- 
hended and pourtrayed, and that the spirit of the narrative is 
such.as to accord in the most perfect manner with the in- 
ward and peculiar essence of Christianity. It is impossible 
to show which of the reigning tendencies of mind in the first 
centuries could have invented such a history, or for what.end 
it could have been invented. Within and without the church » 
the strictest principles of asceticism were spread. abroad, 
whilst this narrative, full of the genuine spirit ofthe gospel, 
is directly opposed to them :—so much so indeed, that, as we 
have seen, it was by many deemed objectionable on that ac- 
count.—Among the learned of later times, after slight doubts 
had been expressed by. Erasmus, Calvin and Beza, the genu- 
ineness of this passage has been disputed by Grotius, Wet- 
stein, Semler, Paulus, and Liicke. .It has been defended 
by Lampe, Bengel, Michaelis, Matthaei, Storr, Kuinoel, and 
especially -by Stdudlin, Prolusio qua pericopae de adultera 
yeritas et authentia defenditur, P. [. II, Gott. 1806. 
Y. 53. On the meaning see what has been said above. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


V.1. The 53d verse of the: preceding chapter should 
properly form the first of the present one, because that from 
it, as has already been remarked, commences the suspicion 
in regard to the genuineness of the narrative contained in 
this section. Jesus goes to the Mount of Olives.. He fre- 
quently. withdrew thither in the evening, as we learn from the 
latter portions of his history. The village of Bethany’ was 
near the eastern declivity of this mountain which lay very 
near to the city ; and there dwelt the family of Lazarus who 
were so very friendly to Jesus. He visited them frequently. 
But on the western declivity of the monntain, which looked 
towards the city, lay the farm which bore the name of ‘o7l- 
press, Gethsemane, Matt. 21: 17. Luke 21: 37. 22: 39. 

V.2—4. Even if v.53 should not be made to refer to 
the return of the visitors at the feast, it would still be strange 
to find the whole multitude of the people here again intro- 
duced after the feast had been already ended.— Fravrogwow 
properly means, ‘taken in the act of theft,’ and then ina 
derived way it signifies in crimine.flagrante ; the adjoied 
participle indicates the character of the crime. Noexog 
as yoauuatéevg is. frequently used by the other Evangel- 
ists; John uses gageoato: for the same. “We are to under- 
stand by them those who are learned.in the law, lawyers. It 
has been asserted, as by Paulus on this place and also by 
Clericus and Wetstein, that it is altogether improbable that 
the Pharisees would ever have performed such an act. Be- 
cause these crafty men were in the habit of presenting before 
the Redeemer certain dilemmas, so that they might seize 
him, upon which horn soever he should throw himself. — But 
—it is said—in the present case they would have. frustrated 
their own design, because there was but one possible condi- 
tion on which they could accuse him, that is, if his language 
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should contradict the law of Moses. On the contrary, they 
might rather have expected that Jesus would here give a dis- 
tinct proof that he had no intention whatever to subvert the 
Mosaic law in order to establish one of his own. But this 
objection is entirely groundless. They might have expected 
with a good degree of certainty, that Jesus, who had always 
placed the humble and repentant sinner above the arrogant 
self-righteous—who commended the penitent tax-gatherers 
before the proud Pharisees, Luke 7: 39. 15: 1, 2. Matt. 21: 
31—and who was therefore so hateful to their high-minded 
feelings—they might well have expected that in the present 
case also he would exercise favour towards the offender and 
thereby convict himself of an open violation of the law. We 
are consequently not to regard the form in which those peo- 
ple brought the sinful woman, as an actus judicialis, a judicial 
act; but they came in order to propose a question of casuis- 
try according to the Rabbinical custom, a N*UP, a question 
of religious right which the Rabbins determined. Luke 12: 
14 may be compared. 

V. 5. According to Lev. 20: 10. Deut. 22: 22, adultery 
was to be punished with death: the kind of death was not 
fixed, The Talmudists decided in reference to it that the pun- 
ishment should be strangling, and in general when capital 
punishment is spoken of in the Law they understood strangling. 
See Tr. Sanhedrin c, 10.§.1. cf. 52, 2: pz and mn v->2, 
and Maim. Halihoth Sanh. c. $5. Stoning was not practised 
except when the adulteress had first been betrothed, or when 
she was the daughter of a priest. Many commentators suppose, 
as Wetstein, Semler, Morus and Paulus, that the narrator has 
here made a gross antiquarian blunder in speaking of stoning 
as the punishment of adultery. But it should meanwhile be 
remarked, that after the destruction of Jerusalem the judicial 
administration of the Jews was in many respects changed ; 
so much, indeed, that the Mishna, which is properly to be 
referred to that period, does not furnish us with one credible 
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account in regard to what was customary in the time of Christ. 
And its exposition of legal tenets is deserving of no confi- 
dence at all, because it is ordinarily based upon what was 
: ‘current at the time it was made. In reference to the very 
case in hand, Michaelis has remarked, Mos. Recht. § 262, 
that when the Law leaves the mode of capital punishment 
undetermined, it did by no means always consist in strang- 
ling, but frequently in stoning. Comp. Ex. 3!: 14 and 35: 
2 with Numb. 15: 32—36. On account of the numerous in- 
stances of adultery in the time of Christ, the bitter water 
spoken of in Num. 5: 1I—31, was no longer given to the 
adulteress to test her chastity. For the same reason the 
punishment of strangling may at a subsequent period have 
been substituted for that of stoning, 

V.6. The zarayooie accusation which ney sought was, 
that they might convict Jesus of being an open despiser of 
the Mosaic ordinances, see on ¥, 2—4, — IJedonerornerog 
and 47) me0om0L0UMEvog are evidently explanatory glosses, 
and are therefore correctly left out of the text. With the 
ancients, as also with us, writing or marking upon the earth 
was a sign of deep meditation, and of a disregard of what was 
passing without; it was also the mark of an idle mind, which, 
for the very reason that it was unoccupied with any thing 
external, inwardly surrendered itself up to a particular train 
of thought. See the Scholium on Aristoph. Achar, y. 31, 
where we find in immediate connexion x@z émesdav & novos, 
anoow, yoaga, nesariddouar, AoyiSoueet, so that one word 
explains the other. Aelian, Var. Hist. 1. 14. c. 19, states 
that the philosopher Archytas, who did not wish to reply to a 
question proposed to him, wrote his answer upon the wall. 
Traces of a similar custom among the Jews may be found in 
Talm. Tr. Gittin £7, 1, Luther: ““ The Lord designs to 
say, Why do you question me? He will not open his mouth 
to them, but turns another way, and will neither look upon 
them nor answer them.” The Redeemer designed two 
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things by this act: to repay the wicked purpose by which 
they were actuated, with contempt; and also to fix their at- 
tention by his continued silence. 

V.7. They continue to question him. Christ suddenly 
raises himself up, and gives them an answer exactly adapted 
to their disposition. That disposition was a blind self- 
righteousness. He alone who is free from sin can have joy 
in judgment; he that is not, is ever reminded of his own sins 
on witnessing the condemnation of others, Rom. 2: 1, 2.—It 
must at once be evident that the conduct of the woman was 
not so much in the mind of Christ when he spoke, as was 
that ef the Pharisees. 

VY. 8,9. After that solemn answer, Christ again bends 
down to the earth. ‘This contemptible conduct of her accu- 
sers, must have served to sharpen the sting of conscience 
within. It is supposed, and is indeed susceptible of proof, 
that many distinguished Rabbins of that period lived in 
adultery. See Wagenseil on Sota, p. 525 sq. and comp. 
Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. p. 363. Col. Yet there is no 
necessity to adduce special proofs of this. Every one in 
whom the consciousness of guilt is in general awakened, will 
hesitate before he plunges himself into condemnation by con- 
demning others. This was the case with them. And 
especially as Jesus seemed unwilling to enter into farther 
controversy with them, they went away. Musculus: fuit 
procul dubio tantopere hoe Christi responso illorum verbe- 
rata conscientia, ut primum prorsus obmutuerint, nec habue- 
rint quod in speciem regererent. Deinde ne ulterius quid 
quod minus vellent, ubi se denuo erexisset, audirent, confes- 
tim se ex medio subducunt. Calvin adds some very excel- 
lent remarks at the close of this part of the history. és 
xa9 sic, the xa0 is not to be understood as having an iota 
subscript, as even Beza supposed, for nut e106; but é/¢ is 
used solecistieally as indeclinable, for xa éva avr ss, Mark 
14: 19. 3 Mace. 5:34. Rom. 12: 5.—" Log ray éozarovy is 
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to be rejected both on external and internal grounds. Some 
make the words zee. and soy. involve a reference to the 
age, as we say, “old and young,” to signify all. Thas Gro- 
thus, Seiler, and others. It is better, however, and im the 
case of Soyaros almost necessary, (Aristot. ¢ éozeros éfaoe,) 
to refer them to the rank of the persons, as In Latin primeres 
and homines pestrem?, 1 Cor. 4:9. When the chief persons 
withdrew, (of agosdeer), the inferior ones quickly followed. 
Shame was the easier awakened in the former. 

V.10, 11. Fhe woman continued to remain in the midst 
—so that she came directly within the view of Jesus. Here 
also we must suppose that the chief design of Jesus had re 
gard to the Pharisees. To exercise the functions of a judi- 


cial officer did not belong to him, Luke 12: 2; so he dis- 


missed her without pronouncing sentence upon her past sins. 
He did not wish to say directly that she was pardoned. But 
the whole conduct of Jesus, so serious aud solemn, and yet 
so mild, could not have failed in the mean time to make a 
deep impression upon one, who, during the whole of the pre- 
ceding scene, must have felt it necessary to prepare fer 
death. This impression was deepened by a serious admon- 
tion. Comp. 5: 14. : 

V.12. The Feast of Tabernacles was at an end. Jesus 
still remamed in Jerusalem, and by farther addresses to the 
people sought to promote among them faith in himself. 
Heicy often means simply “ some indefinite time, on another 
occasion,” v. 21. 9:15. Acts 17: 32. In what sense Christ 
is TO gees light, see on 1:4. The word may be thus ren- 
dered again, “1 am to the mvisible world what lieht is to the 
visible one.” What follows shows that the preceding light is 
taken as the guiding star; and that person who does so, then 
walks in the same path that it points out. ~/Se, that ight 
which gives the true life he shall censtantly have within 
himself. The Gen. rye Swye is the Gen. effect. or appesit. 

¥.18, 14. From the remark of the Pharisees it is very 
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easy to perceive their self-complacent insolence, which enters 
into nothing of what the Redeemer says. They adduce a 
-principle of the Jaw which Christ himself had mentioned, 
5: 31. The Redeemer there spoke of himself in the manner 
he did in condescension to them. He now shows that his 
case does in reality stand above the ordinary principle of the 
law. But least of all could it be desired of the Pharisees 
that they should bear testimony to him in the affair. ‘I pos- 
sess such a fixed knowledge of my divine origin, (Being and 
Office flow together), that of itself legitimates my claim with- 
out farther testimony from others. — You, indeed, have no 
insight into this my origin.—Why? see 5: 38, 42, 44. — A 
testimony could not in the least be expected from you.” On 
oida Augustine beautifully remarks: lumen et alia demon- 
strat et se ipsum. ‘Testimonium sibi perhibet lux, aperit 
sanos oculos, et sibi ipsa testis est. ‘ Light points out other 
things and also itself at the same time. It offers a testimony 
in its own behalf, it opens the eyes of the healthy and is its 
own witness.’ 

V. 15,16. Karu cagze, ‘according to a fleshly stan- 
dard ;’ that is, from a carnal disposition and according to a 
carnal outside, comp. xat Gye 7:24. These words involve 
the following : 1. You have your pleasure in judging (as the 
preceding relation shows) which proceeds from an impure 
disposition ; 2. You always judge, moreover, according to a 
fleshly standard, as is evident from your judgment on me; 3. 
Considered as an ordinary man I have no pleasure whatever 
in judging; 4. Still I must judge—indeed it is my office; 6. 
But then it is rather the judgment of God than mine, for God 
judges by or in me, v. 26. The phrase Ov 2uIvw OVE IS 
very differently understood by others. Augustine supplies 
(viv) modo, and Storr fovog from v. 16; Cyrill, Flatt. and 
Kuinoel, supply 10 700 xoevod the xara ougza. 

V. 17, 18. As Christ was naturally led to speak of him- 
self and the Father in connexion whilst discoursing on judg- 
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ment, © the same argument that ae 
suggested itself) Deat. 17: 6. 

V. IQ With obtase haughtiness, without entering frther 
inte the words of Jesas, they demand a sight of the Father 
with their eyes. If they had the right eves—Christ answers 
—they would see the Father in the Son >—as it is abo said on 
the ether hand, because they have not the werd of the Fe- 


ther within them they cannot knew en, & SS 
V. QQ John mentions the place ‘Anist tanght in 


order to show that he spoke im the midst of the temple with 
sach divine boldness ef speech, and yetno one dared te seize 
him because the hand of God prevented, Jioe¢rdexee Gees 
wry, thirteen treasure chests im the court of the women were 
so called; by the Rabbins they were denominated DIDO 
en account of their rm. “‘Phey served as repositories for 
the free-will and yearly offerings of money contribated for 
the seppert ef the Temple, Mark I: 4b. Tt may therefore 
well be supposed that many people went back and forth & 
this place. Should we assume with Vitringa, ee on & 74, 
that the Temple symagegue was in this very pheee, it would 
be mere easy to explain the fact of his teaching here. Sam 
Christ tanght in the other places of the Temple, and not in 
the synagogte merely, Mark 12 41 does not point te 2 sym 
agogue im that place. Jidegedexzer may here be a desig 
nation of space, and hence the prepasition se 

V.2t. Ttis doubtial whether xaiiy refers to another oc 
easton en the seme dey. We must compare it with the ex 
pressions im 7:33. ML and alo 12: WB, and expleim this claus 
in the same manner as T: Sh HM, viz. Cpretr means to eek 
help «Erasmus: Tune intelligetis ex eventa qaiim. Op. 
tabitis praesentiam meam, nee centinger “ Ye shall knew 
from the event whe Tam. My presence shall ye desire bat 
it will not be granted” The addition of & rea ear exe 
Ser, ‘ Ye shall die in your sins; to this passage, fhvours this 
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interpretation : “ because the Redeemer would not appear 
to them (v. 24,) they should die in their sinful condition.” 

V. 22. As the conjecture of the Jews in 7: 35 involves a 
sneer, so also in this case. Self-murder was by the Jews es- 
teemed the most aggravated of crimes,—a crime which sent 
every one after death to Gehenna, the place of damnation. 
Josephus, De beilo I. 3, 8, 5, in the weighty speech wherein 
he warns his companions in war, who had been hemmed in 
by the enemy, to refrain from self-murder, says of suicides, 
rovray péev Gdns Oéyerae Tas woyas oxotL@réegos, ‘a dark- 
er hell receives the souls of such.’ The Jews no doubt per- 
ceived very well what Christ meant to say. But instead of 
permitting themselves to be humbled, their only purpose was 
to retort upon Christ the cutting expression, ‘ ye shall die in 
your sins,’ and therefore they contemptuously utter the taunt, 
“Well, if he is determined to take his own life and go to Ge- 
henna, he is indeed correct when he says that no one will 
follow him thither.” Calvin: pergunt non modo in securo 
contemptu, sed etiam in protervia. 

V. 23, 24. The Redeemer meets their sneer with an ele- 
vated seriousness. He stands at an infinite remove from 
them. In the loftiest sense he belongs to the kingdom of 
Heaven, whilst they are of the kingdom of this world. Con- 
sequently if He does not come to their help, if they do not re- 
cognize Him in his dignity, if they do not receive Flim as 
their Redeemer,—they must die in their sins. On éyw efue 
see on 4: 26. 

V. 25. The question proceeds from obtuse arrogance. 
Luther: “they speak very pointedly, as if they had said, 
Aha, and shall it indeed be so then? And pray who are 
you, good squire Jesus?” [We hope the modern reader 
will bear in mind the character of Luther, and not suppose 
that our translations misrepresent him]. The answer of 
Christ is involved in difficulty, especially in consequence of 
the uncertainty in reference to the force of r7v aoyny ; and 
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it.is also necessary to determine whether we should read 0, 
re or Ore. It is certain that 77jv aoynv is to be taken adver- 
bially like axury Matt. 15: 16, and that 0, 72 is to be read 
and written as a relative. We may then have a particular 
election between the three following suppositions. 1. 7%v 
aoynv may mean “ for the beginning.” As Luther, Grotius, 
and Paulus, so also Erasmus: primum sum quod etiam dico 
vobis, non explico quidquid sum indignis; hoc primum dico, 
me missum esse a patre praeconem vitae, id quod jamdudum 
dico vobis. Luther: “If ye will follow my preaching ye 
shall experience who I am.” | On this interpretation the on- 
ly design of Christ would have been in the first place to lead 
the Jews to a lower view of himself in order that he might 
reveal to them a higher one after they had attained this stand- 
point. But this is opposed to the design of Jesus, inasmuch 
as he wishes to show that he was perfectly correct in attrib- 
uting to himself the dignity of the Messiah. And besides, 
what could that higher view be? In what had been said be- 
fore he asserted his high dignity. 2. 7)jy @oyjv may have 
the force of oAms,omnino. So frequently among the Greeks. 
See Elsner and Losner, Obss. ad h. 1., Viger, p. 80, 723. 
Elsewhere even in the sense of 77 @gy7, Hemsterh. ad Luc. 
Tim. § 26. Thus it appears to have been construed already 
by Chrysostom and Euthymius, then in more recent times 
by Erasmus, who preferred this explanation to the first, and 
after him’ by Melancthon, Wolf, Clericus, Kuinoel and 
Liicke. ‘In general I am the person that I profess to be.” 
But in the first place it is hard to tell what ‘‘ generally” here 
means; commentators have exchanged it for “‘ truly.” Liicke 
supposes that it is equivalent to ory aur; but this force 
does not Jie in the Greek idiom which would lead us to con- 
strue thus, ‘as from the beginning’ i, e. in general. Far- 
ther, this signification is to be found in profane writers alone ; 
it is not in the New Testament nor in the LXX. Hence we 
come to the rmrp explanation which makes 27jv egyzjp sy- 
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. honymous with on’ aoyns, &€ aoync, 15: 27. 16:4. It is 
true indeed that the accusative absolute is found in the LXX 
only in the sense of in the beginning, Gen. 43: 18. Dan. 8.1; 
but examples may be pointed out in profane writers where it 
signifies directly “‘as from the beginning,” Sophocles, Anti- 
gone, v, 92, Herodot. 1. 9, see Wahl. s.h.v. Nay, this sig- 
nification is throughout the basis of the derived meaning “in 
general,” so that in Sophocles Buddaeus translates ao y7jv by 
omnino, and others by imprimis, see Hermann on the. pas- 
sage. After r7jv avynv then we may either supply the verb 
éhodnoa, “ET have told you from the beginning what I now 
also say;” or, since this is harsh, we may supply ¢/ué from 
the connexion, ano tov zoevov. The xe is mtensive, té 
yor wai deyeuv; it intimates that the testimony of the true 
being of Christ is not different, like the Heb. pa. Aaho 
I speak, is used instead of the praeter, because the present is 
involved; and it also marks a continuance of the action. 
We must therefore translate, ““I am the same that I have 
told you I was from the beginning” (as in the beginning) ; 
10: 25 is similar. Thus Nonnus, Calvin, Beza, Maldonatus 
and others; as also the Persian version. In Hebrew the sen- 
tence would read 728 MbNORD DA DDD WN 7277 TWN nN 
san. Christ then es the question of the highminded 
Pharisees, yet in such a manner that it contained at the same 
time a most serious reproof, as well as a declaration that the 
question was one which they had no occasion whatever to 
propose. . 

V. 26. Christ had already declared above v. 15, that he 
judged not at all, yet he said immediately after that they would 
have to die in their sinful condition. His severe declaration 
now demanded some justification. He gives the same which 
he had previously given inv. 16. It is God who exercises the 
office of punishment through him ; he does not judge from any 
personal pleasure in judging. 'Thus the connexion is well giv- 
en by Schott, Calvin, Liicke and others, are rather disposed to 
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assume that the discourse is interrupted: quia surdis se ca- 
nere videbat, non ultra prosequitur sermonem, sed tantum 
pronuntiat Deum fore vindicem. ‘ Because he saw himself 
speaking to the deaf, he did net pursue his discourse farther 
but simply declared that God would be their judge” Lacke 
urges against the exposition of Schott the use of Eye xgirear 
which will not allow us to think on what Christ had before 
said; but then we may indeed ef the same time think on 
what had not yet been uttered. 
¥. 27,28. One and another no doubt perceived that 
: ist spoke of his Heavenly Father; yet they were desti- 
of a clear insight of what he said in regard to his con- 
: nexion with the same. They did not attaim to a living and 
- onvincive insight into this until after he had been hited up, 
‘and until, for the manifestation of his glory, he appeared to 


establish his Church and to destroy the ancient Theaeracy. — 


evr see on 3: 14; on vids rc. ea 1: 52. 

V. 29. Rosenmueller, Kuinoel, (as also Lather and De 
Wette,) take ag ijxe for the present per enall.temp. Itis 
better to construe Lynar, “the Father has never yet 
forsaken me.” The sat is however involved. 


¥. 30—32. Faith began to germinate in the hearts of 


some by-standers, in a weak and imperfect manner, 2: 24. 
Yet it was that seed which had ne fixed root, é¢S«, Matt. 13: 
20; the Redeemer therefore points to a continuance, wereer, 
which alone was able to make them true disciples, comp. 15: 
7 and the remarks on 5: 38. The word falls into the heart 
like a grain of seed into the earth; yet its coverings are not 
loosened, nor does the plant shoot up with a vigorous and 
healthy growth, unless the seed is concealed and cherished 
in a warm heart. .Then first there springs up a cerreet i. e, 
a living (comp. on 1: 14) insight into Christian truth, such 
_an one as makes free from sin, duagrée, not merely from an 
actual and external manifestation of Sinfulmess, but from the 
inward passion and desire. Comp. John 17:17. The coa- 
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ception of Christian freedom, élevSeo/a, must here be ex- 
plained. And for this purpose the following passages may 
‘be consulted, v. 86. 17:17. 2 Cor. 13:7. 1 Pet. 2: 16. 
James 1: 25. 12. Rom. 6: 18. 8: 21, Gal. 5: 1, 13. 4:26, 
31. 2:4. Rom. 7: 6. In the last passages the faithful are 
denominated free, éAev@«o02, in reference to the law; in the 
first in reference to sinfulness. The former freedom is gen- 
erated by the latter, since there is no law for the righteous, 
1 Tim. 1: 9; they are prompted from the spirit, from an in- 
ward principle, to fulfil the commands of God, Rom. 8: 14. 
This freedom, éjev9<eora, is the fruit of adoption, vio? sola. 
A reciprocity of filial love is awakened in the breast of him 
who believes in the divine truth, oA, that God hath 
chosen us in Christ—we who were worthy of condemnation 
—to be his children, John 3:1. 4:19; but where love exists, 
there is freedom also from a hankering after sin or a pleasure 
in it. The deep meaning of this doctrine is therefore by no 
means exhausted in the exposition which makes it mean 
simply : ‘‘ He avoids evil who clearly eppepends the moral 
precepts of Christianity.” ; 

V. 33. In v. 37 and 40 it might seem that Jesus answers 
the same persons who here speak; but then v. 37 and 40 
cannot possibly have been addressed to believers, memeorev- 
zotes. We must therefore suppose that in this verse some 
only of the multitude speak. We are not here to imagine 
that they misapprehend his meaning simply from weakness 
of understanding, but, as is frequently the case, they would 
not enter into it. The fleshly Sense seizes upon something 
that is kindred with it. The politico-religious enthusiasm of 
the Jews had been very much increased by the conflicts wa- 
ged for liberty in the Maccabean times, insomuch that they 
withstood the Roman encroachments upon their freedom in 
the most zealous manner. A certain enthusiastic party 
among them declared it to be sin under all conditions to re- 


, 
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cognize any other ruler than God. Hence their zeal and 
warmth with respect to this part of Christ’s discourse. — 

V. 34—36. Without allowing himself to enter into a ref 
utation of what they said, Christ describes the nature of that 
relation in which the conception of servitude and of freedom 
is realized in the highest form. It is the relation of the 
heart to sin. The general conception of freedom which li 
at the basis of the present explanation, is-the followin 
That being is free which developes itself in conformity 
its nature, conformably to its Idea. Now sinfulness does 
not belong to the Idea of man, it is an alien predu n 
the inward man cannot approve it, Rom. 7: 15—1l 
still man wills it, and therefore he is its slave and m to 
what it commands.—In y. 34 Cod. D, Clem. Alex., and some _ 
of the Lat. Codd. omit rij¢ duceries. As an answer to what 
the Jews had said, the words of Christ were more pointed 
and striking if we read dovdog simply ; and it may in fact be 
well imagined that some scholiast wished to define dovhes 








- 


more accurately by adding the explanatory clause of ro @uag- 
tiag. We therefore reject it from the text. Still the sense 
would not be different if we read: ““ There is yet another 
servitude than that to which you refer; he who commits 
sin enters into the relation of a slave in the most proper 
sense.’ But then on the other hand the connexion with 
what follows would not be so apposite, if GovAeg were used in 
a sense entirely undefined. ‘‘ The servant does not abide in 
the family forever, he is thrust out whenever he proves faith- 
less; but the son is an eternal partaker in the inheritance 
of the father.’ The contrast between duvijos and viog is al- 
so expressed in Matt. 21: 36,37. The term ¢ vies here 
involves a double meaning—first, the connexion with all whe 
have entered into the filial relation; and then in a narrower 
sense, the connexion with Him who is eminently the Son. 
Thus as the children of God the faithful are in fact elsewhere 
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also called co-heirs with Christ, Rom. 8:17. Christ now 
brings into notice their relation to himself.. The Son, asa 
partaker in the rights of the Father, possesses the right of 
manumission also. ‘‘ Ye who imagine yourselves to be sons 
of God from the circumstance of your being external mem- 
_ bers of the Theocracy—ye must first be made free from that 
to which ye are yet in bondage.” see here~has a force 
similar to oAndevog in other places, viz. “transferred toa 
; state of peo that which can be called freedom in the 
ts highest sense.” Bullinger: servus pro arbitrio domini ejici- 
A tur vel mutatur; ita mancipium peccati, tametsi ad tempus 
 pietatem Biradot et videatur habere Deum .propitium, exclu- 
ditar. tamen suo tempore a consortio Dei et sanctorum; do- 
mus nempe consortium Dei et sanctorum adumbrat. ‘The 







servant is cast out or changed at the pleasure‘of his master ; 
so the servitude of sin, although for a time it may assume 
the garb of piety and seem to enjoy the favour of God, yet at 

’ the proper time it is excluded from the communion of God 
and the saints. The word house shadows forth the commun- 
ion of God and the saints.’ 

V. 37. Christ once more shows, as his custom was, the 
deep sense in which the language of his opposers involved 
the truth. He designs to say: “‘Were you in the deepest 
sense what you pretend to be, viz. the posterity of Abraham, 
that is, were you such as imitated his example, then indeed 
I might well pronounce you free. But you are plotting mur- 
der!” 7: 19 is entirely equivalent——-Xmvery from 7o0¢g; lo- 
cum facio, either alteri or mihi; in this case it is like locum 
occupo, hence to press forward, metaphorically, to press in- 
ward, to impress upon the mind. Wad this been the sense 
here <«/¢ would have been used. _ The change indeed were 
not entirely inadmissible; except that it never occurs with 
éé¢ in a metaphorical sense. So Chrysostom and Nonnus. 
The latter says: ov yao éuoy mote wvdos Eg Vusteony Por 
va duvet. A derived signification is “ to find a place, i.e, to 
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prosper, to succeed well” like mgoxomtw ; but this sense ap- 
pears to be too insipid and vulgar. It will be best therefore 
to construe it, “‘to take a place, to find a place” i. e. meta- 
phorically, ‘‘ to be understood, to be apprehended.” So Me- 
lancthon and Beza. But the passage which he adduces from 
Aristotle for the support of this sense, is not appropriate. 
The Syrian translator seems to have taken it in the same 
sense. In an active sense ywgéw=ovrinus, mente capio, 
which is very much used, see Bretschneider s. h. v. For the 
expression comp. observations on 5: 38. 

V. 38. “In me you may learn what it is to have any one 
for a father—since now you thirst after blood, so, (ovv), you 
make it evident who your proper father is.” Christ here 
plainly intimates what he says expressly in v.44. Instead 
of 0 éwgaxare Griesbach recommended a 7xovoate, which 
Lachmann adopted; but both internal and external grounds 
favour the former reading. 

V. 39, 40. . The designation of Abraham as the Father 
of Israel; was a very constant one, see Is, 51: 2, Pococke, 
Porta Mosis, Opp. I. p. 58. They, therefore mean to say, 
“Can we then have any other father than Abraham?” 
Mel,: Magna Christi moderatio, adhuc parcit illis, ut non 
statim aperte patrem ipsorum diabolum esse dicat. ‘ The 
great mildness of Christ thus far spares them, so that he does 
not immediately say in plain words that the devil is their 
father.’ 

V. 41. When they think theniselves able to answer any 
thing properly, and to their own advantage, then they under- 
stand the Redeemer very well, even though he speak in fig- 
ures. Thus they have no difficulty here in apprehending to 
what he refers: “ If you will not recognize our derivation 
from Abraham, if you wish to point to something higher, why, 
then God is our Father ;” see Is. 64: 16: 45: 9. Deut. 32: 6. 
— With Liicke and many others,’ we might suppose that in 
the mind of the Jews noovela fornication referred to idolatry, 
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inasmuch as they were accustomed to compare their relation 
to God with that of marriage: “We do not recognize any 
other Gods than the Author and Founder of our Theocracy.” 
But this allusion seems too far-fetched ; it were otherwise 
had Christ himself said so. — ‘‘ Like apprehends like ; were 
you, therefore, of God, then would you know that J also am 
of him”’—as above inv. 19. “Hyanate ev, “ ye would love,” 
ot “ye would have loved,” Winer § 43. 3. Ausg. 

V.43.. Auhia speech, conformably to its derivation from 
dodeiv, means, “ external language, address ;” hoyos, in 
conformity with its derivation from A<yo, signifies “ discourse 
as the vehicle of thought.” See on dadery and Agyecy 'Titt- 
mann, De Synon.-p. 79. The same distinction is also cor- 


rectly marked by the Aethiopic Pb and 5NG and also by 
the Arabic ere and als the Coptic is hes accurate: 


* Anovewy to understand. Sense: “Why do you not per- 
ceive from the whole tenour of my discourse that I am sent 
from: God ?—Because you cannot apprehend the force of 
what I say.” Calvin says excellently: priore membro stu- 
porem corum perstringit, altero praefractum doctrinae odium, 
postea v. 44 utriusque causam assignat. ‘In the first member 
he alludes to their senselessness, in the second to their snap- 
pish hatred of instruction, and afterwards in v. 44 he assigns 
the cause of both. Their inability is the consequence of 
refusing to will, 5: 40, 44. Rom. 8: 7. Schol. ov dvvacde, 
1 -y0 MOS 16 Gavdor Gorn éxdvse THS xagdlag TOY TOVOY- 
“Ye are not’ able because the preponderating bias of the 
heart draws it to evil.’ Melancthon ; nam qui veri sint Dei 
filii et domestici, non possunt paternae domus ignorare lin- 
guam. ‘ For those who are truly sons of God and members 
of his household, cannot be yas ® of the language of their 
Father’s house.’ 

V. 44. Comp. the excellent treatise of Nitzsch on John 
8: 44 in the Berlin Theol. Zeitschr. 3. Heft, s. 52 sq.—“ He 
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to whom you bear-a spiritual kindredness is the Source of all 
evil; into his disposition you willingly enter.” 1 John 3: 10. 
Ammonius: év ouvtdu@ 6 vous tT. hoyou tob10 GnMacvEer* 
8 xal aouges 2011, TOEMWOETTEDOYY CLafolos OvONe- 
Corro voy muryo. Oédecy is emphatic as in 7:17. Ori- 
gen: avragzes- yao eg 10 éivae 100 OtaBohou vidv to nav 
Oehecv avroo mossy rag éncOvmias, ‘For the will to do 
what he desires is sufficient to constitute one a son of the 
devil.’ — It may here be asked in what sense the devil is de- 
nominated a murderer, «vO vwzoxtoros. On this there are 
two leading views.. The first supposes that in calling him 
such Christ had in mind the temptation of the first man, on 
which supposition death, @evatoc, would have the general 
meaning.of “spiritual and bodily evil.’ So Origen, Chry- 
sostom, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and most others. The 
second supposes that it contains a simple allusion fo the mur- 
der of Cain. So Cyrill, Doederlein, Nitzsch and Licke. 
The latter view is based upon the supposition that the con- 
text renders it necessary ; because Christ was led to the idea 
of a relationship between the Jews and Satan from the single 
circumstance of their seeking to kill him, the holy Teacher 
sent from God. his indeed is the only positive ground in 
its favour ; yet even this is weakened by the fact that in the 
context immediately antecedent Christ does not speak of the 
blood-thirstiness of the Jews, but of their sinful and sluggish 
stupidity in the apprehension of divine things. It may, 
however, be-urged in addition, that in 1 John 3: 12 the mur- 
der of Cain is said to have sprung from the devil; yet, as we 
shall immediately see, the connexion there is of such a char- 
acter as to furnish no absolute proof in behalf of this view. 
And besides, in the same place v. 15, hatred in general is 
called anthropoktony man-murder. And moreover, in con- 
firmation of the view of this passage first named, appeal may 
be made to Wisd. 2: 24 where. the death, Pavazes, of the 
Jirst man is referred back to the devil. Especial considera- 
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tions in behalf of this interpretation, are the following: 1. An 
allusion to the first temptation of man by the apostate spirit 
is more natural than an allusion to Cain, since that act of the 
devil was the great and chief one, of which all others are 
merely the consequences. 2. The passage in 1 John 3: 8 is 
altogether parallel : 0 moze ray auaorlay é% tov dtaBohou 
gory’ Ore an acyng 6 Ove Pohos aucotaves, ‘He that com- 
mitteth sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the be- 
ginning.’ 3. Christ afterwards in a.general way calls lying, 
wevdos, the crime of the devil; but Satan’s propensity for 
lying appeared directly in the fall of man. 4. In immediate 
reference.to man’s fall the devil is called that old serpent, 0 
Opes 0 ayyatos, Rev. 12:9. Finally, it might not be inap- 
propriate here to quote a strictly parallel passage from the So- 
har Hadash, f. 27,3, where the wicked, the ungodly, are called 
TID PINT proecbohs DIN> Dept WAI wna 22, 

‘the children of the old serpent ‘who Killed Adam and all Wee 
posterity.’ — It seems best to combine both modes of exposi- 
tion, as was already done by Euthymius, and to explain the 
passage after the analogy of 1 John 3:8sq. The apostle 
there says first : “‘ Every sinner who hates the divine light is 
spiritually related to the fallen spirit, because. from the first 
‘commencement of the history of man‘he has shown himself 
to.be an enemy of the light, i.e. of holiness. A particular 
mark of servitude to sin is the want of a loving heart towards 
the brethren; but especially so, is hostility towards those 
who .manifest the divine light revealed in their life. Cain 
exhibited such hostility towards his brother who possessed 
the love of God. Cain therefore stood in close union with 
Satan,” ‘Thus Christ also in this place means to say: “ your 
fleshly, arrogant disposition, prevents you from understand- 
ing and receiving my doctrine; nay, you even persecute me 
on account of it. This proves your relationship with the 
fallen spirit; your heart takes pleasure in entering into his 
desires. He was from the: beginning appointed for destruc- 
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tion and has always shown himself to be the enemy of holy 
truth. And therefore is he hostile towards those who mani- 
fest it, as Abel first did. For Satan himself never generates 
aught save lies and sin. And consequently the ground of 
your unbelief in me—of your hatred towards myself and my 
doctrines—consists in the fact that you seek for a doctrine 
which will accord with your sinful disposition, and which for 
that very reason must be a lie.’ Since, therefore, the devil 
is called a murderer because he hates the light,'and because 
he for that reason seeks to destroy the truth in itself and all 
those men who manifest it, so could Christ in the same sense 
call his enemies murderers, in so far as they persecuted him 
from. hatred to the light, (comp. v. 46,) and for that reason 
also rejected his instructions. If we take avOgwnoxrovos 
murderer, in this comprehensive sense, (as is done by Theodo- 
ret and Heraclitus, in Catena Patr.,) the conclusion of v. 44 
and also y. 45, will connect itself with it very appropriately. 
— An’ avys must therefore be taken as in 1 John 3:8, 
“from, the commencement of the history of man.’ Beng, : 
ex quo aliquid novit de natura humana; comp. ew aeyns 
xriosasg, Mark 10:6. Sir. 16:26 and Rev. 12:9.6' dgus 
6 agyaiog. On this- passage Beza writes well against the 
Manichaen misapprehension of the word. — Loryxev. After 
the Vulgate which translates in the praeter, ste¢ét, most com- 
mentators take this. verb in the praeter. This passage would 
then be a locus probans in reference to the doctrine of the 
apostasy of the devil. But the praeter éor4xa, which always 
has the force of the present in the Classics, is never found to 
have any other sense in the New Testament. There are 
but two passages which can render this in the least doubtful, 
Rom. 5: 2 and I Cor. 15: 1; but even there the force of the 
present is to be fixedly retained. The Greek expositors 
recognize this, as Origen, Theophylact, Euthymius, and 


probably Chrysostom also. 'The Syriac in like manner has 


° 6° y. 
who tas 3 so also the Aethiopic and others. Hence, 
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although the doctrine that the devil is not an uncreated 
principle of evil, but a fallen angel, receives confirmation 
from other passages, e. g. Jude 6, yet nothing more is here 
taught than the character of the devil since his appearance 
in the-history of man. Euth: ovx guuevec, covréorev, gv 1 
009M Bim ovx dvanavera, ahha Losi IH» ToLavtny TMOde- 
téiuv. This exposition is confirmed by what follows. Christ 
assigns the reason why the fallen angel could find no- assimi- 


' lative-point in good, (Beng.: non assectus est statum in veri- 


tate,) which is, that in his inward Sense he is alienated from 
goodness and truth. If now the preceding context had con- 
tained an allusion to the apostasy of the devil, Christ would 
here have declared as it were the necessity of that apostasy. 
But the sense is, as it was in part given by Origen on this 
passage: “‘ That fallen spirit still retains the indeniable attri- 
bute of reason. Had he ceased to be a morally intelligent 
being, he were a physical one—he were no longer a wicked 
being, but an Evil. But inasmuch now as no morally intellh- 
gent being can retain its own self-determination except by 
living in holiness, in God, which life in God is hence by the 
Scriptures denominated the truth i.e. that which alone har- 
monizes with human nature ;—so even in that wicked being 
there exists unconsciously a striving after the satisfaction of 
determining his own nature, and consequently a striving 
after that happiness which can only be found in a living 
union with God, He wishes to find an assimilative-point in 
truth. But there is none to be found because there is noth- 
ing kindred with it in the inward Sense—nothing with which 
the truth could connect itself. In this very conflict between 
his effort to attain his own determination, and those hostile 
inclinations which are entirely opposed to it, consists his mis- 
ery.” The antithesis between truth and falsehood, ad7)0ece 
and wevdo¢, may be explained according to what was said 
on}: 4. Truth and holiness, lies and unholiness, mutually 
presuppose each other, and in the inward root they are in 
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fact one. The chief lie of the foe of humanity,—that with 
which he seduced himself.and others, is this: that true'life is 
not in God but in the finite spirit itself. All other lies and 
sins flow from this lie. Lying is called an attribute of the 
‘father of lies. It is indeed that which constitutes his essence 
—that on which the individuality of his being is based.— 
Auvzov refers to the abstract weddog involved in the concrete 
apevorns, as in Rom, 2: 26 avrov conversely refers to the ab- 
stract axoofvoriu. . 

V. 45. Had Christ himself spoken a lie—something else 
than an expression of the divme being and life—they would 
have believed him. But as he spoke conformably to the di- 
vine Will and Being, and as they had in them nothing kin- 
dred with these, v. 47, so they were not able to believe him, 
and proved thereby that the devil was their father. 

V. 46. According to the ordinary apprehension, Christ 
here points to the known holiness of his life as a proof for the 
establishment ofthe truth of his doctrine, so that-this dictum 
becomes a dictum probans of the sinlessness of Christ. To 
others, however, the disconnected character of the discourse 
has appeared strange—the é2 dé A¢yw seems to refer back 
specially to the preceding sentence, so that aucotia might - 
be so construed as to signify error in doctrine. In Greek 
this is the appropriate force of ewagr/a, and consequently it 
has been thus understood in this place by Melancthon, Ben- 
gel, Kype, Liicke and Bretschneider. But it were in-entire 
contradiction to the Hellenistic use of the word to assume 
that cuwceréa must be understood here in the direct and ex- 
clusive Greek sense of errour, or more properly of oversight. 
The sense would also be insipid and inappropriate if the word 
were made equivalent to oversight ; but for error—especially 
in this connexion—Christ would without doubt have employ- 
ed the word yeddog. On the other hand every thing favours 
the supposition that the two senses of the word should not 
here be separated. In 7: 18 advxia stands opposed to e&Ar- 
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eva in the very same manner. The knowledge of God and 
the keeping of his commands are united by Christ in the ve- 
ry closest manner, v.55. “ Who can point me, in the whole 
of my life, to one departure from the highest law of life ? 
Since then I here utter the truth of God .. . .’—The sinless- 
ness of Christ is also- taught in other places, 5: 30. 8: 29. 
(4: 34.) 

V.47. Christ himself answers the question. As before, 
he here again declares that he only who possesses a relation- 
ship with God, 1, e. who is drawn by the Father, 6: 44, 45, 
understands or has a Sense for the revelation of the Divine, 
10: 27. 

V. 48—50. The Jews, akacd but not humbled, meet 
the solemn accusation of Jesus with words of reproach. 
Aatm. éyevv, see on 7: 20. The ancient interpreters suppose 
that the Jews reproached Christ with being a Samaritan, be- 
cause the Samaritans did not keep the law. More recent 
ones suppose it was because the Samaritans were in general 
despised, as it is said in Tr. Jevamoth f. 47, in Talm. : 
“Thou art a Cuthite, (Samaritan) and no Cuthite canbe a 
witness.” Yet that comparison to which the ancients refer- 
red would not be inappropriate, since it was a reproachful 
epithet which was used on certain occasions only. It is then 
most probable that it signified very much the same as the 
later 772 or 0171p"DN of the Jews, “ Heretic or Epicuraean,” 
which with them was a strong epithet of reproach against 
such as deviated from their religious views, somewhat lke 
our term atheist. akeg as in.4: 17.—Jesus answers with 
serious dignity that, he isnot insane; with clear consciousness 
he knows that the whole-of his life was ‘consecrated to the 
holy end of glorifying his. Father, whilst they with blind fury 
reproached and scorned him, and the Father in him. It was 
not for him therefore to contend with them about this ; that 
would be done by the Father whom they despised in Christ. 

V. 51. Scarcely had the divine Saviour rebuked them 
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and pointed. to the tribunal of God, when all who had an 
opened Sense for holiness, were again attracted to him. The 
rnoElv T. hOyow and THY evtodny, both of which are of such 
frequent occurrence both in the Gospel and in the Epistles 
of John, is equivalent in signification to AauPaveey tov 2.17: 
18: “to have’ regard to the word of Christ, and hence also 
to follow it.” “This-deference, however, refers not merely to 
the moral precepts but to the whole doctrine of salvation ; 
so that according to 1 John 3:22, 28, aeorevecy also belongs 
to rygsiv 1. Aoyov. Christ therefore means to say: “ He 
who respects my doctrine in its entire compass, and appro- 
priates it to himself, he receives thereby in himself the ele- 
ment of a higher, of an imperishable. existence.” On the 
sense of “never die” see on 6:50. °° Géewosiv Oavatov see 
death, see on 3:3. 

V. 52, 53.° The fleshly Sense, to which attractive love as — 
well as reproving seriousness were opposed, again, though not 
for want of better knowledge, seizes upon a fleshly objection. 
Tis involves the secondary conception of something great, 
like novos, Viger, p. 731. 

V. 54, 55. Here, as in 7: 18 and 5: 44, Christ declares it 
to be the distinguishing characteristic: of his manifestation, 
that throughout the whole of his life he sought the honour of 
God alone: “Yes—as he says v. 55—he would contradict his 
inmost consciousness, he would himself become a liar, if he 
had said less of himself than he did. “Lavrov dofagecr, “to 
give honour to oneself ;” so also Heb. 5: 5. Rev. 18: 7, 

V. 56. Here again Christ enters into their objections, 
and gives to them their proper turn, see on v: 37. He is 
greater than Abraham as Abraham himself: would acknowl- 
edge. —The authorities are fluctuating between the readings 
m. vsov and Teor. — Ayadhrac dor to rejoice, elsewhere 
construed with ore, as Matt.-5: 12. Luke 1: 47, is here joined 
with tva, either because it involves, by a constructio praeg- 
nansy, the conception of a wish which finds its fulfilment, or 
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because it indicates in general the end of his joy, “to: be 
able to see.” “H nugoa tevdg; the age of’any one, in 
accordance with a Hebrew idiom, Matt. 24: 37; employed 
particularly in reference-to the Messianic times, Luke 17: 22. 
mga nim, the days of the Messiah, is a standing form of 
expression among the Rabbins. It cannot be doubted that 
this joy of Abraham consisted in a prophetic vision of some- 
thing future. The ety the seeing, is this future thing. The 
question then is, whether this (dety itself, and whether, there- 
.fore, the object of Abraham’s joy, was only a second prophetic 
intuition ; or whether the object of his joy was an actual par- 
ticipation, an experimental perception of the Messianic times. 
On the first supposition it would be necessary-to assume that 
Abraham, having received a promise that in a subsequent 
prophetic vision he should be favoured with a view of the 
_ Messianic times, even then already rejoiced over this view; 
and that afterwards he rejoiced’ yet again, when he was ac- 
tually made to behold that great prophetic vision which had 
been promised him. But this exposition is improbable: I. 
Because we find-in the Pentateuch nothing which could lead 
us to such a promise of a subsequent prophetic. intuition of 
the Messianic times ; and 2. Because from a comparison, of 
Matt. 18: 17 and Luke 10: 24, it is evident the prophetic 
view of the Messianic future was not in itself esteemed a mat- 
ter of great favour or importance : the fulfilment only of those 
Messianic anticipations was deemed weighty. Hence we 
find that in accordance with a usage of the Hebrew language 
which we have pointed out in the remarks on v. 51 and on 
3: 3, édeiv is twice made to refer to an experience, an actual 
participation. ‘‘ Abraham rejoiced that he should see a re- 
alization of his Messianic hopes, that he should see a fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies which he had received.” « Is it said, 
however, in what follows, that he actually saw and experien- 
eed this Messianic time. This evidently refers to the part 
which the great Father of Israel even in his time may have 
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had in the’ development of the theocracy, to which he con- 
tributed the foundation. Itis very strange that this interpre- 
tation which is so simple and is so necessarily contained in 
the text, (on comparing Matt. 13: 17,) should have been set 
forth by scarcely one of the ancient interpreters. In general 
they understood eyaii. in the sense of longing, desiring, and 
supposed that the second «de referred to a vision of faith or 
imagination, through which Christ was brought before Abra- 
ham in aliving manner. So Origen, Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact, Euthymius, Augustine, Erasmus, Calvin, (who, how- 
ever, expresses some hesitation in regard to this view,) Beza, 
Grotius, Bengel, Semler and others. Maldonatus was the 
first who opposed it; and he does so-excellently : cum dicit 
vidit, haud dubium, quin eo modo vidisse di¢at, quo videre 
dixerat tantopere conecupivisse. Non autem concupiverat so- 
la videre fide, quia, antequam fidem haberet, cum nullam de 
Christo notitiam haberet, diem eius videre concupiscere non 
poterat; postquam habuit, concupiscebat quidem, at non sola 
fide, quia fide gam Christi diem videbat.—Vidit ergo diem 
Christi re ipsa, quemadmodum et ille et patres omnes videre 
concupierant. Quis enim dubitet Abraham et caeteros pat- 
res, qui Cum eo erant, sive ex revelatione, quam in hac vita 
habuissent, sive ex revelatione, quam tunc, cum Christus ve- 
nit, habuerint de eius adventu, non ignorasse Christum ve- 
nisse, etiam antequam ad eos post mortem veniret. Indeed 
the narrative in Matt. 17: 4 also leads to the assumption that 
the great men: of the Old Covenant partook in the redemp- 
tive work of Christ—The view which we have given was 
then afterwards defended by Lampe, Mosheim, Kuinoel and 
Liicke. Christ designedly subjoins your father after Abra- 
ham in order to timate how very much they who rejected 
him differed from their father who rejoiced over his fature 
manifestation. 

V. 57. The same stupid and carnal arrogance, which re- 
fuses to enter with seriousness into an examination of what 
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is said, is manifested by the Jews in this question also. It 
_ was sufficiently evident to them that Christ spoke of some- 
thing more profound, but they would not give themselves the 
trouble to search more deeply into it, and therefore satisfied 
themselves with cold haughtiness. They wrested the words 
of Christ, as if he had spoken of an earthly inter-communion 
with Abraham. Josephus tells us that fifty years was by the 
Jews considered as the period of a full age of man, on which 
account the Levites never performed the services of the tem- 
ple after the fiftieth year. They therefore mean to say: 
“you who have not yet completed a full half century, do you 
pretend to have seen Abraham?” 

V.58. Here again Christ connects his discourse with 
what they had said in misapprehension. They supposed 
that he was not old enough to speak of having had any inter- 
course with Abraham; but he assures them that he could 
speak of it with perfect propriety. The understanding of the 
passage cannot be difficult if dogmatical prejudices are kept 
out of sight. After a usage of the Heb., see on 4: 26, the 
expression éyw éueis to be construed: “Iam that, I am 
who Iam.” As in 15:27, the present involves a praeter with- 
in itself, see Winer, s. 219. Jer. 1:5 190 100 pe miaoae o8 
éy xohia, éntotauai oe, where the Heb. is PRET" . Here, as 
_ also when the Evangelist speaks of the Baptist and the Re- 
deemer, 1: 6. 1: 15. 1:1, yeréo@ae and civae mark the dis 
tinction between human existence limited by time, and eter- 
nal existence. Ps. 90:2 giv ra don yernO7rat, OU él 
Bornem. therefore mistakes when instead of zysvounv he sup- 
plies yevouevog efue, in Rosenm. exeg. Rep. II. 264. The 
sense therefore is: “‘In my higher Being, in a manner not 
restricted by time, I am who I am, before Abraham had ex- 
istence.” In connexion with this, the other current ex- 
planation is the one which was first advanced by the Socin- 
ian Crell, and afterwards adopted by Grotius and Paulus. 
See in opposition to it Storr, Opusc. ITI. 247 sq. It is this; 
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Being here, as also in 17: 5, is the ideal being of Christ as 
the Messiah, as he existed in the divine predetermination. (In 
like manner Glassius, Tarn. and others, suppose that what is 
said in Mic. 5: 1 of the eternal generation of the Messiah, is 
to be understood of the ideal pre-determimation in the Divine - 
Mind.) ‘Before Abraham was I am im the divine counsels 
determined upon as the Messiah.” This explanation, al- 
though in itself not entirely inadmissible, see on 17: 5, can- 
not be admitted here, from the fact that Christ shows by the 
use of au7y euny his design to point out a truth in the per- 
verted construction which the Jews had put upon his lan- 
guage, and that he consequently intended to speak, as they 
had also done, not of his prophetic but of his real existence. 
We may compare John 6; 51, where Christ speaks of a spir- 
itual participation of his flesh sacrificed in death. But when 
the Jews in their scofling misapprehension spoke of eating 
his actual flesh, he adds in v. 53 by auajy auny the declara- 
tion, that zn a certain sense this might even be affirmed of his 
earthly and human manifestation. See the remarks on the 
passage. Besides, the antithesis between yeveoOas and ¢éi- 
vat, which is common with John, points to an actual exis- 
tence.—A characteristic specimen of Socinian exegesis may 
be seen in the exposition which Faustus Socinus gives of 
this passage, Contra Volan. p. 37 sq.: Antequam Abraham 
fiat Abraham, 1. e. pater multaram gentium, ego sum Messias. 
Sic monet, antequam gentibus concedatur, ut populus Dei 
sint, credendum esse Christo. ‘ Before Abraham can become 
Abraham, i. e. the father of many nations, Iam the Messiah. 
Thus he shows that before the nations can become the peo- 
ple of God faith must be exercised in Christ.’ Comp. Calov, 
Ex. I. in Triga Exercit. Antisocin. and Episcopius, Instit, 
Theol. 1. IV. c. 33.—Passages parallel in sense are 6: 62 
and 17: 5 (comp. remarks on the latter,) where the Redeem- 
er again speaks of his existence before man. 

VY. 59. If Christ concealed himself and then went out of 
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the temple after the tumultuous assembly had dispersed, it 
would seem strange that the following dveAQuy Ova péoov 
avtov should stand here, which is besides, in its present po- 
sition, a cumbersome trail. If it be genuine, we must sup- 
pose that his passing through them was miraculous, and that 
a Higher Power palsied their arms, so that in it consisted the 
éxovfn. So Winer, 3 Ausg. s. 392. But the expression 
would then be involved in deep obscurity. And besides, 
since Cod. B, the Syriac and Armenian versions, other trans- 
lations and some of the Fathers, omit these words—since 
there are different readings of the clause itself—and foras- 
much as it is easy to explain how it might have been thrust 
into text as an explanatory gloss (in imitation of Lake 4: 30,) 
—Griesbach has justly removed it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Verse 1. It isin the highest degree probable that this 
occurrence is closely connected with what precedes. Taga- 
yéty means ‘to go away’ and ‘to pass over.’ Here it has 
the first sense, as also in the gloss on v. 59 of the preceding 
chapter. When Christ came out from the temple he saw a 
blind beggar, for the diseased and the maimed were accus- 
tomed to assemble at the temple, Acts 3: 2; and in the East 
blind persons are very numerous, see Winer, Reallexicon s. 
h. v. From v. 14 we learn that it was the Sabbath ; and this 
_ very circumstance serves fo point out the connexion with the 
preceding chapter, for it was on the Sabbath that Jesus 
could best teach in the temple. On the following narrative 
of the healing of the blind man, Comp. Zorn, Opuscula Sa- 
- era, T. I. p. 522 sq. 

V.2. The blind man was a beggar well known vy. 8; 


> 
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even the apostles were aware of the fact that he had been 
blind from his youth, and perhaps also, that neither he nor 
his parents had ever lived in gross sin, Hence they felt the 
mere interested in his fate. The question proceeded fram 
the idea of recompense, which was deeply Impressed upon _ 
the mind of the Israelite. The entire administration and all | 
the vicissitudes and changes af the theocracy were based uper 
it. Nay, even the sins of the forefathers were visited upon 
their posterity by outward weal ar wee, Ex. h5; camp, as 3 
kind of rational commentary en the passage Plutarch, De 
Sera Numinis Vindicta. Thus we se the reason why the 
apasties immediately recurred to the transgressions of his 
parents, Bat it seems strange that they should seek the 
ground of his blindness in his ewer sinful acts, imasmuch as 
he was bere bind. Chrysostom and Eathymius suppose that 
they only designed to say: “ neither the one nor the other 
can have been the case” Bat an that supposition it would 
have been the of the disciples, as it were, to bring 
Jesus nan Some attlRran sh in 5: 14 he himelf 
had declared that sickness was connected with sn. But te 
have attempted this would not have been in accordance with 
the simple character of these people. Since the time af Beza 
it has became customary te suppose that an allusion is here 
had to the doctrine of metempsychosis which was current 
among most of the Jews of that time, see en 1: 20; ar eke 
to some very strange Rabbinical whims. But why shold 
not their meaning rather have been this: whether God does 
indeed in such cases as this—which to them appeared to be 
problems—punish Sn by anticipation? In v. 24 it was so 
regarded by the Pharisees ; for they considered his blindness 
as a mark of his sinfulness from childhood. Comp. a disser- 
tation by Rosenthal, Praes. Ittig., 1698. 

V.3 As there is nothing in the universe, not even the 
minutest atom which floats in the smbeam, nor the dew. 
drop which covers the most secret dower, that stands alone, 
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but all blends with all; so individual existence and individ- 
ual phenomena can only be explained by explaining the 
whole. But every individual end, which the state of a being 
or the being itself actually fulfils—that is also an end of its 
existence. In the present case, it was an end of this man’s 
blindness that by the healing of him God should be glorified 
in Christ ; this the all-comprehensive Wisdom had in mind 
when it appointed his days. "Loya r. 0eoc works of God, 
is here to be taken in a different sense from 6: 28; there 
#z0v was the gen. objecti, here it is the subjecti, like +7 myn 
Thus in the Old Testament Eeasonity, where the LX X ren- 
der it éoya dou, Ps. 32: 4. 144: 4, “the revelations of the 
majesty of God.” Comp: 11: 4. Chrysos. : 74 ob roels wis 
TOULOU xohaoews oun évny qurjvae tr. Osu0 1. O0kur; Ma 
Mora mév obv toUto élontue’ évyv yao, ahha xul év tov 
iva guvegwdn. Ti vbv gnotv, yovundn dia tiv 1. O80 
bogav; tin€ wot, noluy aduxlay; & yao 4740 bhos autor 
muguyuyéiv ésovhero’ éyw O& Kal EVEQYETEIOU UL ULLOY FHKE 
an0 ing NHOWGEWS* 1OvG yay évdov avEBhEWEY CY Dulpui's. 
V. 4,5. The transition here many suppose to consist in 
the fact that Christ again prepares to perform a cure upon 
the Sabbath. Better thus: “ As the Representative of God 
I must perform those works of God uninterruptedly during 
the whole of my life upon earth.” “//uéya and vvé nearly 
the same as the contrast between evxusyia and x. tic, Ps. 
104: 22. But as is frequently the case, so also here, the dis- 
course of Christ combines a variety of allusions at the same 
time, comp. gus and ozortu 3: 20. 11:9. also Rom. 13: 13, 
1 Thess 5:5, 8. Day is the time of life; night the time of 
death. Day is the time when Christ, the true sun of life, 
shines, v. 5. 12: 35; it is the time of death when he sinks 
in the west. So also in the term gag light, Liicke and others 
find an allusion to the circumstance that Christ gives light 
again even to the bodily eyes. See more on gas 8: 12.— 
Very important Codd. as BDL, and ancient translators, read 
20* 
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-ajuas instead of gue; but éué is here entirely requisite. It 
may be easily imagined how the former came into the text, 
viz. in order to harmonize it with ovdeis. 

V. 6,7. That the Redeemer should here employ an ex- 
ternal means of effecting the cure, seems remarkable.- In 
other places, however, we find that outward means were used 
in miraculous cures, 2 K. 4: 41. Is, 38:21. Mark 7: 33, to 
which Mark 6:13 may also be added. Spittle, indeed, is 
said to contain a certain efficacy for diseases. of the eyes, 
Plin. H. N. 28, '7. Serenus Sammonicus, Carmen de medi- 
cina, c. 13, v. 225: 

Si tumor insolitus typho se tolfat inani, 

. Turgentes oculos vili circumline coeno. 

So also in the history of the blind man healed by the emperor 
Vespasian, see Suetontus, Vita Vesp. c. 7; Tacitus, Hist. 4; 81. 
The Rabbins state the same; see Lightfoot on the passage. 
Comp. more in Wetstein. That a man born blind, however, 
could not be made to see by mere spittle mingled with 
dust, was evident even to Paulus, whose gift of combination 
has presented us with the following characteristic proof: “It 
was probably the case, that whilst Jesus was mixing up the 
other ingredients which he spread upon the eyes, he hap- 
pened accidentally to spit, and the blind man then thought 
that the eye-salve was made out of the spittle !’ — Should 
any one maintain that there was a physical influence con- 
nected with those means, still all that could be said would 
be that they were the media or channels, (conductors, see 
Passavant on the Magnetism of Life,) of the supernatural 
energies of Christ. At the same timé also other moral ends — | 
may well have been connected with: this design of these . 
means. As first—what Chrysostom, Melancthon, and Cal- 
vin notice—the blind man’s faith was put to the test, to see 
whether he would have sufficient confidence in that invisible 
act to go on a journey all the way through the city to the 
fountain. And on the other hand also his faith which was 
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still feeble received a certain support from that external act. 
And perhaps still more was added by the manner in which 
the act was performed.—The fountain of Siloa, the only one 
in Jerusalem, which divided into two brooks and then formed 
two pools, is also represented as having been possessed of 
certain medicinal qualities; see Schéttgen and Paulus on 
the passage. ‘These may also have served as the conductors 
of Christ’s higher miraculous power. But at the same time 
—if the clause 0 égunveverae aneotadpeévos, ‘which is. by 
interpretation Sent,’ be not a gloss—John points to a sym- 
bolic sense which that act involved. 0 aaeoraduévog is by 
John applied to Christ, John 7: 29. 8: 42... He designs there- 
fore to say, that by sending the blind man directly to the 
fountain of Siloa, Christ at the same time wished to intimate 
to the meditative that he himself was that divine [Sent] Mes- 
senger who could heal the spiritual blindnessof men. What 
Christ here did to the body he. points out spiritually in 
v. 39... But the manner in which John attempts to commu- 
nicate the meaning of Christ is supposed to be contrary to 
the use of language. Licke says: “‘ We may be well as- 
sured that John was better acquainted with his mother- 
tongue.” It is said for instance that mnibw, according to its 
form, means effusio aquarum ; that the participle alone, ma>¥, 
has the passive sense. But the form >3up (and to this Mi>°y 
isto be referred, the dagesh being resolved, see Ewald’s Heb, 
Gram. I. 258,) combines in itself the intransitive and passive 
‘sense, and may consequently be translated directly in the 
passive signification, But were it even like’the simple sego- 
late form mzvi, which is found in Neh. 3: 15, to be trans- 
lated missio, the infinitive might then have the active or passive 
sense, mittens or missus, i. e. profundens aquam or aqua effusa. 
See extended remarks on this point in the author’s Beitragen 
zur Spracherklarung des N. T. s. 123 sq. 

V. 8—12. A graphic delineation to the life. These 
people had their attention directed to the circumstance some 
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days after its occurrence, as appears from the mode of ex- 
pression adopted by the Evangelist in v.14. — The man 
simply relates what he had experienced. — It may here be 
asked whether these people searched after Jesus in order to 
seize him for the performance of this act, and whether they 
conducted the, blind man to the Pharisees (i. e. to the Sanhe- 
drim, see on 1: 19,) with the same hostile purpose of accus- 
ing Jesus of a violation of the sabbatical law. Perhaps their 
design was different—to turn the attention of the Pharisees 
to this miraculous sign. But they, whilst they could not 
deny the fact, first, as is customary with people of that de- 
scription, seized upon a subordinate circumstance in order to 
get the advantage over Christ. 

V. 18—15. ~Hyv d¢ in the sense of the pluperf.; the 
phrase is supplementary as in 7: 2. In 11: 2 it serves for a 
prolepsis. JTadcv ovv x. rt. 4. indicates the circumstance 
that the people had merely related the miraculous manner in 
which the blind man had been healed, without bringing a 
direct and specific accusation against Jesus. 

V. 16. That cure had been given out as a visible divine 
exhibition of miraculous power. The Pharisees seized upon 
a subordinate circumstance to prove that he who performed 
it could not be a messenger from God. For the Pharisaic 
laws did not permit any cures to be wrought upon the Sab- 
bath unless life was in danger, see on 5: 10. But from the 
circumstance that Jesus had performed a miraculous act 
upon the Sabbath day some of the more thoughtful and medi- 
tative concluded that he had only violated the Sabbath in 
conformity with the divine will, and that therefore in that , 
regard he was no sinner. ‘The Rabbins were themselves not 
entirely unanimous in respect to what diseases might be 
healed upon the Sabbath, and what were prohibited. One 
Rabbi supposed that inflamed eyes might be healed on the 
Sabbath, Tr. Avoda Sara, f. 28,2. Thus some may have 
believed that the Spirit of God instructed Jesus in reference 
to what he should do. 
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Yy. 1723, * Zcogeats a divine Messenger. “ Ew, in- 
clusive of the terminus ad quem, as frequently elsewhere. 
See Chrysostom on Matt. 1: 25. Those who would not be- 
lieve, and therefore seized with joy every pretext, were at 
first in hopes that the blind man might himself, being influ- 
enced by fear of them, give a testimony against Jesus asa 
worker of miracles. But when they found that this simple 
man who loved the truth could not be bent to their purpose, 
they turned to his parents in the hope of influencing them in 
such a manner as to procure from them a false testimony. 
They were indeed so moved by fear of the Sanhedrim, that 
they did not acknowledge the truth plainly ; but at the same 
time they did not permit themselves to call it im question. 
Their answer is just such as might be expected from persons 
of natural honesty, who were not elevated by a higher spirit 
above the views of common life.—The fear which possessed 
the parents was that of excommunication. Of this there 
were three kinds. The first was "72, seclusio, separation, 
probably the same as the egogcouos in Luke 6: 22. This 
consisted in a removal of the person four ells from all the mem- 
bers of his household, and lasted one month. The second was 
pam ban. No one was allowed to teach, to speak, eat or trade 
with the individual who was in this condition ; he was also 
prohibited access to the synagogue. The third was Nya, 
separation, destruction. This caused total excommunica- 
tion forever under a fearful form of banishment; see Buxt. 
Lex. Talm. p. 828, Imbonati, Bibl. Rabb. p. 450 sq., [Stuart, 
Com. on Rom. 2 ed. p. 403]. Reference is here had to the 
first form of excommunication. A few days previously the 
Sanhedrim had been prevented from entering into more se- 
rious measures against Jesus, by the opposition of Nicode- 
mus. In the mean time, however, they took occasion to pub- 
lish that command ; and inasmuch as it was yet new, it made 
a great impression upon the minds of the people. Oi ‘/ov- 
Oaiot the Jews, members of the Sanhedrim, see on 1: 19. 
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V. 24, 25. They once more wish to make an effort. with 
the blind man himself, and therefore call him again. They 
speak peremptorily and attempt to controul him by their high- 
er knowledge of the law. The Scripture expression dedovae 
dokav ro Yew to give glory to God, means “ to acknowledge 
by our acts that we recognize certain attributes of God ;” so 
Rom. 4: 20, comp. author’s Comm. on the passage. It is 
used particularly as a form of adjuration, to brmg any one to 
a confession of the truth, Josh. 7: 19. Ezra 10: 11.—The cu- 
red man answered wisely and ingenuously. He does not wish 
to arouse the ire of the Pharisees, and therefore he says: I have 
nothing to say in regard to the dogmatical question, whether 
he isa transgressor of the law or not; but I must adhere to 
the fact that he has given me my sight.—’{2y part. imperf., 
as is frequently the case when it is joined with the praeter, 
1: 49. 5: 13 and elsewhere. 

V. 26,27. They wish yet once more to hear the progress 
of the occurrence narrated, in order to detect in it if possible 
some circumstance from which they might be able to show 
the falsehood of the fact. But seeing their stubborn unbe- 
lief, the man was unwilling to relate it, and proposes the iron- 
ical question, whether they wished a repetition of the narra- 
tive in order that they might be more fully convinced, and 
thus become the disciples of Jesus.— Kai 00x »jxovoare, ‘ ye 
were not willing to hear it.’ © 

V. 28, 29. Their indignation was now roused to the high- 
est pitch, because that despised beggar would in no wise suf- 
fer himself to be used as a tool for the accomplishment of 
their purposes, and even treated them so cavalierly. As 
Erasmus and Grotius have correctly observed, mo@ev éori 
refers to the divine calling of Jesus as ateacher. Itis there- 
fore like ££ ayOouwnwy H & ovgavot, Matt. 21: 25, as after- 
wards appears from the answer of the blind man, ¢ 47): meee 
tov Osov Hv, comp. v. 16. See 1d0ev in 19:9. The Phar- 
isees still express themselyes in a softened manner, The 
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consciousness of an unrighteous cause may have rendered 
them thus mild. 

V. 30—33. The healed man becomes more confident 
and open in the discussion. His demeanour marks his char- 
acter very definitely as a man of decision united. with 
great simplicity, who grounded his faith in Christ upon the 
sole circumstance that he himself had experienced a miracu- 
lous cure at his hands. “Zy rourm,sc.7w mecyuare, (4: 37) 
‘in this fact there is somewhat remarkable.’ The unusual- 
ness of the mode of expression has given rise to a reading €» 
routo. We are to explain yao as connected with a clause 
implied, perhaps ‘ yet do not say ;’ see Fritzsche on Matt. 4: 
18. Kai avéwés, ‘ since he has nevertheless opened.’ ‘ Since 
it is a truth universally acknowledged—the blind man pro- 
ceeds—that God hears none but those who are truly. pious, 
so in this transaction you must know and acknowledge that 
he who healed me is a messenger of God.’ Comp. Is. 1: 15. 
Ps. 66: 18. Even Homer, Ilias I. 218, says, 09 xe Deorg énc- 
meldnrat, waka t éxdvov avrov.—In vy. 33 ovdey was cor- 
rectly explained by Euthymius, ovdé rocovrov. On the 
whole passsage he remarks, flee ovveour, nH¢ Fovpacing 
ovddoyiCerae, zai avéer t. hoyor' éqariody yao Ovrws ov 
rous é&o povor dg Fahuous, alka xal rovg évdov. énal yao 
mookaBovres sinor, Hues OLOaUEY, OTL O aVvOO. OUTOS aMae- 
rods EOTL, TOE Mev Ev oxime dvoracovros magsxgovouro 
roVv hoyov vuv O€ maggnolas oy Meor08, @ TOOLKYUEL TOU- 
Tov un ovr duagroroy, st un xai uddlov Deooehn, xal t0 
Péehnuc tov PEov MOLOUYTE. 

Y. 34. Seeing that they could not accomplish their de- 
signs with this simple and candid man, the Pharisees scorn 
him, and accuse him of arrogating to himself a judgment in 
divine things—Cnhrysostom, Theophylact and Grotius, refer 
040¢ to his sinfulness from his youth up; Calvin, Bucer and 
Lampe, understand it of his sinfulness in body and soul,.inso- 
far as his bodily infirmity was a proof of his wickedness at 
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heart. Calvin : perinde illi insultant, ac si ab utero matris 
cum scelerum suorum nota prodiisset, ‘they insult him as if 
he had come forth from the womb of his mother with the 
mark of his crimes upon him.’ Both views mutually run in- 
to each other. They considered the suffering of the man 
born blind in the same light that Job’s friends regarded his 
sufferings, and as it was also regarded by the disciples of Je-. 
sus above.—They were assembled in the hall where the San- 
hedrim was accustomed to assemble, in the n7a71 N25, the 

stone apartment which lay between the ante-court of the 

heathen and the inner court, Tr. Toma, f. 25. We might 
hence suppose that they merely thrust him out from that place 
in arude manner. But Olshausen justly remarks that on 
that supposition the affair would not seem to have been so 
important as is represented in v. 35. “#xfaddecy may there- 
fore be taken in the sense which it had in the ecclesiastical 

dialect, viz. to thrust out from the Christian community, see 
Suicer, Thes. Eccl. s. h. v. and Vitringa, De Synag. Vet. p. 

472, 473. 

V.35—38. According to his divine method of instrue- 
tion the Saviour had left the healed man entirely to the im- 
pressions which his cure may have produced upon him. He 
now finds him again, and from what had happened he was 
aware that his heart had been enlarged and had become suf- 
ficiently susceptible to truth. He therefore asks him wheth- 
er he believes in the Son of God. Comp. on 1:18. The 
blind man had recognized in Jesus an inspired prophet, but 
the thought had not previously occurred to him that possibly 
he might even be the Messiah. His susceptible heart at once 
prompts him to exclaim, “ yes, I believe in him.” A zig 
gore is like xa? pojv, jam vero, Viger, p. 528. And when 
Christ himself now declares his dignity, the man immediate- 
ly does him homage, for his heart had previously been ineli- 
ned to faith. 


V. 39. - An expression of the Redeemer that is pregnant 
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with meaning; the whole history of the Gospel serves as a 
commentary upon it. Here, as in all other cases, the exter- 
nal act of Christ shadows forth his spiritual agency, as_his 
divine eye universally. sees the inward in the outward. He 
causes the blind man to see—first bodily, then spiritually. 
This, he adds, is his great calling, to give sight to the blind 
in all places; but on the other hand to make blind those who 
think they can see without him ;—and indeed, so far as they 
are awake to self-knowledge in their own eyes, so far as they 
persevere in their blindness, to increase and strengthen this 
spiritual blindness. Christ calls that the end of his mission, 
which was per accidens necessarily connected with it, as in 
Matt. 10: 34. He here expresses the same truth as in Luke 
5: 32. 15:7. Matt. 11: 25. 1 Cor. 1:20, Similar transitions 
from the bedily to the spiritual are found in Matt. 19: 23, 24, 
11:5. 8:22. The Redeemer calls this a divine tribunal ; 
but as all other divine tribunals it is at the same time a self 
judgment. He who will not come to the light damns him- 
self to darkness, and God gives him over to it, see on 3: 19. 
Rom. 1: 24, the Author’s Commentary, Olshausen on Matt. 
13:13. In the same way we are to understand 2 Cor. 2: 16. 
Luke 2:34. 

V. 40, 41. Christ had met with the blind man in the pub- 
- lic way. Many others had become spectators of that scene, 
and among them some who were Pharisaically disposed. 
They saw very well that Jesus spoke of them in a spiritual 
sense ;- but they designedly misunderstood his words, and in- 
sultingly asked him whether he considered them as_being 
blind in body. If we refer rvgAo/ in the mouth of the Phar- 
isees to- bodily blindness, we must understand in xat a com- 
parison with other blind persons generally, and not with the 
members of the Sanhedrim. In the answer of Christ PAeneey 
again refers to spiritual sight, so that the sense is as given by 
Calvin: si agnosceretis malum vestrum, non esset prorsus 
incurabile, nunc autem quia yos putatis-sanos, manetis des- 


al 
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perati. ‘If ye knew and acknowledged your evil it would not 
be altogether incurable; but now inasmuch as you think 
yourselves to be well, you remain beyond hope.’—Meéver re- 
maineth, Euthymius: uévec aovyyymoros, ‘remains unpar- 
doned.’ 





CHAPTER X. 


Verse 1, 2. It is very probable that this discoure is im- 
mediately connected with what precedes. The double auyy 
verily would of itself lead to that conclusion, for it always 
expresses an antithesis to something that goes before; and- 
the contents of the parable relates to false teachers of the di- 
vine word, to whom the eye of Jesus must have been partic-_ 
ularly directed after what had just taken place. Besides, in 
other parts of lis writings John is accustomed to mention a 
change of place.—The beautiful comparison merited a par- 
ticular monography. Among dissertations we may mention 
that of Wolle, De introitu in ovile, Lips. 1748. In order to 
an understanding of the figures we must represent to our- 
selves the life and employment of herdsmen in the East; 
comp. the learned description of Bochart, Hierozoicon, T. I. 
I, 2. ¢. 43 and 46. In the evening the herds were conducted 
to an uncovered place which was enclosed by a low stone 
wall; at the door of it stood an armed servant, the dvgwoos, 
who kept watch. In the morning the herdsman came, was 
admitted by the door-keeper, and called the [bell-wether] 
leader of the herd, i. e. he uttered the Bouxodixa énigawry- 
paca the shepher@s call, the bucolic expressions. Longus 
Pastor. 1. 4. p. 136, 147. ed. Mollii.: cag aiyes nooosine, xal 
TOVs tocyous éxcheos Ovoucoti, ‘he addressed the female 
goats, and called the buck-goats by name.’ The rest of the 
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sheep then followed him, and the-herdsman going on before 
led them out to pasture. Robbers sometimes broke in at 
night, or clumb over the low walls and plundered.—The aim 
of the comparison is to describe the relation which the true 
Shepherd (or, if you will, Teacher, although this implies too 
little,) of the Church of God sustains to the false one, in im- 
mediate allusion to the Pharisaical leaders: of the people, but 
with a prospective reference also to the future Shepherds of 
- the Church of Christ. In the first place the contrast be- 
tween the false and the true herdsmen is set forth in their en- 
trance upon their calling; and afterwards in v. 4 and 5 the 
relation ef the Church to both is.given. Even here already 
Christ had himself particularly in mind as the chief and true 
shepherd. From v.7 and onward the comparison is more 
’ indefinite and extended. From v. 7 to 10 Christ is given as 
the Mediator of a proper entrance into the kingdom of God. 
From v. ll to 18 he is the true Shepherd of the Church, 
whom all others are to imitate. In accordance with the ful- 
ness of the Spirit which dwelt in Christ, he loved to comprise 
many things in one figure or parable, as this comparison is 
applied in different ways, comp. Luke 7:47, Matt. 21: 1—13, 
comp. Luke 14: 16. vin tr. xgo0f. fold, indicates the 
Church, first,-the outward Theocracy of. Israel, v. 16, Mic. 
2:12. Ez. 34: 14, and then the kingdom of Christ upon 
earth. Inthe Old Testament also Israel is compared to a 
herd, and its leaders to herdsmen, Jer. xxiii. Ez. xxxiv, the 
highest and most proper shepherd is God, Is. 40: 11, Ps. 23: 
1. 80:2. Sir. 18:13, comp. John 21:17. The points of 
comparison are sufficiently plain:. the dependence of the 
herd upon the herdsman, the true solicitude of the shepherd 
for his flock, and the strict connexion between the different 
members of the flock, etc. Jo go in at the door, and to 
climb over by another. way, signify in the most general 
manner an honest and a dishonest mode of attaining to the 
office of teacher. In v. 7 Christ says-that he himself is the 
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gate which opens into the fold. Commentators have con- 
tended on this expression whether Christ means himself here 
already, or whether Ovga gate has a more general designa- 
tion. The first view is adopted by Cyrill, Augustine, Greg- 
ory, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, Kuinoel and Licke; the latter 
by Mald. Lampe and Semler. But these two views do not 
stand in contradiction to-each other; the particular is con- 
tained in the general. Semler says: legitimus ordo, qui ob- 
servari delebat, * an established order which ought to be pre- 
served.’ If we restrict this m its more immediate applica- 
tion to the’ Jewish teachers, the legitimas ordo was the in- 
ward divine calling, the fear of God and love for his people ; 
but if we take it m its more comprehensive reference, it 
means that Christ must have communicated to all the leaders 
of the Church a calling ; that love to him—that his Spirit, 
must be the bond of union between them and the Church, 
and ina word all that is implied in the figure éyo e/me 7 
Svea, T am the gate. This may serve as a general explana- 
tion of 7) Ovga, legitimus ordo ; it may afterwards be carried 
out farther in its immediate and remote references. Those 
who have become leaders of the Church in an improper way 
are called thieves, because they seek their own advantage, 
Ez. 34: 8, and have not respect to the salvation of those souls 
that are entrusted to them; they are called murderers, be- 
cause they kill souls by withholding from them the true di- 
vine doctrine, the true fountain of life, Ez. 3: 18. 

V.3—5. The opening of the gate by the door-keeper to 
the lawful herdsmen intimates m the most general sense that 
the person to whom the fold belongs makes no objection to 
their entrance, but wishes them to enter and even assists 
them in it. It would not be appropriate to the figure to sup- 
pose that Ovemeog door-keeper, means directly the Lord of 
the fold, that is,God. So far as the essential meaning is con- 
cerned, the ancient commentators gave the correct exposition 
when they referred that part of the figure to the Holy Spirit 
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who supports the genuine herdsmen of Christ in the 
discharge of their official duties. This view is defended in 
all its bearings by Weise, in a dissertation, Leipz. 1739, 
with a comparison of Acts 20:18. 1 Cor. 12:.4.—The sheep 
here are these who feel and act as they ought—the true 
sheep. “Axovecr is equivalent to <devau in v. 4, and to yevao- 
wey in v. 14, meaning to understand. Like apprehends 
like—or the kindred understands the kindred. He who has 
a divine Sense understandsthat teacher who brings the truth 
from God. Comp. on 8:43. The calling by name marks 
in a general sense the confidential, the near relation which 
subsists between the herdsman and his sheep; in a nearer 
application it indicates that every one is drawn to Christ and 
his subordinate shepherds by a necessity that is immediate 
and peculiar te himself, Leading them out to pasture, v. 9, 
indicates that in this communion the inner man obtains every 
thing which it needs. In leading them out the shepherd 
goes before—all must fellow in the footsteps of Christ, and 
they do so joyfully because they know his voice. But in the 
voice of strange shepherds to whom the herd does not belong, 
the true sheep hear nothing that 1s kindred with them. 
Longus shows the manner in which sheep were enabled to 
accustem themselves to the voice of the shepherd, ed. Mollii, 
p.17: xaicoe ye énadsvorto nal gary nelheo Poe nat Gu- 
ouyyt VéhyeaIae nal yeroos marayy ovakcyerIat, alka 1OLE 
navrwy aorais 0 gotos AnIny évexadecs. On ahdorgeos 
comp. Virg. Eclog. U1. 5: 
Hic alienus oves custos bis mulget in hora, 
Et succus pecori et lac subducitar agnis. 

On which Servius: alienus dicitur, quamvis fuisset de 
ipsis et non sit alienus, propter crudelitatem et avaritiam di- 
citur alienus. The Arabic language, which is peculiarly 
rich in expressions descriptive of pastoral life, bestows upon 
such an one the particular name x, hx. 


V.6.. Ifugoute, among the Greeks a proverb; see on 
21* 
Ae 
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the etymology the interesting and spirited article me&goruos 
in Riemer. Since now the Heb. >x7 signifies every signifi- 
cant but problematical speech, and since proverbs usually 
contain something that is enigmatical, (Quinctil. Inst. Orat. 
1. V. ¢. 11,) so Sen as well as \X involves in itself the 


meaning of comparison and proverb, and in the New Testa- 
ment 2avefoA7; is used instead of nagorute Luke 4: 23, and 
John employs the latter for the former. In the definition 
also which Eustath. gives of 2«ga$047), on the Tliad II. p. 183, 
both conceptions, comparison and proverb, go hand in hand. 
The proverbial and figurative mode of expression was a form 
of instruction very much liked among the Jews. Hieron. in 
Matt. 18: 23: familiare est Syris et maxime Palaestinis ad 
omuem sermonem suum parabolas jungere, ut quod per sim- 
plex praeceptum teneri ab auditoribus non potest, per simili- 
tudinem teneatur. ‘It is very common for the Syrians, and 
especially for the inhabitants of Palestine, to add parables or 
comparisons to every address which they make; so that what 
their hearers would not be able to retain when delivered in a 
simple and prescriptive form, they can easily remember by 
means of the similitude connected with it. In the Talm, 
Tr. Sota, c. 9. § 15 it is said, “ Since the death of R. Meir 
no more comparisons have been brought forward in the San- 
hedrim, for when he spoke a third part was traditional law, a 
third part was legends, and a third part was the language of 
comparison. 

V.7. It is possible that the Pharisees here and there may 
have conversed with each other in particular reference to the 
word Ovea gate. Christ therefore immediately takes it up, 
and as he often dwells upon what is objectionable by the use 
of aur}y curv, and impresses it more deeply, 3: 3. 6:53; so 
also does he here. The Pharisaical party cannot furnish true 
leaders of the people because they despise the Messiah. To 
recognize him, to enter into communion with Christ through 
his Spirit—this is the necessary condition of a true leader of 
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the people. Commentators are divided on the question as to 
whether vga t. 100/. is to be translated “ the door for the 
sheep,” in such a way that they must enter through Him, as 
is assumed by Chrysostom, Euthymius, Augustine, Maldon., 
Lampe, and also Ignatius, Ep. ad-Philad. c. 9, where Christ 
is called 7 Ovga 100 nareds the gate of the Father; or 
whether it is to be rendered as in v. 1 Suge ség-avdny r. 
100(3. “the gate opening into the fold of the sheep’ and con- 
sequently refers 'to the way in which the leaders of the church 
must seek their entrance into it. In this case also there is 
no essential difference. The door which opens to the sheep, 
is also the door for the sheep. ‘The last reference is taken 
out in v.9. Erasmus : non est salutaris aditus in ecclesiam 
nisi per me, sive pastor esse velis, sive ovis. ‘There is no 
saving entrance into the church except through me, whether 
you wish to be a shepherd or a sheep’ 

V.8. The words here create a difficulty. Some Codd. 
and translations omit 000+ 7j190v mg0 éuov; they are found, 
however, in the Codd. ABD, in Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 
Chrysostom and others. The omission may be explained on 
the ground that the Manicheans appealed to these words for 
the purpose of establishing their dogma that the Old Testa- 
ment economy did not originate from the same gracious God 
as did that of the New Testament. It is most natural to 
refer 700 in a very general manner to the relation of time; 
Christ would then speak a parte potiori of the earlier leaders 
of the people somewhat in the manner of Ez. xxxty. 
Should it be doubted whether Christ ever speaks a parte po- 
tiori, reference may be made to-3: 11, (82) and other places. 
At the same time it is not at all credible that Christ should 
have spoken in such a manner as to comprise all the prophets 
and holy men of God under the designation of ziéeazarg 
thieves. We are then presented with the conjecture that 
mavtes 700 éuov should be restricted to those teachers who 
had appeared in the life time of Jesus; and if this can be 
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justified, the expression contains nothing farther remarkable. 
This supposition may in some measure be maintained from 
the antithesis: “‘ their voice was not heard—I give rich pas- 
ture to my sheep and am known of them,” v.14. “£o- 
yeo0ot, as usual, is employed to designate the public ap- 
pearance of teachers, for which same purpose N23 was used 
by the Rabbins, Matt. 11:18. 17: 10—12.° John 1:7. 5: 43. 
1 John 2:18. The sense then is: “‘ all who have appeared 
among you before me.” Although this exposition is obnox- 
ious to the charge of introducing into the text something that 
is not very definitely expressed, it is nevertheless preferable 
to all other modes. The ancients, as Cyril, Chrysostom, 
Grotius, Mosheim, Heumann, and many others, suppose that 
false Messiahs are here referred to ; on the strength of which 
some, as Wolle and Wolf, take ago in the sense of instead. 
It is true indeed that the word has this meaning, but still this 
is not sufficient to-justify the signification of false Messiahs ; 
in addition to which it must be observed, that no Pseudo- 
Messiahs can be pointed out before the time of Christ; see 
Lightfoot ad h. |. .The interpretation of Augustine, Calvin, 
Brent., Calov, Schmidt, and others, is very far-fetched. They 
say that ante Christum venire to come. before Christ, does 
not mean tempore eum praecedere to precede him in time, 
but aliam doctrinam docere to teach another doctrine; to 
walk as it were before Christ, not to have any regard for him, 
to leave him behind. This cannot refer to the Prophets in 
so far as they had the Spirit of Christ, and with him consti- 
tuted but one body. The explanation of zvo in the sense of 
praeter were appropriate to the context. Camerar. proposes 
it and it is adopted by Elsner with certain modifications: 
omnes quotquot ante aut coram me (sc. portam) abierunt, 
fures sunt. This same explanation is carried out in the 
learned treatise of Baier in the Thes. Noy. Philol. Theol. T. 
II. p. 523. But as it is impossible for myo to be precisely 
equivalent. to «ga, so it is also as impossible for the simple 
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éoxéo0a here to have the same sense with aingoyeoOue or 
mavéoyeoOat, as Elsner supposes. | 

V. 9. Many commentators, as Morus, Paulus, Kuinoel, 
and Liicke, wish to refer these words to the herdsmen alone ; 
others simply’ to the members of the church. But both of 
these views are too circumscribed. V.9 is connected with 
what precedes in such a manner as to afford occasion indeed 
to refer the words to the teachers of the church; but at the 
same time v. 10 is joined to v. 9 in sucha way as to render 
it necessary to refer these words to the members of the 
church also. The true leader and teacher of the church, in 
fact, is at the same time in return a sheep in the pasture of 
Christ. The mere reference to teachers has given rise to 
interpretations too weak and superficial. Kuinoel explains 
owOyostoe thus: reverentiae officium ei praestabit pop- 
ulus. — “£&¢o7. and éeéogoy. are employed in the He- 
brew signification of employment, of trade and travel in 
general, but especially of uninterrupted and prosperous busi- 
ness, Deut. 28:6. Ps. 121: 8. Jer. 37:4. 2 Chron. 1: 10. 
The figure therefore implies ‘ he will have power to perform 
without hindrance all that hisdestination brings with it.” - And 
at the same time his spirit shall be supplied with the proper 
nutrition; this will strengthen him for the performance of 
his duty. 

V.10—13. The mention of those rich provisions whieh 
are imparted to such as enter into the kingdom of God 
through Christ, naturally led the Redeemer to think how 
much he was ‘doing ‘in order to procure these blessings for 
mankind. And so he again represents himself as the true 
Shepherd, whose reflected counterpart ought to be exhibited in 
all the shepherds of the church. Inv. 10 $e) primarily forms 
an antithesis to the hostile murdering of the xAén77¢ ; and 
then in the deeper Christian sense it means ‘ the life of God.’ 
This does not only satisfy in part, but in the most abundant 
and overflowing manner it satisfies all the true necessities of 
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man; hence the use of meguooov. — Christ is the Archetype 
of a shepherd of the Church; in his being he represents in 
an absolute manner what such an one should be, aly devds 
1:9. Consequently the article is here used 0 MOLUAY O KO- 
og, as elsewhere 10 Gas, 2) aArjGece, etc. In the book So- 
har we ieeeneaeey meet with the expression N272°7772 824 
NB GP NIN, ‘ the true shepherd of the sacred herd.’ In 
the Old Testament this Shepherd xa’ éEoyny was announced, 
Ez. 37: 24, (Is.40:11). The reading wuyiy 100 vas, 15: 18. 
1 John 3: 16, is incorrectly compared by Grotius and Licke 
with the Heb. ,23 Wz 02. It is equivalent to the Heb. 
phrase 172 Wz DIY, and to the Rabbinic 4972. Comp. 
Is. 53: 10. Even in Polybius we find puyijv HUT ALLOEVA, 
and in Latin-spiritum ponere, deponere. John seems to have 
connected with the expression the conception of a free-will 
death, v. 18. “Ynéo may have the sense of representation or 
substitution ; see Commentary on Rom. 5:8. But if we ad- 
here to the figure of the shepherd who dies in defence of his 
sheep, the signification in commodum, 11: 4, is the more 
probable one, 11: 50... An expression according with this is 
Heb. 13: 20.—Inasmuch as Christ here describes himself as 
the Shepherd in the highest respect, he does not oppose him- 
self to the xlénrn¢ thief, but to the uo) wrog hireling, who 
does not indeed seek his own exclusive advantage directly, 
but is still not animated by a self-sacrificing love for those 
entrusted to his care. Such an one flies, even. when the 
wolf is seen already in the distance, and ere the battle has 
commenced. Although Christ uses /dva in reference to his 
relation to the herd of his sheep, it has nevertheless a pecu- 
liar sense, as in 1: 11. The inward relation of dependence 
subsisting between man and God, and his kindredness with 
God, makes the human race in a peculiar and appropriate 
sense the flock of Christ. 

V. 14,15. Ivvwoxecy points back to axovery iny. 3, and 
é(devet in v.5. This knowing however is an inward one. 
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The Redeemer knows the inmost longing, the deepest neces- 
sity of the heart which he draws to himself; and in return it 
is acquainted in its inmost life with the essence of the Re- 
deemer, from the effects which he produces upon the mind. 
This knowledge is just as inward as that by which Christ 
knows the Father. It comprises in itself both Life and love, 
comp. on 1: 4 and 3: 19. 

V. 16. As Christ was often led to a consideration of his 
death by a glance at the development of his great acts and 
office, so here, on the other hand, the mention of his death 
for the salvation of those entrusted to him, leads to a view of 
the farther extension of his divine influence and agency. 
From the beginning the whole human race had been reared 
in two great divisions ; the one, few in number, was nourish- 
ed under the influence of a special means of salvation adapt- 
ed to their necessities, and to the great ends of the whole re- 
demptive plan of God; the other, much more numerous, was 
brought up without enjoying so near a connexion with their 
Creator, although they were not altogether without a witness 
of Him both within and without, Acts xvii. These two 
classes of men are by Christ considered as it were two herds, 
the sheep of which are to be brought together. And it is his 
redemptive and saving death whichis to be the medium of 
effecting such great results, John 11: 52. 12: 24, 25. Eph. 2: 
14—18. Christ had elsewhere previously already intimated 
that the heathen should also be made participants in his great 
work, Matt. 21: 43. - Mark 13: 10... The same is also impli- 
ed in 4: 21. 

V. 17—19. “/va 4afw may be connected with the latter 
member, téO nue tv. y. wou, or with the former, cyang. In 
the last case the sense would be: ‘‘ Therefore, because I give 
my life, dca rovro Ore, the Father loveth me so much that I 
shall recover my lifeagain.” This construction, however, is 
somewhat forced. It ismore natural to connect /va with the 
latter member: “ because I lay down my life that I may take 
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5 
it again ;” for the final end of all the agency of Christ was 
the resurrection with which his glorification commenced. 
“Iva is not necessarily ecbatic merely, éxSatexmg. [See an 
able essay on the use of “va in the New Testament by Titt- 
mann, translated by Prof. Stuart for the Bib. Repos. Jan. 
1835.] Theod. Mopsuest.: ovx cno0vjoxee tra avaory, 
GAAa xara 10 Wiwua 16 VORPLxOr, WS aitiav TO ENdMEVOY 
égn. ‘He did not die for the purpose of rising again; 
but conformably to a Scriptural. idiom he calls that a cause 
which was merely a consequence.’ Calvin: dicit non hac 
lege se moriturum, ut absorbeatur a morte, sed ut victor mox 
resurgat. “ He says that he is not about to die in such a way 
as to be swallowed up of death, but to the end that he might 
rise again victorious from the grave.’—It would seem that the 
only ground on which the Father could love Christ for his 
entrance into death was the fact that he devoted himself to 
it freely from a personal impulse of love. He therefore adds, 
that he of his own accord had come to accomplish those de- 
signs of salvation which God had for the human race through 
his death. This expression of necessity leads to the assump- 
tion, that in the man Christ there was a full personality, hu- 
man.and free, while at the same time we cannot suppose that 
this was separated from the Being of God in him; for it was 
only by its unity with God that it had power, é£ovc/a, to re- 
assume life. As is correctly marked in the edition of Knapp, 
this verse is parenthetic, and revryy refers either directly to 
v. 17, or, as Grotius thinks, to the whole section of Christ’s 
solicitude for his flock. The command, év10A7}, of God was 
to lay down his. life for the salvation of the world; and wil- 
lingly had Christ subjected himself to. these divine determi- 
nations. ; 
V.20, 21. The stupid Jews, who were alienated from 
the life of God, did not give themselves any trouble to enter 
into his words which were unintelligible to their carnal sense ; 
hence they scoffed at Jesus as one who spoke like an idiot or 
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a madman. Comp. remarks on 7: 20. The two verbs in 
conjunction form a Hendiadys, furiis agitatus insanit. e- 
uoreCouevog in v. 21 may have the primary sense of “ one 
impelled by an evil spirit,” or the derived one of “ an insane 
person.” The first is here the more probable one. The bet- 

_ ter part of the people adhered to Jesus on account of his mi- 
raculous deeds, saying that an evil ik had no power to ef- 
fect such wonderful cures. 

V. 22, 23. John does not inform us whether Jesus again 
went into Galilee after that feast of tabernacles. But from 
the circumstance that in other cases John relates his returns 
and gives all circumstances in general with considerable mi- 
nuteness, it would seem. probable that in this instance Jesus 
remained in Jerusalem and the surrounding country until 
winter. And inasmuch as the great period. of his end was 
drawing on with rapid pace, ii is also probable that he was 
the more zealously engaged in preparing the minds of men 
for his reception.— /yxaivea, 5227, was the festival of the 
temple dedication, in remembrance of its renewed consecra- 
tion after it had been desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
This festival was celebrated every year for eight days con- 
tinuously, commencing with the 25th of Kisleu, or the 15th 
of December. In like manner with this passage mention is 
also made in 1 Macc. 4: 56 (59), of an éyzaeveopios Ovol- 
aotnglou, ‘the renewal or dedication of the altar,’ and in 2 
Mace. 1:18 of 6 xe9uorouos Ovoraoryolov, ‘the purifi- 
cation of the Temple or altar.’ Josephus calls it Dora, 
(nin2 np>7,) Antiq. XII. 7, because many lights were 
used on the occasion. _Xecuov winter—for the sake of those 
who were not Jews, John mentions the time of the year in 
which this festival was celebrated. On account of the se- 
verity of the weather Jesus went into the porch or colonnade 
of Solomon, in the fore-court of the heathen. This was a 
part of Solomon’s temple which was left standing when the 
Babylonians destroyed Jerusalem, 
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V. 24. Alvscy r. woynv, in Greek aigecy means to raise 
up, to suspend; and then secondarily like wetewolCecr, to hold 
a person insuspense. So also in the LXX 2 K. 18: 29, 7 
énatgérwm vuasg Lbexiag hoyors, ‘let not Hezekiah deceive 
you, or hold you in suspense, with words.’ ‘Touching the 
disposition which gave birth to this question, it surely could 
not have been a good one; for those who were inwardly well 
disposed and meditated with seriousness upon Christ, must 
long since have been convinced in reference to his Messian- 
ic calling. Euth.: mgoodoxdvreg ano trav Aoywy avrov 
doukacdal revos agoouns éig énidsouv, ‘ They watched in- 
sidiously in the hope that they might be able to seize from 
his words some occasion of bringing an accusation against 
him. The answer of Christ, moreover, evinces that their 
motive in propounding that query was not a genuine one; 
for it would have been different, if he had had before him 
men who were truly desirous to learn, 

V, 25—28, Christ answers: “You might have learned 
enough from my words, 7: 26, As you have paid no regard 
to these, however, consider the miraculous deeds which } 
perform. But you are destitute of that inward Sense which 
could give you an attachment, and therefore you are alsa 
blind in reference to these my miracles.” See on goye in 
the remarks on 5: 86.—Ka@w¢ einov vmiy is wanting in 
Codd. BKLM, as well as in the Coptic and Arminian ver- 
sions. On the whole the external evidences are not opposed 
to its genuineness; but at the same time it is easier to ex 
plain how it might have been’ inserted in the text by a later 
hand than how it should have fallen out,—As if to attract 
them to become his disciples, Jesus now describes the happi- 
ness of those who follow him. No one can wrest them from 
his hand, that is, from his power. Christ here speaks of him- 
self as a person gifted with divine power and might. The 
Christian is unconquerable ; but this is trae of him only se 
long as he abides in Christ, that is, so long as he continues 
in faith, 
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V. 29, 30. It may have surprised his auditors, that Christ 
assumed such great things to himself. He therefore adds 
that it isthe Father from whose hands those cannot be wrest- 
ed. whom he has given over to the Son; but nevertheless he 
could truly affirm of himself what he did, because he and the 
Father are One. The unity here spoken of must, be deter- 
mined from the connexion in which it stands to the whole. 
Euth.: &y xara ray dvvauer, Hyouv cavrodvvanoe sé 08 Ev 
nara ty dvvomty, ev Gow xul xata trv Hsorynta. ‘One in 
power, and therefore having ability to do the same things. 
But if one in power, then also one in the Divinity or God- 
head.’ Melanc.: nihil in hac tota causa ago, nihil habeo, 
nihil possum, nihil praesto, nihil ipse sum, qued non -accepe- 
rim a patre meo. Illius sunt omnia mea, et quae ille vicis- 
sim habet et facit, mea sunt et per me facit. Agimus res 
easdem, nec divisi sumus. ‘ In this whole matter I do noth- 
ing, I have nothing, I have no power, I excel in nothing, I 
am myself nothing which I have not received from my Fa- 
ther. All mine are his; and conversely, all things which 
the has are mine, and whatsoever he does he does through 
ame. We perform the same things, neither are we divided.’ 
So also Calvin. Since the time of Fischer, commentators 
have followed the example of Socinians in referring this éy 
éivae simply to the accordance subsisting between Christ 
and the will of the Father, to their ¢udvoeg. This was done 
by Novatian already in his contest with the Sabellians, De 
Trinitate, c. 22: unitas ad concordiam et charitatis societa- 
tem pertinet, ‘the unity spoken of has reference to concord and 
to a communion of charity.’ Considered in itself alone this 
explanation might not be altogether inadmissible, for in other 
places, 17: 11, John uses év e¢vou in this sense ; though even 
there we are not to suppose that a mere external accordance 
is meant, but an inward and living union as the spring or 
fountain of that harmony of will. But in this place the con- 
text, as also the following explanation in v. 36, conclusively 
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show that Christ does not here predicate of himself a unity 
with the Father in the same sense that he speaks of the union 
of the faithful with him. For he here appeals to his union 
with the Father in order to establish his claim to the asser- 
tion that no hostile power would ever be able to wrest from 
him his followers. (In John 17:10 he says those who are 
his belong to the Father also, so that they are likewise under 
his protection.) And thus also was he understood by the 
Jews ; in the assumption of so great a sovereignty they thought - 
God was blasphemed. 

V. 31,32. As the building of the temple was not yet 
completed the Jews could gather up the stones which were 
scattered around.—Jesus now reminds them of the many be- 
nevolent acts which he had performed in their midst, to the 
end, perhaps, that he might excite im them a feeling of affec- 
tion and love. Calvin: negat non tantum causam esse cur 
ita saeviant, sed eos ingratitudinis accusat, quod Dei beneft- 
Ciis tam iniquam mercedem rependant. ‘ He not only denies 
that they have any rational ground for their fierce anger, but 
he also accuses them of ingratitude in recompensing the bene- 
ficent acts of God with a reward so iniquitous. Kaho goye 
are works of love, comp. t Tim. 6: 18, LXX in Gen. 44: 4. 
Numb. 24: 13. Plato. Symp. p. 244, Bip. “Zx rod mareo¢ 
From the Father ; éx marks appropriately the inward origin, the 
actuating motive of any thing outwardly manifested, and con- 
sequently means in this place, “by the power of the Father.” 
On decxvveev to show comp. on 2: 18. The question of Je- 
sus seems ironical, so that Mic. 6:3 might be compared with 
it, ““O my people, what have I done unto thee? and wherein 
have I become wearisome unto you?’ unless we suppose 
that Jesus designed to ask whether the Jews may have taken 
offence at anything in some one of his benevolent acts. The 
present AePaCere marks the action as just immediately to be 
performed. 

V.33.  Tloseig osavedy dsr, like iooy éavtdy moray ta 
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eq, ‘Thou makest thyself God’ like ‘ making thyself equal 
with God’ in 5: 18. 

V. 34—36. Christ’s answer to the accusation preferred 
against him is an evasive one, and made too, as frequently 
elsewhere, Matt. 12:3. 23: 42, by areference to the Old Tes- 
tament; yet in his mouth every evasive answer must still 
contain the annunciation of an inward truth, as is also the 
ease here. In Ps. 82: 6 the judges and rulers are called sons 
of God, because in so far as they execute righteous. laws, 
they are the organs of God: hence Christ adds zgo¢ evs 6 
Royos zou Geo0v éyévero ‘ unto whom the word of God came.’ 
If now such-a relation vindicates the title to sonship, how 
much more the relation in which Christ stands to humanity ! 
—he who is especially consecrated by the Father, and pe 
forms the works of the Father, v. 37, and is consequently the 
organ of God in the highest and most perfect sense. Nosog 
law, is here used for yougn Scripture, as is the case also in 
12: 34. 15:25. Avecy tropically, to render invalid; thus 
5: 18. 7: 23, Test. of the XII Patriarchs, p. 684, fva uy hu- 
Owe Ovo ouyjutea év’/ovunh, where it means to remove, 
take away. In this sense also we find, Aueey ra ajeoriuc- 
10 to remove transgressions, Sir. 28:2. Is: 40:2, dv'ecy Tv 
coyny xuoiov to remove the anger of the Lord, 3 Esdr. 9: 13. 
‘ Aywaberv, S777, to set apart to a sacred use, used in refer- 
ence to the selection of holy prophets, Sir. 45: 4, 49:7. 2 
Mace. 1: 25. comp. 17: 19. 7: ¢qog/eev in Gal. 1: 15 means 
the same. 

V. 37—39. Christ shows that means enough had been 
given to his opposers, to enable them to Jearn that he was the 
Son of God. Were they so hardened as not to repose confi- 
dence in his simple testimony, then his miraculous works 
testified of his divine power; nothing but an entirely wicked 
and perverse will could harden itself against these visible 
facts. - 

_ V. 4942.» As the time of his completion had not yet ar- 
22% 
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rived Jesus again eludes the persecutions of his enernies and 
withdraws into Peraea. 70 1@zov may mean the same as 
mooregor, formerly. It would then be said in general terms, 
that previously to his death John the Baptist had been Jabour- 
ing in this region. It may however have the signification of 
“Cat the commencement of his ministry.” In that case Beth- 
any would be meant, that one namely, which must have lain 
beyond the Jordan, see on 1: 28. Here the mind of the peo- 
ple had been prepared for Christ by the instruction of the 
Baptist, who always pointed to Him and made known his ex- 
traordinary and divine mission. ‘Fhey heard of the miracles 
of Christ, they saw them themselves, and were thus led to ex- 
ercise faith in him. Christ remained here part of the winter 
until he was recalled te Judea tawards spring. 





CHAPTER XE 


Here follows the narrative of one of the most remarkable 
miraculous acts in the history of Jesus. In itself it is suffi- 
ciently worthy of attention ; but it receives the higher signifi- 
cance for the Christian from the circumstance that the Evan- 
gelist communicates it to us in such a confident and detailed 
manner as to furnish the most satisfactory evidence in regard 
to its credibility. If it can be incontrovertibly shown that 
Christ performed one such miraculous act as this, much will 
thereby. be gained to the cause of Christianity. One point, 
so peculiar in its character, if irrefragably established; may 
serve to develope a belief in the entire evangelic record. 
Spinoza was fully conscious of this, as is related by Bayle, 
Dict. art. Spinoza: On m’a assuré, qu’il disoit a ses amis, 
que s'il eit pu se persuader Ja résurrection de Lazare, il 
auroit brisé en piéces tout son systéme, il auroit embrassé 
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sans répugnance la foi ordinaire des Chrétiens. ‘I have been 
assured that he-said to his friends, that if it were possible for 
_ him to persuade himself of the resurrection of Lazarus, he 
would dash his whole system to pieces, he would embrace 
the faith of ordinary Christians without the least reluctance.’ 
Nevertheless it must at the same time be borne in mind, that 
he whose mind has not in general the tendency or inclination 
to elevate itself above the laws of the material world to the 
recognition of a higher order of things, would be as slow to 
acknowledge the truth of a miraculous narrative which car- 
ried within itself every possible evidence of credibility, as he 
would be to believe a miraculous fact even though he himself 
were an eye witness of it. When the consciousness of the 
connexion between a higher order of administration with this 
lower one in the world has once become so dormant in man 
as to prevent him in all cases from coming to a recognition 
of any thing which cannot be pointed out as a link in the 
chain of causes—in such a condition, facts, of however stir- 
ring a character they may be, can never alter the fixed ten- 
dency of his mind, they can never convince him. Rather 
than acknowledge as actual that which he cannot understand, 
he will take refuge in a thousand possibilities, and those of 
the most improbable kind, for the purpose of explaining what 
cannot be explained. Nay, when he cannot deny the co- 
operation of super-human powers, he will, like the Pharisee 
when he looked upon the miracles with his own eyes, rather 
assume the assistance of the devil than that of a divine power. 
But if his understanding is of such a healthy cast as not to 
permit him to credit his own unnatural attempts at explana- 
tion, he will rather rest his hopes upon some future explana- 
tions and thus free himself from all farther reflection on them, 
than to recognize them as true. And besides, whilst such a 
person, when narratives of civil or other history are under 
consideration—narratives, which, to those who only desire to 
know the truth, afford every evidence of credibility—will de- 
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clare him to be a fool and a stubborn sceptic who hesitates 
at these, and hopes to be favoured with future explanations 
by which the thing. may be rendered more clear, and whilst 
he declares that for such an one there is in general no history, 
and can be none; so soon as a fact that is believed on all 
sides but is sti]l somewhat which lies beyond the causal-chain 
of the earthly world is narrated, he is himself seized with a 
fit of hesitation and a desire to procrastinate. But this is in 
fact nothing else than an express declaration that he wll be- 
lieve nothing which the limited understanding of man cannot 
deduce from the chain of earthly causes and explain by the 
same—that he will not allow the existence of a phenomenon 
from the higher order of things in this lower one. Among 
those who oppose the miraculous in this narrative, Gabler is 
the most distinguished, Journal fiir auserl. Theol. B. 3. St. 2. 
—In regard to the historical truth of this wonderful fact, and 
iN opposition to the artificial or false and unworthy views 
which have been taken of it, consult the excellent comment 
of the worthy and venerable Heubner, Miraculorum ab Evan- 
gelistis narratorum interpr. grammatico-historica, Wittenb. 
1807. Comp. Flatt in Mag. fiir Dogm.-and Moral, st. 14. 
s. 91= Schott, Opusc. T. I. p. 259. An excellent psycho- 
logico-ascetie treatise is Ewald’s Lazarus fur gebildite Chris- 
tusverehrer, Berl. 1790.- 

V.1—8. The house of Mary and Martha in Bethany was 
the frequent abiding place of Jesus. As Bethany was only 
2000 paces from Jerusalem, he was accustomed to retire 
thither in the evening. On account of this friendly relation 
which subsisted between these people and Jesus, whenever 
this sickness commenced they thought immediately of asking 
assistance from him who had rendered aid to so many suf- 
ferers, as they also well knew. Chrys: ogodgu é0as¢ovy 
70 Xgtore), “od NoAAYy MEGS avTOY Elyov OizEl@oLy ITvog: 
O& rovrots ‘nal yuvatkes Oar, 1H mWevOEL nuTEZONsrae, 
‘They had great confidence in Christ, and were also on 
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terms of domestic intimacy with him on account of the fre-. 
quency with which he tarried with them. And besides, they 
were women, and were under the influence of sorrow.’ It 
~ was about a day’s journey from Jerusalem to Peraea. They 
had therefore good hopes of obtaining speedy relief from Je- 
sus. “Liv 0é Mugie, it was that Mary etc. John either adds 
per prolepsin, in that he refers to 12: 1—S8; or, as is more 
probable, he refers to it as a wide-spread narrative, as a well 
known oral tradition. ; 

V.4. Ilvog Oavarov unto death, is equivalent to 9avaor- 
Hos mortal, fatal, as in 1 John 5: 16, according to the force 
of meo¢ which marks the end, the aim. °Ynéo on account of, 
that is, equal to in ener as in Rom. I: 5. 15:8. The 
glory, def«, of God, on account of which that sickness took 
place, consisted in the fact that the Son of God was glorified 
thereby. Similar is 9: 3.— But how is the answer of Christ 
to the messenger to be understood? Lazarus actually died. 
From the intimation given to him by the messenger, could 
Christ have drawn false inferences in regard to the charac- 
ter or progress of the disease? ‘‘'To assume this—says 
Liicke—even he cannot hesitate to do who recognizes the 
Divinity in Christ, since it is very difficult to draw the pre- 
cise boundary between the Human and the Divine in the 
Redeemer.” But to say nothing of that, v. 11 shows plainly 
that Christ was aware of the death of Lazarus. Some have 
hence undertaken to conjecture that in the mean time an- 
other messenger had been despatched by the sisters, who 
brought Jesus intelligence of his decease. But who can be- 
lieve that John, who in this whole narrative details with such 
minuteness every circumstance which could contribute to 
furnish a graphic delineation of the fact, would have passed 
over this important circumstance? Moreover, the progress 
of the event, and vy, 42, show plainly that Christ was very 
well acquainted with the issue of the whole affair ; why then 
should ‘he at first have been in doubt as to whether the sick- 
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ness of Lazarus were fatal or not? And in addition to this 
the expression is susceptible of another explanation which is 
very appropriate. In expressing himself just as he did Jesus | 
had regard on the one hand to his disciples, and on the other 
to the state of mind in which the sisters were. His design — 
was to remain yet two days in Peraea.~ If, then, he had ex- 
pressed himself definitely in reference to the immediately 1m- 
pending death of Lazarus, would not his disciples have been 
very suspicious of his continuance and delay? Calvin: voluit 
hoc responso curam discipulis eximere, ne ipsos male haberet, 
quod tam securum in amici periculo cernerent. ‘In giving 
this answer he wished to remove all anxiety from his disciples, 
lest they might have some evil conjectures when they saw his 
security and delay whilst his friend was in such imminent 
peril” It appears farther from v. 11, that Christ had good 
reason to prepare his disciples in a gradual manner for the 
intelligence of the death of his and their friend. And as it 
concerned the sisters, that dark answer was very salutary for 
the cherishing of their faith. For the intelligence came at a 
time when Lazarus had already departed... The answer of 
Jesus must therefore have appeared to them so much the 
more enigmatical. They were now placed in a state of fluc- 
tuation between firm faith and doubt. Such a condition of 
conflict always has an important and influential bearing upon 
the mind of man. And from the address of Martha in v. 22 
we see in fact that the answer of Jesus had produced in her 
such a mingled state of hopeless grief and of believing hope. 
This relation of the reply of Christ to the mental condition of 
the sisters was shown by Chrysostom already when he said : 
éeedy yao éushhev éxst rjuevas Ovo meven, témS aUvrous 
amone ume rae 700TO anayyhovras, ég ob xed Darpaoue 
Ore 106 AEAGas UULON, OTe axOUOUGUL OTL Ove ~OTL mYOg 
Yavaroy, xai Modvoue avrov axo0avdrra, ovx toxavdadio- 
Oyoav, an évavtiag tod agayparos yevousvorv. And in 
regard to the inward truth of the declaration, that the sick- 
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ness was not unto death, Christ designed to say that death 
should not obtain dominion over him. Ammon.: ov dav- 
maoror, £6 rob Aalavov rehevtyoavtos 6 “vos Ov QOS 
Davao éival gnoe ty aodEsverav’ Ov yao ny aviw Javatos, 
pehhovte meta Bouyd ndvtrwg avtov avioray, OnEO PavEooY 
MOLROEL MLxOOY VOTEQOY, Unvoy xalwv xal ov Oavator. 
Comp. also Schott, Opusc. I. p. 267. 
_ V.5. The Evangelist may have inserted these words 
either with more immediate reference to what precedes or to 
what follows. Ifthe first, he designed to teach that an infer- 
ence of peculiar love was to be found concealed in the an- 
-swer of Jesus. If the latter, his purpose was to intimate that 
the delay of Jesus did not spring from a want of love and at- 
tachment to these persons: The structure of the sentence 
favours most the first supposition. 

V.6,7. The delay of Jesus, notwithstanding his con- 
sciousness of the danger of his friend, admits of sufficient jus- 
tification so soon as we suppose that he was engaged in the 
duties of his divine calling, and that in virtue of his miracu- 
lous gifts he could entirely harmonize the requisitions of his 
office with love to his friend. We are also justified in assum- 
ing here that he had a didactic end in view. His design 
probably was to permit the affliction of the sisters to ascend 
to its utmost height, so that his relief might make the more 
abiding impression upon them. He therefore acted here, as 
Calvin beautifully remarks, after the example of his Heavenly 
Father, who frequently affords the first relief in the moment 
of greatest sorrow and need. And besides, as the decisive 
moment of his completion drew on, the plan of the Redeem- 
er also involved the performance of a miraculons act, which 
should afford still more unequivocal marks than his earlier 
ones of his divine sovereignty and omnipotence, and thus 
Jeave behind him a universal impression. Had he been ear- 
lier present at the place of the sick man, he could not on the 
one hand have withstood their solicitations to rescue the suf- 
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ferer from approaching death, and on the other, he would 
have afforded to the faithless Jews a more favourable oppor- 
tunity to philosophize away the supernatural character of the 
transaction. So Ammonius. 

V.8. The disciples feel a solicitude for the life of their 
Divine Master, as the impression of the blind fury by which 
the Jews were actuated was still fresh in their recollection. 
Nouv is to be taken in a wider sense according to the usage 
of the genuine Greek, Acts 7: 52, Timaeus, Lex. Plat.: vuy 
67, 700 OAlyou yoovou. 

V.9,10. This is another of those sayings of Jesus, in 
which he evidently designed to teach more than the ordinary 
sense of the words imply, comp. on 9:5. If éwdsxa ous 
twelve hours be placed as the chief point of comparison, then 
the nearest application of the words would be this: “ The 
time of the calling—the time of each one’s life, has an ap- 
pointed terminus, within which he may pursue his way with- 
out anxiety: Bucer: ut XII horae diei sunt, in quibus am- 
bulare et agere homimes omnia oportet, sic habeo et ego diem 
meum, qui suis certis horis finitur ; in hoc ergo, quae mihi 
Pater mandavit, perficienda sunt. Hic dies jam inclinat, ne- 
que multum superest. ‘As the day comprises twelve hours, 
in which it is proper for men to walk and to do all that they 
have to do; so I also have my day which is bounded by cer- 
tain limits. In this therefore it is incumbent upon me to per- 
form those things which the Father has commanded me to do. 
The sun of this my day is now declining towards the west, 
neither does much more of it remain.’ Beng. : cum die com- 
paratur totum curriculum vitae secundum omnes ejus partes. 
‘The whole course of life in all its parts is compared to a 
day.’ Exclusive prominence is given to this side of the com- 
parison by Apollinaris, Melancthon, Maldon., Morus, Liicke 
and others. Whilst now justice is done to dwdexa woue 
twelve hours in this aspect of the comparison, yet on the other 
hand o2e 10 gas Tt, %. T. 2Aenee, ‘because he seeth the light 
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« of this world, and ore 70 as ovx Zoriy év avr, ‘ because 
there is no light in him,’ are entirely disregarded. The first 
is set forth: by Chrysostom, Augustine, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Lampe and others, in this wise: “ The light of the sun is a 
figure of the divine Providence, of the divine care which pro- 
tects man during the twelve hours of the day—during his 
life.’ To which there may be added still another reference as 
‘involved in the expression, viz., an implied antithesis between 
qos tr. xOOMOV TOvTOV and éxeivov, ‘the light of this world, 
and the light of that,’ which is of such frequent recurrence : 
*€¥n like manner he walks securely who follows me the true 
light of the world, 9: 5,—therefore fear not, but follow me 
whithersoever I lead the way.” This allusion is likewise 
found in those commentaries quoted; although the twelve 
hours cannot then stand as the chief point of comparison, but 
must be understood as simply equivalent to yuéoa day.— We 
must now also take 074 ovx é0r gus év aura‘ because 
there is no light in him’ into consideration. How is éy au 
tT in him to be understood? In reference to the sense it 
would be most easy to regard-éy as a simple mark of the da- 
tive; as is done by Kuinoel; but on the other hand Winer 
has explained it correctly, Gramm. 3d Ausg. s. 179. Wahl 
takes it here in the sense of with, near to. Some violently 
refer év aut to xoouo@. Grotius very sensibly remarks : 
in oculis ejus. Receptione enim lucis et specierum fit visio, 
“In his eyes. For the reception of light is the necessary 
condition of seeing specific objects.’ At the same time there 
is more of probability in favour of the supposition that pas 
év avcw refers to the inward spiritual light: A new side of 
the comparison then appears: ‘‘ day is a figure of walking in 
a righteous life; night that of walking in an ungodly one. 
He who in general prefers to walk by night, he has no light 
within himself.” The Greek interpreters noticed this view 
also of the saying. Chrys.: totro eineivy Bovderac’ Ore O 
under éxvri ovvEerdwg novnooy ovdév meloeras devvor, a O€ 
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re gavia meGoomy MELGETUL, WOTE OV 7107. Osdorxévar, ovdev 
yao a&tov Oavatov éngakaper. *H ote 0 0 ) Gas TOU “00- 
nou Ghenoy én aogahely éotau’ el 0€ 0 10 gos rou “donou 
Plenor, ROAM madloy O MEt- éuou, gay un anocryon éavtoy 
éuov.—This variously applied comparison contains various 
key-notes to different series of ideas, closely connected with 
each other, which.were also taken into view by the Redeem- 
er at one glance. “‘ The day has a definite number of hours ; 
he who walks in this time appointed by God will not fall. 
He who keeps the sun in his eye, which can be done by him 
only who walks in the day, shall not stumble. He who walks 
by night must stumble, since: he chooses that tune because 
he does not love the light. Application: so long as my time 
is not come, no one’can get any advantage over me. Since 
I and you walk in the light of God no one can injure you. 
He who walks in the divine light cannot stumble, because-he 
has the source of light within himself.” It is plain how these 
thoughts connected themselves one with another. Comp. the 
remarks on 9: 4, 5, 

V. 1113. The expressions xexo/uyrae and efunrilery 
to sleep and wake from sleep were designedly selected by Je- 
sus in order to prepare the disciples gradually for the intelli- 
gence of Lazarus’ death, and also to awaken their reflection. 
Kowmaohat, 32% to sleep, is often used by euphemism for 
to die, 1 Cor. 15: 20. 1-Thess. 4:13. In ike manner the — 
Rabbins employ J723- Aofunocg is used instead of death 
in Sir. 46: 22. 48: 14. “A€umviéeev is used of awaking 
from death Job 14:12. Test. XH Patr. p. 690, vi dra xu- 
ovoyv anoPavorteg eEvunvi0Proovree év Con. ‘Those who 
die for the Lord shall be awaked in life..—The disciples take 
his words literally. Since sleep is often a crisis for the sick, 
{in the Gem. Tr. Bera. c.9, sleep is mentioned among the 
six signs of a favourable crisis of disease,) they concluded 
that Lazarus would easily recover, and on that ground, as 
Chrysostom correctly observes, they hoped to. restrain Jesus 
from taking that journey again. 
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Lae. 14,15. Xalga. is to be connected with Gzz. Tlo-~ 
-wEevecy is employed. of a higher degree of faith, see on 2:.11, 
“Alles: sometimes elliptical’ when connected with the im- 
perative, at quid moror, and in sense is like agedum, Matt, 
9: 18. Mark 9: 22. Acts 4: 17. 

Bs 16. Didymus, Nom twin. ~ When Buckins saw that 

his master was determined to venture upon that perilous jour- 
ney, his attachment would not indeed suffer him to separate 
himself from him, yet he could not persuade himself to accom- 
pany him with a joyful confidence in God ; he apprehended 
that danger would befal the master and the disciples, and 
cries cut half in despair, “ We then will also go with him to 
death.” Chrys. excellently: rovro eéneiv Govidsrat, we ti- 
vig qaoi, Ore encOvmet not adres anodarveiv. In this 
circumstance concerning Thomas we see an exhibition of 
the same character as that manifested in the narrative 20: 25. 
He was not able to elevate himself above the reflective un- 
derstanding and the terrors which it created, to a fixed con- 
fidence, to a, child-like faith, which banishes all misgivings so 
soon as it can stay itself upon the divine promise. 

¥.17. As Lazarus had been already buried four days, it 
would seem that he died on the day the messenger start- 
ed out; for after the reception of the intelligence Jesus con- 
tinued still two days in Peraea, and one day’ was necessary for 
the messenger to perform his journey and one for Jesus. 
But among the later Jews the dead body was interred imme- 
diately after its decease, Acts 5:6, 10. No corpse was al- 
lowed to remain in a house over night, Maimon. De luctu, ec. 
4. Jahn, Archaeologie, Th. 2. s. 427. On éyevv see on 5: 5. 

V. 18,19. John mentions the distance of Bethany from 
Jerusalem, (fifteen stadia or 2000 paces,) in order to explain 
the reason why there were so many Jews there from Jerusa- 
lem. On the position of azo see on 12: 1. It was a part of 
the Jewish ceremonies in case of death, for all acquaintances 
to console the bereaved seven days continuously. Their 
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consolations commenced with these words DY2w5 772 Vani, 
Maimon. de luctu, c. 13, § 2.— Ai meot M. is not pleonastic, 
Acts 13: 13, but it indicates that the relations, that is female 
relations, had collected around the sisters. 

V. 20—22. Martha here exhibits the same character that 
we find manifested in Luke 10: 40. She is more engaged 
in outward things, whilst Mary surrenders herself more to her 
feelings and to inward meditation. Bowed down with anguish 
Mary continues in the house. Martha hastens to meet the 
approaching Saviour. In her address she exhibits an assu- 
rance of faith. Asis usual with persons of such a lively 
character, her hopelessness was strengthened when she came 
to the grave of her brother, v. 89; but on the other hand her 
faith was awakened to a living action when she saw him ac- 
tually appear, whom they had both so ardently wished to be 
present as an assistant in their necessity. She expresses a 
hope that he to whom all things are possible could even now 
afford some relief. It is plain that the answer given by 
Christ, that the brother should not die, did not mislead the 
sisters even when they found that he did die; but they were 
rather led by it to expect some extraordinary manifestation of 
the power of the Redeemer. 

V. 23, 24. Christ, answers her request with assurance. 
Nevertheless he.does not speak with entire definiteness, but, 
as his custom was, mysteriously, in order to detect the state 
of her heart. When Martha does not immediately receive 
an assurance of her wishin definite words, she is again de- 
jected and designed as if to say; “I know very well indeed, 
that he will at one time rise from the dead ; but that does not 
satisfy me.” Calvin: Christo manum quasi tradente, Mar- 
tha trepidans subsistit. 

V. 25-27, Christ who neither banished purely human 
joy nor purely human grief, but only wished to have them 
sanctified, knew the sorrow of the afflicted. sisters; nay, he 
even wept with them. But still he wished that even such 
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sorrow should not have an undue influence, and that man 
should always estimate eternal blessings above transient ones. 
He therefore reproves Martha for her too violent and unsub- 
dued grief, in that he directs her to fix in her view before all 
-other things that inward eternal and divine life which is com- 
-municated to the faithful by a union with him, and which is 
raised far above all destruction; comp. on 4: 13, 14. 5: 21— 
23. 6:50. He who directs his eye and his hopes thither can 
never be unduly troubled at the loss of perishable possessions. 
As if doubting whether she had directed her mind there, the 
Lord adds the question: Believest thov (his ?—Sorrow and 
shame permitted the troubled Martha, in whose heart the 
feeling of an unconditioned and faithful surrender was re- 
awakened, to make only the general confession that he was 
actually the promised Messiah ; in this confession she com- 
prises, however, a recognition of all his power and greatness 
and glory.—The perfect zen/orevxa I belicve, is used in its 
appropriate signification, expressive of the past in a state of 
continuous action extending even unto the present. 

V. 28—31. Elevated by the joyful feeling of faith which 
that confession again pressed into her heart, and deriving 
hope from those words of the Redeemer so full of rich prom- 
ise, (Euth.: xal meocdoxyjoace te ayaboy and rev hoya 
rou xveiov toéyet,) she hastens to her beloved sister. But 
Mary, when Martha had told her privately (so as not to cre- 
ate any disturbance among the Jews present and to prevent 
all hostile designs,) that the Rabbi, John 1: 38, called for her, 
immediately hastened to meet him. uth. etme 02,070 qu- 
vei o8, (va Oarroy anavenon. To avoid exciting attention 
Jesus had not entered into the village, and perhaps also, in 
order that he might go immediately from the place where he 
was to the grave; for burying grounds were without, outside 
of the city or town. Among the Orientals in early times it 
was customary, (Geier, De luctu Hebr. c. 7. § 26, Talm. 
Tr. Semahoth, c.8: the grave of the dead is visited for 
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three days,) and is even continued at the present day, Nie- 
buhr, Reise nach Arabien, Th. 1. s. 186, after the death of. 
a beloved friend, to visit the grave daily and there to surren- 
der themselves to unmeasured grief, When the Jews pres- 
ent saw Mary rise up suddenly and hasten out, they suppo- 
sed that the afflicted sister, overcome by a sudden impulse of 
sorrow, was going to weep at the grave of her brother. They 
follow after her. 

V. 32. Mary, who gave way to her feelings more than 
Martha, immediately fell down at the feet of her beloved and 
divine Friend ; she could only exclaim, “‘ If thou hadst been 
here he would not have died.” Tears prevented farther ut- 
terance. She dared not, like Martha, add her assurance of 
a joyful and bold hope. 
VV. 38—3 “he Redeemer, who was clothed. with hu- 
man nature HI its affections, only ywoels auagriag with-_ 
out sin, seeing the weeping relations around was himself af- 
fected in heart, and asked to be shown the place where the. 
beloved one was buried,—he goes and weeps, Heb. 4: 15. 2: 
18. Calvin: filius Dei quum carnem nostram induit, sponte 
etiam humanos affectus simul induere voluit, ut nihil a fratri- 
bus, excepto tantum peccato, differet. Hoc mode nihil der- 
ogatur Christi gloriae, quum voluntaria tantum dicitur fuisse 
submissio, qua factum est ut animae affectibus nobis stmilis 
esset. ‘ When the Son of God clothed himself with our nature, 
he at the same time also voluntarily assumed all the human 
affections, to the end that he might differ from-his brethren 
in nothing, sin only excepted. In this way nothing is dero- 
gated from the glory of Christ, since it is said to have been a 
voluntary submission only by which he was made like unto 
us in the affections of the soul. —We must still inquire here 
how the verb éu@oeucodae is to be taken. In the LXX it 
corresponds to the Heb. words B33, }23, 722, all of which 
have the force of wrath and indignation. In this sense it is 
found also in the New Testament. It was consequently ta- 
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ken in this sense here also, by Theod.:Mopsuest. and Leonti-- 
us, and, among recent writers, by Michaelis, Storr and Kui- 
noel, forasmuch as they thought that Christ had already obs 
served the hostile feelings of the Jews and was displeased 
with them; or else because he was also angry at the unbelief - 
of Mary. But this is opposed to the context. Chrysostom 
and Euthymius take it in the same sense on the supposition 
that Christ was displeased with his own spirit because it man- 
ifested human sorrow and infirmity. But afterwards he per- 
mitted his tears freely to flow. Amphilochius assumed di- 
rectly that Christ represented himself as angry at his human 
grief, in order to fix the attention of the people the more up- 
on the fact that he was about to perform a miracle. The 
usage of language will furnish the correct meaning. From 
this we learn that the Heb. 4¥1 is.used to denote not simply 
the feeling of anger, but also that of disquietude, of embar- 
rassment, and of distress. So in Gen. 40: 6 where D7D37 is 
translated in Aquila by éuSgaooduevor, and in the LXX by 
retagayuevol, in Symm. by oxv@gwna, and in the vulgate by 
tristes. Jarchi explains it by Daxy. The Chaldee Tar- 
gum has 37072, which in Chaldee signifies both angry and 
sorrowful. In Dan. 1:10 also D‘S¥7 is translated in the 
LXX by oxvOewnc. Comp. 74 in the sense of being af- 
flicted, Michaelis, Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. p. 915. On the oth- 
er hand axynn, which properly means to grieve oneself, is 
also used of anger in Gen. 34:7. ‘The corresponding word 
in Arabic, WAS, always has the force of being angry. 
Hence then our present passage is well translated in the 


Aethiopic AiO Nn@Ichh » “he wept in himself.’ 
The Coptic version has “‘ he was grieved in his spirit.” So. 
also the Arabic.— 7a@aooeo0asis used of every strong emo- 
tion of the mind. The active of the verb with the pronoun 
is equivalent to the passive. 

V. 36,37. The Jews, who had heretofore rarely witnessed 
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the sublime Redeemer the ordinary movements of human 
feeling, rejoiced to behold his sympathy. The expression of 
the other portion of them may be differently understood. It 
may have been an expression of unbelief, which, from the 
circumstance that Christ had not here afforded aid, concluded 


that possibly the miracle which hed been wrought upon thée- 


man born blind might not have been a genuine miracle. 
Many of the Jews present -afterwards informed the Pharisees 
of the miraculous ect performed by Jesus in the case of Laza- 
rus, v.46; a proof that among those present there were some 
who felt hostile towards him. It is possible, however, that 
their speech was simply an expression of surprise, by which 
they wished, as it were, to call upon Jesus to bring relief 
even then. So Heumann, Semler, and Liicke. 

V. 38. But Jesus is filled with sorrow;-at the thought, 
perhaps, that he could not earlier have afforded aid. .”Hoyerae 
eé¢ indicates the direction simply, “he went towards the grave;” 
in this sense «7g occurs above in. v. SL and also in Luke I1: 
49. The wealthy Orientalists had their graves in-sepulchres 
hewn out of rocks, to which there were passages leading, and 
in each side of which openings or niches were cut, ges. Sem 
where the dead were deposited. The entrance from with- 
out was closed with a-stone, Nicol. De Sepulchr. Hebr. ¢. 10 
and [1. 

V. 39, 40. Jesus commands the stone to be rolled away. 
This was done by the Jews on extraordinary occasions only ; 
never in their usual visits to the sepulchre. - Having lost the 
hope of ever recovering her brother again, Mary attempts to 
dissaude Jesus from entering the tomb, by observing that the 
dead body must already smell. Every one who has earnestly 
sought to turn to God under aflflictive circumstances of life, 
must have experienced similar vicissitudes of mental feeling 
—the same alternation between confidence in the promises 
of God and hopeless despondency. Such a rapid transition 
in the mental tendencies is peculiarly natural to persons of 
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lively susceptibilities, as were those of Martha. Such a mind 
is as ready to indulge in a rash belief as it is to surrender it- 
self to desponding doubt. Calvin: Certo non stetit per Mar- 
tham, quin frater perpetuo jaceret in sepulcro, quia spem vi- 
tae ejus sibi praecidens viam simul ad eum suscitandum ob- 
struere Christo nititur, et tamen nihil minus habebat in ani- 
mo. Hoc facit fidei imbecillitas, ut distracti -huc et illuc 
nobiscum ipsi pugnemeus, et dum altera manu porrecta peti- 
mus a Deo auxilium, altera in promptu oblatum repellamus. 
‘Martha was not certainly determined in her mind but that 
her brother should forever Jie in the sepulchre. For, cutting 
off from herself all hope of his return to life, she sought to 
prevent Christ from awaking him from the dead; but at the 
same time she cherished nothing less than such an expecta- 
tion in her heart. ‘This is our condition when weak in faith ; 
we are drawn hither and thither, and have conflicts within 
ourselves. And whilst with one hand extended we implore 
aid from God, we repel it with the other when promptly of 
fered.’ The answer of Christ contains somewhat of reproof. 
It may be supposed that his words refer to what had been 
said before in-v. 25, 26, where he had spoken in general 
terms of the power and glory of faith, It is very possible, 
however, as Calvin. assumes, that John has not related the 
discourses of Christ with Martha in full.» Calvin: videbis 
gloriam Dei, idque non solum quia fides oculos nostros aperit, 
ut Dei gloriam in suis operibus fulgentem cernere nobis liceat, » 
sed quia fides nostra Dei potentiae et bonitati viam sternit, ut 
se erga nos exserat, sicuti Ps, 81. habetur: Dilata os tuum et 
implebo illud. Quemadmodum rursus incredulitas obstruit 
accessum Deo, et quasi clausas tenet ejus manus. ‘’Thou 
shalt behold the glory of God; and that, not only ‘because 
faith opens our eyes so as to enable us to discern the glory of 
God shining forth refulgent in his works, but because our 
faith paves the way as it were to the divine power and good- 
ness, so that it lays itself bare towards us, as it is said in Pa, 
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Ixxxi, “ Open ‘wide thy mouth and I will fill it." And on 
the contrary, incredulity or unbelief obstructs our access to 
God, and holds his hands as it were fast closed.” Thus faith 
is said to be a recognition of the divine glory, Rom. 4: 20. 
Chrys.: Gow cbv ro gy asorsopassoOae CoSaceen éorl roe 
Osor, worse ov ro névesopatsoOue ninunsisir. “There 
fore, not to be solicitously occupied about things unimpor- 
tant, is to glorify God; whilst to be anxiously busied about 
unessential matters, is to be guilty of transgression.’ 

- V.41, 42. Before entering the funeral vault, inwardly 
assured that. the resurrection wauld follow, the r 
expresses his thanks for the miracle that was tot e ace; 


and he does this aloud, in orderthat in the performance of 


this important miraculous werk he might make upon the by- 
standers a deep impression of the fact that God—that God 
whom they all worshipped—had given such power te this man. 
If it was in general difficult for the carnal and high-minded 
Jew to recognize in the humble Jesus a messenger of God, 
yet their pride must have been the Jess offended whenever 
they saw that he to whom such power had been entrusted 
always referred it back'to the Father in Heaven, and ascribed 
the honour unto him. Had they. believed that they saw in 
him a spirit of selfseeking, it would have occurred to them 
much more readily to ascribe his efficiency to the powers of 
some demon. 

V. 43, 44. Christ called him to whom the caine of life 
had again been given by Providence; and at his command 
he canie forth. He still wore the bandages or grave-clothes 
in which the Hebrews enveloped the dead. It is probable 
that these bandages were wrapped around each individual 
member of the body. In Egyptian mummies each finger 
even has a particular covering, so that we are astonished that 
Basil, Lightfoot and Lampe, should seek an additional mira- 
cle in the fact that the man thus bound was able to walk. 
Kecgia grave-clothes, is thus explained by Suidas: <idog Gai- 
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ng é% OxoLvioy, NaQEoLHOS imavte, 7 Oeamovos tas xAivag, 
‘The form of a girdle or belt of cords, similar to a thong 
with which couches are bound.” Sovdcovov napkin, a word 
of Latin origin which passed over into the Aramaean and 
Rabbinical dialects, and means simply “a large linen cloth 
or handkerchief.” In mummies this cloth extended down as 
far as the. breast, 

V. 45, 46. This roids act of the Redeemer was 
performed in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis, and at 
a time too, when the attention of the Jewish government and 
people had been fixed upon Jesus with the greatest intensity ; 
Lazarus also was probably a man well known. Hence this 
miracle produced greater excitement than any earlier one,~ 
12: 9—11. Most of the Jews present, overcome by the im- 
pression of this exhibition of divine power, believed in Jesus 
as the Messiah; see.on neorevecr to belicve, as a mark of a 
weaker degree of faith, the remarks on 2: 3.. Some others 
indeed were also witnesses of the miraculous act; but their 
Sense being alienated from divine things, they would not ac- 
knowledge it. Without taking into account the character of 
the act they were about to perform they went forthwith to 
the Pharisees i. e. to the Sanhedrim, and gave a perverted 
and hateful statement of the transaction. 

V. 47, 48. John now conducts us to another theatre—in- 
to the midst of the Sanhedrim, into the stone hall in the 
Temple where-this high spiritual council.of the Jews was 
accustomed to assemble; see on 9:34. When the number 
was full it consisted of 71 men. | The least number necessary 
to transact business was 23. In describing the excitement 
which was occasioned by the resurrection of Lazarus, John 
throws much light upon the narrative of the other Evan- 
gelists, in that he relates the manner in which the hostility 
of this spiritual government (comp. on a@yeoe7¢ on 7: 32,) 
broke out. They could not deny that Jesus (odro0¢ 0 ave. 
THIS man was used as a contemptuous expression, which was 
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the case among the Greeks also, comp. John 19: 5,) had ac- 
tually wrought miracles; but they did not suffer this fact to 
make any farther impression upon them. -How lightly, and 
to what little purpose, do exhibitions of divine power and 
love pass over him whose inward Sense is estranged from 
God !—We are struck with wonder at the accnsation which 
they now prefer against Jesus. If his party prevail, say they, 
he will excite political commotions, the consequences of 
which will bring with them an entire deprivation of all our 
privileges.. Could they then have seriously believed this'?— 
they, who.on other occasions had sought for entirely other 
motives to justify their hostility to the Redeemer? It is most 
probable that under this ostensible pretence, (Euth. calls it 
ev1g00mn0¢ agoounyn a fatr-faced pretext,) they sought to 
execute their purposes against Christ, from fear of the oppo- 
site party in the Sanhedrim. For this latter party had 
already caused its voice to be heard, see 7: 50, and, as it 
would appear from the speech of Caiaphas, had declared it- 
self opposed to these hypocritical motives of violence against 
the innocent Jesus. Calvin does not refer immediately to 
such an opposing party in the Sanhedrim, but with deep 
psychological insight he directs our attention to the fact, that 
when a number of wicked men conspire together in some 
plot, they still feel such a shame inwardly awakened by con- 
science that they seek to cover their wicked actions under 
some ostensible pretext. He adds: ita hypocritae, etiamsi 
intus coarguat eos conscientia, postea tamen vanis figmentis 
se mebriant, ut videantur peccando innoxil, interea manifeste 
secum ipsi dissident. ‘Thus hypocrites, although conscience 
inwardly convicts them, notwithstanding afterwards seek to 
intoxicate themselves with vain imaginations, to the end that 
they may seem to be innocent in sinning; but in the mean 
time they are evidently at variance with themselves.’ With 
regard to the particular thing apprehended, it is true that the 
Jews were then already under the Roman dominion ; but in 
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a juridico-religious respect the Romans had left them entire 
freedom. 00g place, may be a designation either of the 
whole country, or of the Temple, or of the holy city. The 
last sense would be most difficult to establish, for in Acts 6: 
14 where some, (as Grotius and Heumann,) wish to under- 
stand romos aytos holy place of the city, it is more proper to 
refer it to the temple. In favour of the second explanation are : 
1. The usage of the Hebrew language, in which the temple 
is called wip yin ,8IPA Dp place of holiness; hence in 
the New Testament also rdn0¢ ayzos, or 6 10m0¢ obt0¢8, Matt. 
24: 15. Acts 6:13, 14. 7:7. 2b: 28.—2. The probability 
that their sittings were held in the building of the temple. 
Thus Lampe, Maldon., and others. But at the same time it 
must be remarked that had the city or the temple been designed 
by to0¢, the pronoun demonstrative could not properly have 
been omitted. It might be more advisable therefore, espe- 
cially since z60¢ stands in such close connexion with ¢0vog, 
to assume with Bengel that it was a proverbial expression 
used to designate the whole of the country. It is used in 
genuine Greek also to mark certain boundaries. Xenophon, 
Anab. 4. 4.2: 6 10103 0610¢° Aousiia éxaksivo 1 m00¢ éoné= 


oav. The Aethiopic version has in this place AAS , 
which in that language properly signifies the country, but is 
also found in the sense of place. _4iverv, which with propri- 

ety can be applied to TOTOS only, is connected with EDVOG 
instead of anoddveer, per zeugma. 

V. 49, 50. The demand for hostilities had probably be- 
come a more general topic of debate in the council. The 
party favourable to Jesus may have raised many objections. 
Caiaphas the president of the Sanhedrim now spoke. He 
was a man, to whom, as a Sadducee, Acts 5: 17, the protec- 
tion of religion could not have been a matter of the least re- 
gard; but in whom also, as a Sadducee, there must have 
been the least fear of the Divine in Jesus. He undertakes to 
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put the others right; and, under the guise of a hypocritical 
speech, pretending that his only purpose was to act for the 
weal of the community, he decides in favour of the death of 
that person whom they had set forth as a disturber of the 
peace.—The clause woytegevg civ rou Eveaviou éxeivor, ‘ be- 
ing the high priest that same year,’ might lead to the suppo- 
sition that John designed to represent the high-priesthood as 
alternating or transferrable. Such was not the case however. 
It was transmitted as an inheritance to the first-born. We 
may consequently suppose with Melancthon that this circam- 
stance was mentioned by John for the purpose of showing 
the high regard of Caiaphas. at that very time; or with 
Bengel and Benson we may assume that he wished to direct 
attention to the fact that Caiaphas was high-priest in the me- 
morable year of the Saviour’s death; or finally, we may adopt 
the view of Calvin, Lampe and many others, who assume on 
the authority of Josephus, Antiq. 18.3, that at that period the 
dignity of high-priest had been frequently transferred from 
one to another in compliance with Roman caprice, until it 
came into the hands of Caiaphas who had ability sufficient 
to maintain it for ten years successively —Ovz 10. ovdév— 
an pblidue address, to which Olshausen not improperly com- 
pares ti gol xai o0/; 

V. 51, 52. The words delivered by the high-priest may 
be taken in another sense than he designed, and they would 
then actually express in a very significant manner the high 
end of Jesus’ death. This consideration did not escape John. 
It may be that the Evangelist, noticing the higher signifi- 
cance which these words might so easily be seen to contain, 

_was led to see in the expression the acting of a higher hand; 
or it is possible that Providence, by an especial arrangement 
of relations, caused that man to give utterance to an expres- 
sion that involved that higher sense which subsequent medi- 
tation should find therein, and reflect upon for the strength- 
ening of its faith. Still the clause coyesgers wy t. évcaurod 
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éx. ‘ being high priest that same year’ is remarkable. Here 
again, as Bengel and Benson do in v. 49, we might lay upon 
z. éviaviov éx. the emphatic force, ‘ because he was high- 
priest exactly in that: memorable year.” But then such an 
explanation would not allow that any causal-connexion was 
contemplated by the Evangelist between that prophecy and 
the office of high-priest.. ‘That such connexion was supposed, 
however, can scarcely be a matter of doubt to correct exes 
getical feeling, more especially as goeqyrevoey docs not 
form any antithesis to ag’ éavrov. -Among recent commen- 
tators it is assumed by Kuinoel, Paulus and Licke, that John 
followed a popular belief inculcated by the Rabbins, which 
represented the high-priest, as such, as being in possession 
of the prophetic gift. Liicke says: “The difficulty in that 
remark of John vanishes, when we reflect that he spoke in 
accordance with the mode of thought current at that time, 
failing to distinguish the immediate from the mediate, the 
accidental from the necessary, and confounding with the 
original sense the double sense then first introduced into the 
words of the high-priest by his interpretation ; and that the 
prophecy thus forced upon the faithless Caiaphas will admit 
of no other explanation than from the popular mode of repre- 
sentation prevalent at that time—a mode conformable to the 
Old Testament—which considered the prophetic gift as a 
necessary concomitant of the high-priest’s office.” Were 
there now no other reason why we should hesitate to adopt 
this view — although even the rationalist would not find 
it easy to point out any thing in John which he could consid- 
er-as the offspring of a popular superstition propagated by the 
Rabbins—it were still necessary to observe that the exis- 
tence of such a common mode of representation respecting 
the prophetic gift as connected with the office of the high- 
priest cannot be proved. Appeal has been made to those 
passages of the Old Testament which speak of the decisions 
made by the high-priest with the Urim and Thummim; but 
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these prove nothing whatever in reference to the gift ef pro- 
phecy. For, from the fabulous view of this thing as set forth 
by the Rabbins, as well as from Philo and those who have 
made researches into Christian antiquities, (as Jahn,) we 
Jearn thatthe Urim and Thummim were things which made 
known the future in an external manner, and which conse- 
quently the high-priest had to handle in an outward way when 
he wished to learn any thing about the future. Nor is the 
ease altered even if we suppose with Maimonides that a high- 
er illumination at the same time accompanied that act. In 
addition to all this, the Rabbinical writings do not furnish 
the least trace of that mode of representation which is alleged 
to have been current among the people. In the interpreta- 
tion of this verse, therefore, we must. adhere to the position 
that John was convinced that becawse Caiaphas was at the 
head of the Jewish worship God had led Aim to utter that 
saying ; and that for the same reason a prophecy uttered by 
this man, as if it were against his will, must appear to be of 
peculiar weight and significance. Olshausen supposes the 
meaning of John to have been not that God did indeed 
necessarily connect the gift of prophecy with the office of 
the high-priesthood, but that he freguent/y bestowed this dis- 
tinction upon those who filled that important office — 70 
éSvog, the Theocratic people ; yet not these alone but also ra’ 
réxve tT. Dsov ta Orscxoontoutva, ‘the children of God that 
were scattered abroad.’ Calvin : qui in seipsis vagae erant ae 
perditae oves, in pectore Dei erant Dei filii. Those who were 
in themselves wandering and lost sheep, but were in the 
breast of God the sons of God.’ Euth.: xai yao 0 Xerores 
MOOPATa AVIOU TATA MOOTHYOOELOEY GAO 100 wEhhovTOs’ 
dteoxogniousva dé, roig Oeaqgogors neg? Osod Odyucor, Ta- 
9a TO wr) ExEev notuseva xadov, ‘Christ calls these also his 
sheep by anticipation. But they were seattered abroad, with 


varying opinions concerning God, because that they had no 
good Shepherd.’ 
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~V. 53, 54. Euth.: Aa? pay nel MO0TE si éEnrouy avu- 
TOV anoxtsivas, Ghia vow meta GuUPOLANS rod OxEWEWS Ex 
ewoay ty yoouny. ‘Formerly indced they had sought to 
kill him; but now they ratified their purpose with counsel 
and deliberation.’ - Jesus was in all probability advertised of 
these proceedings of the Sanhedrim through the friendship 
of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. We withdrew with 
his disciples to Ephraim, a small city situated about two 
miles from Jerusalem, in a waste country which was called 
the desert of the tribe of Judah. 

V. 55, 57. Noga means the Jand around Jerusalem. It 
was necessary for all who had been defiled to purify them- 
selves by various sacrifices and other rites before the arrival 
of the Paschal Feast; see Targ. Jon. on Num. 9: 10. This 
is what we are to understand by ayvifeur to purify themselves. 
There were also many other preparatory measures to be at- 
tended to previous to the commencement of the Passover ; 
Talm. Tr. Shekaiim, c. L. ed. Wilfer, p. 15 —The attention 
of the people was still more strongly attracted towards Jesus 
on account of his last miracle. They crowded together in 
the fore-court of the temple where he had appeared on other 
occasions, and anxiously.inquired whether he were not com- 
ing to the feast. It is difficult to determine whether v/ Coxer 
viv what think ye, in connexion with what follows consti- 
tutes but one question, as the Vulgate, Aethiopic, Erasmus, 
Bengel and others, suppose. The meaning then were: 
‘what think you of the circumstance that he does not come 
to the feast?’ This exposition is defended by Liicke also, on” 
account of the strong negation ov 17, and because it is easier 
for the Aor. conjunct. to stand for the present than for the 
future. his is indeed very fair, and the objection urged 
against it viz. that on such supposition the conclusion formed 
in reference to Jesus’ not coming would have, been a week 
too early, that is a week before. the feast, comp. 12: 1, is not 
of sufficient force to invalidate it, because when the mind is 
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stretched in earnest expectation of any thing, it is not unusual 
for it to form too hasty conclusions. An objection of great- 
er weight against it isthe ordinary use of r/ doxet cov, which 
forms a sentence in itself, together with a preliminary ques- 
tion. On the contrary, however, the other explanation is 
by no means inadmissible, but has much more to commend 
it than the former one. It is the view adopted in the Syriac, 
Arabic and Persic versions, as well as by Chrysostom and 
Beza: ‘‘ What think you ?—that he will not come at all?” 
We find ow gj employed in a question to which an affirma- 
tive answer was expected in John 18: 11. Comp. also Rev. 
15:14. But why mightit not then be comprehended in one ques- 
tion thus, and mean, “ Think you still that there is no doubt 
whatever of his coming?” for then its proper force of a strong 
negative would be given to ov «7, which in Classic Greek 
never occurs either in a question or in a dependent sentence. 
Comp. Winer, 3d Ausg. s. 424. So far as the conj. Aor. is 
concerned, even this may indeed be taken in the sense 
of the future rather than as a designation of something 
past. The more that feverish expectation of Jesus’ arrival 
increased, the greater appears to have been the reason for 
that high enthusiasm with which according to 12: 12, Jesus 
was received by the Jerusalem multitude, éyivg; see Matt. 
21: 10. Here in the 57th verse the Evangelist now gives the 
occasion of that question, 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tne facts related by John from this chapter onward ac- 
cord more fully with those narrated by the other Evangelists. 
This demands of us more historical and chronological com- 
parison. But nevertheless even this part of the Evangelic 
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history is also encumbered with great difficulties; see what is 
said on difficulties of this character in the remarks on 18: 1. 
Such is the case also with the commencement of this part of 
the Gospel. The other Evangelists state that Jesus abode some- 
where in Judaea, Matt. 19: 1. Mark 10:1. From there he 
entered upon a journey to Jerusalem in company with his 
disciples, Matt. 20: 17. Mark 10: 32, passed through Jeri- 
cho, Mark 10: 46, Luke 19: 1, where he tarried over night 
with Zacchaeus, proceeded on in the morning, and in the 
evening came into the environs of Bethany, Matt. 21: 1. 
Mark 11: 1. Luke 19: 29; he there sent for the ass which 
was to serve for his entrance into Jerusalem, a great multi- 
tude of people collected around him, by whom he was welk- 
comed with words from the Messianic psalms. When he en- 
tered the gate which lay near the temple, he forthwith went 
into the temple itself and drove out the merchants, and in the 
evening he went again to Bethany for the purpose of spend- 
ing the night there, Matt. 21:17. Mark 11: 11. [Accord- 
ing to Mark, Christ purified the temple upon the following 
day]. On the next morning he returned to the city, where 
he daily entered into the temple and taught during the con- 
tinuance of the feast, Luke 19: 47. 20:1. John states that 
Jesus continued in the vicinity of the village of Ephraim, in 
the waste of Judaea, that he came one evening to Bethany 
where he partook of an evening-meal with the family of Laz- 
arus. The Jews of Jerusalem learnt that he was there and 
on the next morning they went out to meet him; he mount- 
ed upon the foal of an ass, the people sung praises unto him, 
and thus he entered the city. After he had exhibited him- 
self there for a time before the people and taught them, he 
again withdrew, 12:36. In regard to the day of his entrance 
it is to be observed that the feast commenced upon Thursday 
evening. If now we reckon in Thursday to the six days be- 
fore the feast, and regard the day after his arrival in Bethany 
as the terminus a quo of the days to be enumerated, the res 
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sult would be that Christ entered into Bethany on Friday.’ 
So, for example, Grotius and Liicke. The ancient Church 
reckoned in the day of his arrival as the first of the six days 
before the feast, so that Christ arrived at Bethany on the Sab- 
bath, the evening before Sunday, and on the following Sun- 
day, (palmarum palm-sunday,) entered into Jcrusalem. 
This supposition has the more in its favour, since in that 
formula vo é¢ xu. the day on which the thing took place is 
always regarded as the terminus a quo ; ‘see the remarks on 
v. 1. Grotius prefers to adopt Friday because -he supposes 
that Christ would not have travelled on the Sabbath ; but, as. 
Lampe has shown, it is not difficult to remove this objection. 
The same difficulty would exist were we to assume Friday 
as the day of arrivel; for his entrance into Jerusalem must 
then have been on the Sabbath, 77) étevgeov according to 
v.12. Or should we suppose with Liicke that 14 &atgeov 
is to be taken in a wider sense, and marks Sunday, and that 
Jesus therefore spent the Sabbath in Bethany ; -still we 
should be at least obliged to concede that the visitors from 
Jerusalem (v. 9) travelled on the Sabbath to Bethany, which 
lay more than a Sabbath day’s journey distant from the me- 
tropolis. Some, as Paulus and Sehleiermacher, regard the 
variation in the two narratives as being so very great that 
they think it necessary to assnme two entrances into Jerusa- 
lem, on two successive days. But thonthe differences in the 
narrations arc so unimportant, the points of accordance are 
so great, and a double solemn entrance would have been so 
little adapted to the design of Christ, that we cannot persuade 
ourselves to-accede to this view. Why might we not be per- 
mitted to assume. that the other Mvangelists, to whom the his- 
tory connected with Lazarus was perhaps not accurately 
known, passed over the short continuance of Jesus with him, 
and therefore related as having taken place in a journey that 
which occurred on his way to the feast? As respecis the 
place whence. Jesus. started on the whole journey..there is 
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properly no diversity between John and the rest of the Evan- 
gelists ; for the former does not expressly assert that Jesus came 
from Ephraim to Jerusalem. Jericho was situated not far 
from Ephraim. Jesus had therefore probably made small 
tours from Ephraim into the surrounding country, and in one 
of the same he turned aside to Jerusalem. 

Another question to be decided in this section of the gos- 
pel history is that which we have already incidentally con- 
sidered on 2: 17, viz. whether the washing of the feet here 
attributed to Mary is the same action related by Matt. 26: 6 
and Mark 14:3; and whether it is the same fact of which 
Luke also speaks, 7:36. Origen, Euth., Lightfoot, Wolf 
and others, suppose that Matthew and Mark have reference 
to a different fact from that of John. But that they had not 
is evident ; for the difference between their account and that 
of John properly consists only in the circumstance, that their 
narrative is less minute and specific, and that they place the 
point of time one day later. But these slight inaccuracies 
can be-sufficiently explained on the supposition that their ac- 
counts were derived from second: hand. When they say that 
the entertainment was given in the house of Simon the Leper, 
this is no direct contradiction to the account of John; for 
we can easily conceive that this Simon was a relative of the 
family that lived with him, or that he was the owner of the 
house. It is more difficult to determine in reference to Luke 
7: 36, which is by Schleiermacher regarded as identical with 
the fact here related. The occasion and purpose of anoint- 
ing the feet are different there ; but as he who gives the en- 
tertainment is there. also called Simon it might seem very nat- 
ural to identify this fact with that. On the other hand, how- 
ever, even if we should not lay much weight upon the chron- 
ological position of the narrative in Luke, there are many 
other things to be said against such identification. The act 
of anointing the feet, as a special proof of affectionate rever- 
ence, has in it nothing of an unusual character, nothing 
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which might not have been repeated in the life of Christ. 
That Christ expressed a similar assurance of his satisfaction, 
we might expect from the nature of the case. Besidesthe 
variation in the chronologieal arrangement, an essential dif 
ference is to be justified on the ground that Matthew, Mark 
and John (v. 7) represent that anointing as having «a refer- 
ence to his approaching death. And moreover, the ethico- 
religious application of the fact is’entirely different in Luke ; 
so that at last we find the only circumstance which remains 
in favour of the identification of both accounts is the fact 
that in both cases he who gives the entertaimument is. called 
Simon. But not to urge the consideration that according to 
the three vangelists Simon was not pr operly the giver of the 
entertainment, ‘bat simply the master of the house ; yet the 
name of Simon was so generally spread among the Jews as not 
to allow us to build with much certainty upon such a coinci- 
dence of names. And besides, one cannot feel disinclined to 
adopt the conjecture of Liicke, who supposes that Matthew 
and Mark, if they received their accounts through tradition, 
improperly inserted the name of Simon inio their narrative, 
by a mixture of the fact related by Luke and of that related 
by John. 

V. 1—3._ Kype supposes that argu 2¢ Mega t. meds an 
elliptical mode of expression for ago && HUEOMY THEO rT. 7. 
but it is rather a concise way of speaking for €& 7ueoag 
200 t. 7. Thus also in the LXX Amos 1:1, 4:7. 2 Macc. 
15: 36. Lucian, Pseudomantis.¢. 46, aod etas O€ toto 
tov deonigeey ely vet 0, ‘this happened one day before the 

“oracular prediction ;’ see other examples in Wetstein and 
Kype. IJvdrgere is used in the same way by Thucydides, 
Hist. 1. If. 34, triduo ante. The idiom isthe same as the 
Latin ante diem tertium calendas, in ante diem, ex ante diem 
quintum calendas, Miinter found this same usage of lan- 
guage in Greek inscriptions, Symb, ad interpr. ev, Toh. xs 
marm. p. 23. “a0 is employed in like manner with regard 
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to space, 11:18. On the origin of this mode of expression 
see Winer 3 Ausg. s, 459. — If the day on which Christ ar- 
rived at Bethany was the Sabbath, the Osinvoy supper was 
probably the meal with which the Jews were accustomed 
joyfully to close their Sabbath. Jesus, who so frequently 
withdrew to Bethany, no doubt frequently spent the night 
with this family. Were also Martha is the attendant, and 
performs as in Luke 10; 38, the outward service. The Evan- 
gelist mentions that Lazarus sat with them at table, in order 
to show that he had recovered perfect life and health again. 
— Whilst Martha here, as well as in Luke x. is prompted by 
her love to the Lord to undertake the performance of the ex- 
ternal service, in both cases Mary surrenders herself to her 
full feelings of affectionate attachment to his person. Her 
love may have been rendered more lively and intense on ac- 
count of her brother’s resuscitation. She possessed a large 
quantity of costly ointment. In order to testify her thankful 
love, she sacrificed it all. Among the ancients it was cus- 
tomary to wash the feet before partaking of an entertainment ; 
and with this, anointing of the feet was also frequently con- 
nected. ‘his is mentioned in Valm. Tr. Menahoth, f. 85. 2. 
Affectionate children particularly, were accustomed to per- 
form that menial office for their parents; so Aristoph. Ves- 
pace, v. 695: zal wemee pev 4 OUYGIND ME anovign xual aa 
n00 Geigy xal mGooxupace gh46y,— precisely like Luke 
7:38. Inthe course of the meal also, before the dessert was 
served up, crowning and anointing were practised, among 

fhe Greeks at least, Athen. Deipnos. XV. 10, Comp. thereon 
~ Casaub. Exercitt. XIV. 13. Cleric. ad Matt. 26: 7.— Mat- 
thew and Mark make mention of the anointing of the head ; 
in Judaea this also was a sign of very high respect which was 
nogagagsin © occasions shown to the Rabbins; sec Lightfoot 
on Matt. 26:7. Mark 14:3. Such was the case also at 

recian entertainments, Athenacus quotes the following 
from Archestratus: aie? 02 oreqavoroe xg maga Outre 
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nuzatov, xul oraxroics pugols ayatois yaliny Degunere, 
Among all fragrant ointments that of the Nardus plant was 
esteemed the most precious and cost the most, Plin. Hist. 
Nat. XII. 12. According to v.5 it might have been sold for 
300 denaria, about $41. Tlvorexo¢ or aecorexog, properly 
persuasive, and thence genuine. Theophylact : @dohog xat 
BETA MLOTEHS xatTaOxEvaG0IE/oe ‘genuine and prepared with 


x= ¥ 
2);2 choice spikenard; 


good faith’ The Syriac is famss 


the Arabic fF Eee po pure spikenard. So most of the 


moderns. Pliny makes a distinction between nardus sincera 
and pseudonardus. See the same term. tech. in Mark 14: 3. 
Consult Winer on the word, N. T. Gram. 3 Aus. s. 86. 
V.4—6. John does not permit this opportunity to pass 
without mentioning a characteristic trait of Judas. The 
chief errour of this man was an undue attachment to earthly 
things; he was probably induced to associate himself with 
the Redeemer on account of his earthly hopes respecting the 
Messiah; see the remarks on 6:64. He who had already 
stolen from the common fund of the disciples of Jesus, was 
offended that Mary had not thrown the proceeds of her spike- 
nard into the common treasury, if she wished to give an evi- 
dence of her love. Under an objection of ostensible worth, 
however, he concealed his true motive ahd disposition. Ac- 
cording to the other Evangelists the disciples generally made 
the same objection. It is probable that some of them who 
had no wicked intentions, merely assented to Judas after he 
had uttered that censure. J%eocozomor, originally a case 
wherein were placed the mouth-pieces of flutes, yAwrrideg 
tav aviov; it was afterwards applied by Plutarch to a small — 
box of trinkets or jewels. In the Rabbins also we find NIQPOADS 
a small box. Phrynichus observes that in the more refined 
dialect it was called yAwrroxopsetov—Baorageey means to 
take avay privately. See Josephus Antiq. |. 8. ¢. 2, where 
one prostitute who appeared before Solomon, says of another, 
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Buoracace rovMor é% TAY yovarwy MOOS KVINY METAGE EL; 
for other examples consult Wolf and Kype. Thus the Ae 
thiopic version ; also Deyling, Elsner and Wolf on this pas- 
sage. Meanwhile however we may adhere to the ordinary 
signification of the word as given in the Syriac, Arabic and 
Persic versions—Judas had the money under his charge and 
carried it. In this case John would leave the reader to infer 
the rest. 7a fA; contributions made by the disciples and 
other pious adherents to the cause of Christ, and by Jesus 
himself. : 

V.7%. Christ does not here look upon the external of the 
. act, but appreciates in Mary that disposition which gave birth 
to such an act—a disposition that was adapted to make great 
sacrifices of love. Always meditating upon his death, but 
more especially at that time when it was near at hand, Jesus 
attributed to this act of love a higher sense—even a reference 
to his death. The dead were embalmed; so, says he, I have 
received, as it were by anticipation, the consecration of death. 

V.8. Certain offices of love, or rather certain proofs of 
iove, are to be performed on some extraordinary occasions 
only, and hence they must not be judged of by the common 
standard of judgment. He means to say, the one should be 
done and the other ought not to be neglected. 

V.9—11. On the very same evening intelligence of the 
arrival of Jesus was spread abroad in Jerusalem. The mi- 
raculous resurrection of Lazarus had already produced great 
excitement upon the public mind. Hence they flocked to 
the village in the evening yet, for the purpose of seeing Jesus, 
as well as him who had arisen from the dead. But the rulers 
were still so hardened that they even formed designs of re- 
moving Lazarus out of the way. ovdeveodae does not here 
mean to determine, but to consult, to advise. On agyvegers 
see on 7: 82. Probably this was a plot of a few private per- 
sons, of Sadducee priests, who formed designs against Laza- 
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rus, because they were so averse to a belief in the resurrec- 
tion. ; 

V. 12,18. Even before the arrival of Jesus the visitors at 
the feast were very much excited to know whether he would 
actually be there, 11: 56. On Sunday morning information 
was spread among them that he had really come. It was de- 
termined to give him a grand reception. Impure hopes may 
have prompted it in part—they may have expected that if 
such a public and such a general: proof of attachment were 
exhibited, Jesus might be induced to appear openly as the 
Messiah, A great multitude therefore went out to meet him 
with such demonstrations of honour as were usually shown to 
oriental kings; 1 Macc. 13: 51, 2 Macc. 10:7, Targ. on 
Esth, 16: 15 says, “ when Mordecai came out of the king’s 
gate the streets were strewn with myrtle, and the courts 
covered with purple’? Herodotus says in the march of 
Xerxes to Europe, |. 7, c, 54.: Ougenuara te aavtota éni 
roy yegueewy xatayilovtes, wal MVOOIVROL OTOQYULTES THY 
odov, A great many palms grow on the way from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. From these trees they broke off blooming 
branches and strewed some in the way; some also carried 
bunches of blossoms, j9259>, in their hands, as was custom: 
ary at the celebration of the tabernacle and the dedication 
feasts, whilst they sung songs of praise, Here also they sung 
the same verses from the cxviii psalm, (v, 25 and 26,) which 
they were in the habit of singing at these feasts, and which 
had a Messianic significance. Since he who comes in the 
name of the Lord is he who comes with his authority, there» 
fore the Representative of Jehovah is meant, the Messiah, 
as the highest theocratic king. ‘Soayva is the Heb, 
NOT AyTwa. 

V. 14—16. Accompanied by the Jews who had gone to 
Bethany to see Lazarus, (this is the dyAog¢ of v. 17,) Jesus 
on the next morning withdrew from Bethany and came ta 
Bethphage—a row of houses on either side of the public way, 
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(Mark 11: 4 eugodog,) surrounded by fig-trees, still seen by 
Rauwolf—at the foot of the Mount of Olives, very near to 
Jerusalem. The multitude that went to meet him had prob- 
ably come about thus far. | Seeing the favourable disposition 
of the people towards him Jesus concluded to avail himself 
of this in order to make a permanent impression upon the 
disciples, when they should afterwards reflect upon the man- 
ner of his entrance into Jerusalem. That he was the Mes- 
siah, andthe nature of his Messianic character—these are 
what he wished to impress deeply upon the disciples’ minds. 
The prophet Zechariah, 9:9, had described the arrival of 
the Messiah as that of a peaceful king who felt-interested in 
the welfare of his people—who would enter into the metropo- 
“lis of his kingdom riding upon an ass. The ass was am ani- 
mal used for riding in the time of peace, whilst the horse was 
employed in times of war, Hos. 14: 4. Prov. 21: 31. Jer. 17: 
25. The Spirit of God, therefore, had conceded to the 
prophet an insight into the nature of the Messianic kingdom ; 
and although in the annunciation of that prophecy he may 
not have had in his eye the historical facts of Christ’s en- 
trance into Jerusalem upon an ass, still his declaration was a 
prophecy in so far as it recognized the true nature of the 
Messianic kingdom. In order, now, to lead his disciples to 
the consideration that the prophetic view of Zechariah in re- 
gard to the condition of the expected Deliverer was fulfilled 
in him, the Redeemer chose that very mode of entrance. 
The other Evangelists give us some of the remarkable indi- 
vidua] circumstances under which Christ obtained the ass. 
The mode of narration adopted by John does not give promi- 
nence to these—he merely abbreviates. — Not until after the 
glorification of Christ did the Apostles receive the Spirit ; 
not until after this illumination did they clearly perceive that 
the inward allusions and ends of the preparatory means of 
salvation were to be and were fulfilled. 
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V. 17,18. Two different ¢yio0v multitudes, are here spo- 
ken of; that mentioned in v. 9, and that in v. 12. 

V.19. "Loyeotar oniow tevos, 27x FEM, to adhere to 
any one. Chrysostom supposes that this was spoken as if in 
joy, by the Pharisees who were favourably disposed towards 
Jesus. But had John designed this we can hardly suppose 
that he would have called them simply of Wagioatue the Phar- 
isees. The remark of Euth. is better : wcugovtae éavrorg, 
Ore vx avvovoty ovdév Ova 6g0vulav, ‘They accuse each 
other for their want of prompt and energetic action.’ The 
sense rather is—since the people adhere so determinately to 
Jesus, the commands given te show where he 1s, and to seize 
him, 11: 47, are of no avail. They design therefore to take 
measures more effectual. 

V.20—22. In as much as Christ proceeded from the 
Mount of Olives over the brook Kidron to the temple, taking 
the shortest way he probably ascended Mount Moriah and 
entered into the temple immediately through the golden gate; 
and here, accarding to Matthew and Luke, he drove out the 
sellers and buyers. But the ciscumstance here related by 
John could not have occurred upon the same day, for in ¥. 
36 the Evangelist adds. that Jesus did no longer appear open- 
ly after having said what is given. ‘The other Evangelists, 
however, communicate ta us still other discourses of Christ 
in the temple. Consequently what here follows seems to 
have taken place some days after his entrance. “HAAnveg 
were properly Greeks, not-as Semler supposes, Jews of the 
Grecian dcaoneod ; for these latter were called “HAAn»vorad. 
They were probably proselytes. Such appears to be the case 
from the manner in which they are spoken of, “‘ those who ; 
were accustomed to go up to the feast ;” for the present tense 
has this force. Yet they were not pus 72, that is, such as 
had subjected themselves to circumcision, sacrifices and all 
the Jewish requisitions, for these could hardly have been cal- 
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Jed “LdAnveg Greeks ; but they were A¥W 173, Proselytes 
of the Gate, who obligated themselves to obey the seven 
Noachian commands, so called. In the time of Christ a 
great number of Pagans -attached themselves to Judaisin 
when they found that the necessities of their hearts could 
never be satisfied with Heathenism. In his Satires, Juve- 
nal speaks contemptuously of the Judaizing Romans, Satyr. 
XIV. 100 sq. and Seneca even says that so many of them 
had passed over to the Jewish worship, ut (religio judaica) 
per omnem jam terram recepta sit, victi victoribus leges de- 
derint ‘that the Jewish religion was adopted throughout all 
the earth; the conquered gave Jaws to the conquerors.’ Such 
gofovuevoe tov Ov proselytes of the gate were, as isshown 
by the Acts of the Apostles, peculiarly adapted to receive 
religious instruction ; for it was their inward longing after 
divine things which had led them to the adoption of Judaism. 
Hence they also wished to become personally acquainted 
with-the great Prophet of whom they had heard so much said 
in those days. Their application to Philip may have been 
accidental; or perhaps they knew that he was from Galilee. 
Phihp-was aware that Christ never willingly satisfied mere 
prying curiosity. Uncertain whether the Lord might not be 
offended, he first consults with Andrew m reference to it. 

V. 23, 24... We must here decide whether these words 
were spoken by Christ immediately in answer to that ques- 
tion, or whether they were spoken to the Greeks immediate- 
ly on their arrival, or finally, whether they were addressed 
to the disciples after. having had some conversation with 
‘ the strangers. The last supposition seems in all respects the 
most favourable. Christ’s answer is certainly connected with 
what precedes. Likethe fruit which the Redeemer saw among 
the Samaritans, and which led him tot. e consideration of his 
final end which was not far distant, and of the fruitful har- 
vests which would then be gathered, 4: 35—38; so in this 
ease also he is led to look upon these heathen hungering af 
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ter salvation as the first fruits of that abundant harvest which 
his death would produce. Calvin: ac si dixisset notitiam 
sui mox spargendam fore per omnes mundi plagas. Theod. 
Mopsuest.: xasgos, gnoiv, hoenoy éorev Ent 1a nados é- 
Deiy mavrov nethnowmevor. Ee yao wthlosuery rovroeg 
aneeJovor moocedueveev, éxeivous dé xai Bovhopevovs my 
npooleoIar, avraten IHS Huetregus éorar tavra xndsmoviac. 
"Enel abv éushisy agyouy rovs madyras ent ca én, hoe- 
MOV VOC MELA TOL GTAVOOV, OVHY O€ GUTOVS TYONHOWYTAS, 
gnoi, Kaeyos éni tov oravgoy éAGetv.— /ve is not the ad- 
verb when, but it marks the final end, “the time when he 
must be glorified.’’ 

V.24. The seed of grain falling into the earth and mould- 
ering there—an unambiguous allusion to the manner in 
which that glorification was to take place. Through death 
unto life—this isthe great Law which runs through all things 
in the realm of grace as well as in the realm of nature ; it is 
first fulfilled im the Head, and then also in all the members. 
Comp. v. 32. Ammonius: fe) Yooufeieds, av anoPuve” 
TOrE YOu maAKOY aVEEL TO “IOLvypa xai of & EOrav nLoTEVv- 
sovotr. ‘ Be not troubled that I should die ; for then preach- 
img shall the rather be increased, and converts from the hea- 
then shall be multiplied.’ 

V. 25,.26. Whilst the Redeemer was speaking in this 
wise of the necessity of his own personal sacrifice, he could 
not avoid recurring at the same time to the fact, that the 
same law of self-denial was obhgatory upon the disciples. 
Puyn, like w52, meaning both se/f and kife. The Evan- 
gelists use the expressions éauzoy amodeout, and ty wuyny 
anokoas, interchangeably, Matt. 16: 25. Luke 9: 25, comp. 
the Greek gehowuyety. Doherty, like amare, is used to de- 
note a natural inclination; eyan@y, like diligere, to mark a 
rational determination. ‘This distinction is, however, by no 
means strictly adhered to by John; comp. 3: 35 with 5: 20 
and 21: 15, The supplementary member is so constructed 
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as to render it necessary to take wuyn in the sense of soul. 
As in Luke 14: 26. (Matt. 10: 37,) so here preoe?y is not used 
absolute but comparative, and in accordance with a usage of 
the Heb. language it indicates a less valuation of any thing ; 
so Mal. 1:3. Rom. 9: 13. Prov. 18:24. Zweyovety in Luke 
17: 33 affords the most beautiful explanation of gudacec- 
These great words of the Redeemer imply that the natural 
life, and even the very being of man is nothing worth, until 
it has gone up into a higher life and become glorified in it; 
—until this takes place it can never enter into eternal life. 
To this natural life of man, however, belongs at the same 
time a self-seeking adherence to it whenever it is to be sac- 
rificed for eternal interests; Christ’s words therefore also 
teach that his disciples should never hesitate a moment to 
sacrifice their natural physical life when it comes in conflict 
with eternal ends. “Omov efud, the present as the designa- 
tion of a certain future, e. g. John 14:3. The rua honour, 
consists'in a participation of the dog glory, of the Son. 
V.27. Whilst the Redeemer surveys the happy conse- 
quences of his Passion, the thought still forces itself upon him, 
how great would be those sufferings which were necessary 
to bring about such glorious results. Human infirmity strug- 
gles against them; but the consciousness of the divine calling 
is stronger than the demands of human weakness. Thus the 
Saviour shows, that whilst his disciples also should not with 
cold Stoicism suppress their human feelings of sorrow, neith- 
er should they suffer themselves to be deterred by them from 
the performance of their duty. Chrysostom: we év «i ésys, 
nad Taoutrtomedac nav VoovpoHmeda, pn guympsr 0 avatoyr, 
Emel nOYM VOY TAGATTOMEVOS OU Aéyw WoTE GUyEty’ (Et ya@ 
géoewv t0 éntov') ov dey, Anadlagov we ex 1g WOUg TAv- 
mg. Alda ti; Tlureo, d0facov cov 10 Gvope. Katroe 
IHS TUQAYNS TOUTO avaynacovons Aéyety 76 Evaveloy heya. 
—The two questions are necessarily very closely connected 
together: “Shall I as it were say, Father, deliver me from 
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this hour?” We cannot determine-exactly to what dca tov- 
to refers. We might supply: d¢ avro rolto O raparres me. 
Euth.: dca rovr0 érngndny Fag tov viv xatyot, dre 20 
anoPaveiy év tovrw. The, prayer nareg, dotaooy x. t. 2. 
takes the place of na@zeg, owo0v ws. The words do not in- 
volve a direct reference to the glorification to be obtained by 
dying upon the cross, as Chrysostom supposes ; for the Re- 
deemer does not pray directly for this. More properly with 
Bengel might we mentally add, quovis impendio mei, quo- 
quo modo. It is therefore entirely like ‘“ Thy will be done!” 
—On dvope t. &. which is like dof, see on 1: 12.. Thus 
all the painful feelings of the Redeemer were resolved into 
the one holy wish, that the Father might be glorified. 

V. 28—30. Godmakes a public declaration that he has 
heard the prayer of his holy Messenger. - The sense of the 
address is: “‘ thy whole appearance upon earth has thus far 
been a manifestation of my glory, and it shall be such still 
farther.” It may here be asked in what manner this voice 
was conveyed to Christ and the by-standers? Since the time 
of Grotius it has become customary for commentators on this 
fact to refer to what is related by the Rabbinsof the >ip ma, 
that is, the daughter of the voice. For they say that since 
the gift of prophecy ceased with Malachi, God communicated 
instructions and revealed the future through the 5ip ma asa 
lower degree of prophetic inspiration; see Talm. Tr. San- 
hedr. We are then to inquire here how this daughter of the 
voice was communicated, and what is the etymology of the 
word. Many late writers, as Kuinoel, Paulus and Liicke, 
suppose that by the term voice nothing more is meant than 
thunder, or some other natural sign ; or perhaps some extrae 
ordinary saying -accidentally uttered by-man, to which a 
meaning was attached according to the circumstances of the 
case, and that this signification was then denominated ‘ the 
daughter of the voice, 1. e. the explanation of the omen ;” see 
Licke on the passage, and Paulus, Comm. zu den Evv. Th. 
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I. s. 348. In this place therefore Liicke remarks: “ When 
_ Jesus had closed his prayer with the words, ‘ Father, glorify 
thy name,’ it thandered; Jesus and those in a like frame of 
mind with him regarded this as an answer to his prayer, and 
gave it the Bath Kol, (the explanation,) ‘I have glorified it, 
ete.’ Others who were not in a devotional frame, although 
present, neither heard nor saw any thing except the outward 
sign.” If, now, in the adoption of this view, we should pro- 
ceed upon the supposition that it thundered at the moment it 
did by a particular divine appointment, then such an expla- 
nation would not infringe too narrowly upon the worth and 
credit of the Evangelical record. .Yet we cannot consider this 
view as well grounded. For it must be observed in the first 
_ place, that of the many Rabbinical passages which treat of 
the daughter of the voice, no one would seem to teach that 
the Rabbins meant thereby thunder, or any other phenome- 
non of nature, in the explanation or significance of which 
they placed a divine answer to them. On the contrary, in 
every one of the extracts adduced, an actual voice is spoken 
of; see Vitringa, Obss. Sacrae, P. II. 1. VI. c. 9, 10:- Meu- 
schen, Nov. Test. ex Talm. illustr., and also the treatise of 
Danz entitled, De inauguratione Christi, p. 445 sq. Buxtorf, 
Lex. Talm. s. h.v. The passages given by Lightfoot ad. 
Matt. iii. are the only ones which can render any support to 
the view just given. In those we are told-that the Bath Kol 
was-imparted by certain ominous words accidentally uttered 
by men. Let it be remarked, however, that even here there 
was a voice, and most probably it was supposed in those ca- 
ses that God spoke through those men, just as when Augus- 
tine heard the words tolle, lege! An actual voice is moreo- 
ver spoken of in those extracts given by Buxtorf from the 
Chaldee Paraphrasts, in the narrative of Paul’s conversion in 
the New Testament, and also in the vision of Peter, Acts 9: 
7, 22:7, 10:13, 15. The same is -true also of the earliest 
narrations of the Christian church, as the voice which Poly- 
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carp heard; see Ep. de martyr. Polyc. c. 9. It is well Known 
too that Josephus speaks of divine g@vare toices, Antiq. XTIT. 
3., De bello Jud. 1. VII. 13. Thus we are led by a compar- 
ison of the uses of Bath Kol, to the supposition that in this 
case also an actual voice is to be understood. And besides, 
the text decides very definitely in favour of this view, for in 
y. 29 John plainly speaks in such a manner as if he had him- 
self heard no thunder at all—If then this history does not 
speak of a phenomenon of nature, but of an actual voice, the 
question arises whether it was heard by the external faculty 
of perception, or by the inward one? Qn the latter supposi- 
tion we should have to explain the hearing here in the same 
manner that Theod. Mopsuest. explains the seeing in 1: 32, 
viz., that by an inward impression God produced in minds 
susceptible an internal perception of those words. This is © 
the manner in which —— represents the Bath Kol: 
wtina Sip ae S2H22 55p, ‘an. inward voice and not a 
voice of sense.’ Yet this en of explanation is improbable | 
here; the mistake of those persons who heard nothing-but 
thunder rather leads us to suppose that there was a voice per- : 
ceptible by the outward sense. In the circumstance that 
some of the bystanders attributed that voice to an angel there 
is nothing remarkable ; for, as Danz has shown, the Rabbins 
sometimes made angels the mediators to utter that voice of 
God. It is possible moreover that the people present heard 
the same voice that John did. But how shall we explain the 
fact that some supposed they heard nothing but a streke of 
thunder? Their distance from the spot where Jesus stood 
may have prevented them from distinguishing the particular 
words, and may have enabled them to hear nothing but- an 
indistinct noise, as it were of thunder. But then if that voice 
was very loud and thunder-like, it could not have been mis- 
understood by those who stood at a distance; and on the 
other hand, if it was very soft, so that those who were ata dis- 
tance could not apprehend the words, they could scarcely 
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have deemed it to be thunder. In imitation of Chrysostom 
and Ammonius, therefore, it will be more proper for us to. 
seek the ground of the different explanations put upon the 
voice in the different states of mind found in those who stood 
by. The nayuregor, ooguixol and 6¢Ovpos the sluggish 
and carnal, as Chrysostom says, and those also who had no 
higher Sense within—they did not hear any specific words ; 
they heard nothing but an indefinite sound. And this is in 
accordance with the usual manner of making divine revela- 
tions to man; they are communicated just in the proportion 
that he is susceptible of receiving them. The case of Paul 
on his way to Damascus appears to have been one of a pre- 
cisely similar character; for he himself heard an articulate 
voice whilst his companions could perceive nothing but an 
indefinite sound. On this supposition the apparent contra- 
diction between Acts 9: 7 and 22: 9, vanishes. In the case 
before us, those who said that an angel spoke were perhaps 
distinguished from those who only heard a sound, by the sim- 
ple circumstance that the former, without understanding the 
meaning of what was said, were yet conscious that words 
were uttered. John’s design seems to have been to express 
a greater and a less degree of understanding in regard to. the 
same thing.—The view adopted by Spencer, Vitringa and 
others, in respect to the Bath Kol, might here be maintained 
in connexion with the one just set forth. They suppose that 
there was a voice indeed, but one that proceeded as it were 
from the thunder; so that some apprehended the latter only, 
and others the former also. 

V. 30. It might have been supposed that the Redeemer, 
on account of the great anxiety which he had previously ex- 
pressed, for the pacification of his feelings stood in need of 
such an outward sign of assurance in reference to the divine 
support. But it was not so. This outward sign was only 
designed to strengthen the faith of the by-standers. 

Y. 31, The Redeemer now looks again with a more joy- 
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ful eye upon the future. The conception involved in : 
world, is explained on 1:10. Adop0g ob10¢ this world, em- 
braces all those who do not belong to the kingdom of Christ 
and cannot abide in him; therefore, all the ungodly. What 
is the zo/ovg judgment, exercised over the xdouog world? 
Calvin and Grotius compare it with »Dw, in libertatem vin- 
dicare, recte constituere, (but UD has not this force di- 
rectly); and Beza explains accordingly, initium adest ano- 
xaTaoTaGEWS Mundi, ejecto ejus usurpatore, sec. Act. 3: 21. 
But as this signification cannot be shown to be contained in 
xolvecy itself, so it is entirely inappropriate to the analogous 
passage in 16: 11. The ordinary force of the word is en- 
tirely adapted to the whole context here. When God judges~ 
wickedness objectively, his judgment is that of rejection ; but 
the power of that which God objectively rejects must also 
perish subjectively, that is, in the world. Precisely in this 
way is xaréxgcve used in Rom. 8:3, and xezxgerae in John 16: 
11. By his appearance in the world, by his last Passion and 
by his death, Christ realizes the highest imaxon, Heb. 5:8; 
and in so doing he breaks down the dominion of sin, the — 
kingdom of God comes in with power, the rejecting judgment 
of God against wickedness is fulfilled, and the Saviour beholds 
Satan fall like lightning from heaven, Luke 10:18. For if 
the power of the kingdom of evil is broken down by that 
great fact of redemption, then is the power of Satan also, 
who is the ruler over this kingdom, broken down with it. 
Comp. 14:30. 16:11, 2 Cor. 4:4, Eph. 6:12. 2:2. Badiecy 
éw to deprive of a possession, indicates the paralyzing of his 
energy, the overthrow of his dominion in the minds of men. 
V. 32. After having expressed himself thus in regard to 
the overthrow of the hostile forces, Christ now makes men- 
tion of the happifying effects of his own agency. As has 
been already shown on 3: 14, the word cwody has the double 
force of glorifying and of crucifying. We there observed 
that without doubt Christ designedly selected that word on 
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account of its double sense. Here also we suppose the 
double meaning to be involved; but here the elevation to 
glory is the predominant sense, whilst in 3: 14 and-8: 28 the 
elevation upon the cross. seems to be the leading thought. 
Here, as well as in 6; 44, éAxveev indicates the awakening 
power of Christ, through which, since the power of the king- 
dom of darkness has been broken by his sufferings and death, 
v. 31, he brings men in the first place into spiritual union 
with himself; and afterwards, as the final end of this union, 
(see above on v. 26, and 17: 24,) makes them partakers with 
him in his glorification. Whilst one portion of commentators 
give prominence to the former only, another. part fix their 
whole attention upon the latter. On the passage we have 
this explanation of Morus and Kuinoel : per doctrinam meam 
efficiam meos sectatores: Bucer: vos a terra attolletis 
corpus, ut summa cum ignominia moriatur, atque sic non 
modo dejecturos me, sed penitus exstincturos arbitrabimini. 
Id tamen non efficietis, ut ea ipsa morte me sitis vere a terra 
exaltaturi-et in.coelum transmissuri. Unde misso paracleto, 
id primum, quod vos interimendo me conamini avertere, effi- 
clam, nempe ut omne genus hominum me sequatur. 

V. 33, 34. John brings into view that side of Christ’s ex- 
pression which involved the signification of his being elevated 
upon the cross, The Jews understood what he said to be a 
general expression significant of death: equivalent to being 
raised up to heaven. This prompted in them the inquiry how 
such a declaration could be harmonized with the expectation 
that the Messiah would reign forever over the glorified earth ; 
and inasmuch as they were themselves not able to reconcile the 
two things with each other, they were led to ask whether by 
the phrase viog rt. ayo. son of man, Christ might not per- 
haps mean some person different from the Messiah. In se- 
gard to the term 6 viog t. avOo. see on 1:51. The Jews 
might easily have seen, and indeed they had already observed, 
that by the expression Christ designed none other than the 
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Messiah, even himself; but nevertheless they were uncertain 
in regard to it, because this designation of the Messiah was 
strange, and because it was full of mystery. It is somewhat 
remarkable here that Christ, although on other occasions he 
had so frequently designated himself by that epithet, does not 
call himself by that name directly in what he had just said 
so far as the relation goes. We are therefore led to assume 
on the highest grounds of probability, that John here abbrevi-. 
ates his narrative, and in this way omits to notice the fact 
that Jesus there denominated himself the Son of Man. 

V. 35, 36. Instead of entering into a refutation of their 
individual errors, Christ here, as elsewhere, looks at their 
disposition and demands of them faith. — 4/e0 upneyv instead 
of év uuiy is a gloss. “#y vary may be most naturally ex- 
plained like the Heb. 243, tx your midst. The ancient 
translators seem to have regarded it as a periphrasis for the 
dative, on which see on 11: 10. Christ himself is compared 
with the light of the day ; his life time is the day for his con- 
temporaries. As has-been already intimated, this same ap- 
plication of the comparison of day-lght is found in 9:5. Tn 
the Biblical dialect viog son, is the mark of a dependent rela- 
tion as intimate as that which subsists between the child and 
its mother, ‘The same expression is found in. Luke 16: & 
1 Thess. 5: 5. aad 

With these words John closes what he had to communi- 
cate of the public labours of Christ. The last days before 
his final end the divine Redeemer spent in quiet .retirement 
with his disciples, to the end that, before his departure, he 
might impart to them still other germs of instruction, which 
should afterwards, under the fostering influences of the Spirit 
of God, be awakened to living principles within them. But 
before the Evangelist passes on to this part of his history, he 
subjoins some personal reflections on the labours and agency 
of the Redeemer. He is surprised at the stubborn unbelief 
of the people among whom the Saviour appeared, He adds, 
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however, that their hardness and unbelief must not be. re- 
garded as a frustration of the designs of God; God had pro- 
claimed it beforehand. But notwithstanding in secret at 
least, the faith had been very much promoted. Distinguished 
persons were led to conceal their belief through the fear -of 
men; nor would they—what is sufficiently remarkable—on 
that account suffer themselves: to be persuaded by the en- 
lightening discourses of Christ. to make a full denial of all 
personal advantage. 

VY. 37, 38, John refers to Is. 53: 1. The prophet there 
speaks of a miraculous glorification of the Messiah, which 
should preceed from his state of humility. The same pride 
and carnal sense which even then already prevented the 
Jews from recognizing that fundamental principle of the dé 
vine government, that the most glorious consequences always 
spring from the humblest circumstances—ihat same pride 
was the distinguishing cause of their unbelief when they be- 
held the divine Redeemer appear in tiie form of a servant. 

V.39, 40. 40a rovzo is to be connected with dre. They 
could not believe - because God had given them. over to the 
judgment of hardness of heart. The passage is quoted freely 
from memory out of Is. 6: 10; for.there God speaks to the 
prophet, but here the prophet is represented as speaking him- 
self. For in rervga. and nenoo. we must supply ¢ sce as 
the subject. He has blinded their eyes, so that they cannot 
see the proofs of his divine power which are exhibited before 
them. After the Heb. use of 25, zagd/a indieates not the 
heart merely, but the spirit in general; n@gog, callus. He 
has drawn a cover as it were over their spirit so that nothing 
which is said to them makes any impression. However of 
fensive this passage of the prophet may. be to our contempo- 
raries, it is still certain that the Apostles must have discovered 
a profound truth in this same prophetic announcement, for 
there is scarcely any other one that was so frequently quoted 


by them; Mark 4: 12. Luke 8: 10. Matt, 13:14. Acts 8: 27, 
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Rom. 11:8. For an explanation of it we refer to what we 
have said above on 3: 12,19, and also on Rom. 1: 24, and to 
Olshausen’s observations on Matt. 13: 10. s. 440. «Every 
divine judgment is at the same time a self-judgment ; in such 
wise, however, that on the other hand every self-judgment is 
at the same time a judgment of God. When the increasing 
hardness of man, and his faithlessness to the truths that he 
has received, diminishes his susceptibility to religious im- 
pressions and prevents him more and more from apprehend- 
ing the Divine—this is a judgment of God, or, if you prefer 
the expression, a judgment of his moral government. A per- 
son thus hardened can no longer believe, ovx 70vvarto, for 
the very reason that at an earlier period when he could have 
done. so, he would not do it. Rom. 8: 7. 

V. 41. Isaiah gave utterance to that expression when he 
saw in vision the glory of God. Henee persons are liable to 
be misled, with Morus, Lampe and Kuinoel, to understand 
Joka avrov of the dev of God. This avrovd cannot, how- 
ever, be appropriately referred to any other subject than to 
the following moi avrov. And the subject of eg? avrov 
cannot possibly be God, but must be Christ. And hence we 
arrive at the conclusion that in the dvf« avrov also, Christ is 
to be regarded as the subject. It is then clear that John 
adds these words in order to justify the reference to Christ 
which he had made in the preceding sentence. And thus 
we are necessarily led to the assumption that in this place 
John, as is evidently done by Paul also, in 1 Cor. 10: 4, 
confirms the view which we have already given as grounded ; 
in some passages of the Old Testament, (see pp. 57 sq. of this 
Commentary,) viz. that under the former dispensation ‘all di- 
vine revelations proceeded from the Logos, and the entire 
government of the Theocracy was abi ke: by Him « as Me- 
diator. 

“V. 42, 43. An epanorthosis of v. 87, wherein he adduces 
the striking fact that the great, even rulers, were among his 
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adherents, but that they were prevented from professing their 
faith by that ground of unbelief which is so deeply seated in 
the depraved nature of man, and which reappears in every 
age—the same which the Lord himself so earnestly reproved 
3: 44—viz. joy in the honour of men. . 

-V. 44—50. ‘The ancient commentators, as Chrysostom, 
Calvin, Erasmus, Maldon., Lampe, ete. offer a conjecture 
here to which even Flatt is not opposed. They suppose that 
the words which follow were also spoken by Christ openly in 
some particular address. _ But there is much ‘against this as- 
sumption. After v. 36 Christ no longer appears publicly. 
The Evangelist added his own personal reflections at the 
close of his entire history of the public labours of the Re- 
deemer. Would he break in upon it yet again? Besides, 
this address contains nothing new. Neither can the alterna- 
tive ef Lampe‘and Heumann, who suppose that after having 
walked forward a distance Christ again stopped and addressed 
these words to the Jews, afford much satisfaction. From the 
position of the words themselves, as well as from the general 
character- of the whole clause, which contains little else than 
a repetition of what had been previously said, it is in the 
highest degree probable that the Evangelist designed yet 
once more to sum up in a general manner the doctrines of the 
Redeemer, for the special purpose of condemning that fear of 
man which he had before reproved in vy. 43. The aorist 
therefore has the sense of the pluperfect. The contents of 
this summary view then is the following: “ In my person 
the Most High God is himself revealed, and faith in me is 
light and life. He who-does not believe in me, is not con- 
demned by me. The existence of my saving doctrines which 
contain the only means of restoration for man, since he can- 
not procure it elsewhere—these, when his sins shall be re- 
vealed, will pronounce a judgment of condemnation against 
him who despises the only means of salvation. For my doc- 
trine is eternal life, (it is contained in it, comp. 17: 3,) and it 
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was given to me by God himself, so that I have spoken to 
men nothing else than the will of God.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The curtain has fallen before the theatre on which the 
public acts of Jesus were performed. The Evangelist now 
conducts us into the circle of his disciples, and communicates 
to us the awakening, the sublime, the consoling conversa- 
tions which the Redeemer, filled with love, had with them 
before his final departure. 

V.1. The first point to be settled here is the chronologi- 
cal arrangement, and especially to determine the question 
whether the ds/vov spoken of was the Paschal Supper of 
Jesus, of which the other Evangelists speak. Now although 
John gives us no intelligence in regard to the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, yet a doubt can scarcely exist that this 
dsinvoy was the very last which Christ had with his disciples 
—the Paschal Supper.. For after the discourses which fol- 
lowed it, he went into the garden upon the Mount of Olives, 
where he was betrayed, 18: 1; and John 13: 2I—26 is plain- 
ly identical with Matt. 26:21—23. Ifthen this was the last 
repast of Jesus, it must have been—assuming what is suf- 
ficiently established from the three first Gospels, that Christ 
celebrated the passover simultaneously with the Jews—held 
on the fourteenth day of the Month Nisan, the evening before 
the first festival day of the Passover. And, since on the day 
following that evening repast, [the Lord’s Supper,] the Re- 
deemer was taken prisoner, the crucifixion would have been 
completed on the first day of the Paschal festival. But how 
then shall we account for the fact that the Evangelist calls 
the time when the Passover was eaten 190 79 <ogrn¢ t. m., 
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before the feast of the Passover, whilst yet the festival com- 
menced on the very same evening on which they ate the 
Paschal Supper? This expression might lead to the conjec- 
ture that either the deimvoyv here mentioned was not the Pas- 
chal meal of which in general John does not speak, as is as- 
sumed by Bynaeus, Lightfoot, Heumann and others ; or,— 
' since this alternative is without probability in its favour— 
that Christ ate the Pachal lamb a day earlier than was custom- 
ary among the Jews. ~On this supposition then the ¢ruci- 
fixion would not have fallen upon the first festival day, but on 
the day previous. This last view has met with general ap- 
probation, less on account of this circumstance directly, than 
because of certain other passages in the writings of John, and 
on account of certain historical circumstances. It was first 
adopted in the Western Church and in Alexandria, afterwards 
by many Greek interpreters, and finally it has been defended 
by a whole cloud of modern Commentators. It may be found 
expressed in Tertullian, in the Auctor quaest. in N. T..(the 
Pseudo-Augustine,) in Clemens Alexandrinus, Apollinaris, 
Euthymius and many others. See Usteri, Comm. Crit. ¢. 1. 
It has since been maintained by Scaliger; Casaub., Cap- 
pellus, Lampe, Ernesti, Kuinoel and others. In addition to 
the phrase ago 179 é00779 before the feast, the following 
circumstances seem to favour this view: 1. In John 18: 28 
it is said that on the morning of the crucifixion-day the Jews 
did not wish to enter into the house of Pilate that they might 
not be polluted, add’ ive gaywou to neoxa ‘but that they 
might eat the Passover.’ Consequently the Jewish passover 
was not eaten until after the crucifixion, and the day of the 
crucifixion therefore would not be on the Paschal festival but 
the day previous. 2. In John 19; 14 the day of the crucifixion 
is called nagaoxeun tov naoyze ‘ the preparation of the Pass- 
over’ which seems to mean ‘‘the day preparatory to the 
Passover, the day before the Passover.” 3. In John 19: 31 
it is said of the day on which Jesus lay in the grave 7» yag 
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peyodn 7 Hucoa éxsivov tov GoParov ‘ for it was the great 
day of that Sabbath,’ probably for the reason that this Sab- 
bath was at the same time the first festival-day ; and we know 
that the first and-last days of the festival were esteemed espe- 
cially holy, John 7: 37. - Hence also it would follow that Jesus 
was crucified on the same day on which the Jews were accus- 
tomed to eat the Passover. 4. Had Jesus eaten the Passover 
atthe same time withthe Jews, it would follow that they cru- 
cified him on their holy feast-day. But this was accompanied 
with so many disturbing acts, and so many circumstances of 
excitement, that such a supposition cannot well be allowed. 

It must. be admitted that all these -considerations have 
weight. John does not say expressly that Christ celebrated 
the: Passover with his disciples; this we find in the first 
three Evangelists only. Acknowledging, as we do; the weight 
of those considerations, we must seek to harmonize the ex- 
pressions of the first Evangelists with those of John, either by 
assuming with the theologians above named, that Christ cel- 
ebrated the Passover with his disciples earlier than did the 
Jews ; or—and this will -hereafter be shewn to be the most 
correct mode of procedure— we must take the passages 
quoted from John in a different sense, for the conjecture of 
the ancient theologians Maldon., Calvin, Beza, Calov and 
others, that the Jews postponed the celebration of the Paschal 
supper until the first festival day, is forced and without au- 
thority. -He who should think neither the one nor the other 
supposition to be admissible, would find himself reduced to 
the necessity either ‘of calling in question with Bretschneider, 
the genuineness of John, or of doubting the credibility of the 
other Evangelists, as is done by De Wette, Usteri and Theile . 
Neues kritisches Journal by. Winer and Engelhardt, B. 2. 
St. 2. : 

Great difficulties lie in the way of assuming that Christ 
celebrated the passover earlier than the Jews. . Some sup- 
pose that Christ, foreseeing that his death would take place 
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on the proper festival day, arbitrarily ate the passover.by an- 
ticipation, to the end.that before his departure he might yet 
establish the Lord’s Supper as the antitypical symbol of the 
paschal feast. Gude, Dem. herm. quod Christus in. coena 
sua OTaveHoium@ agnum paschalem non comederit, Lips. 
1733. They believe that this can be proved from Matt. 26: 
18. Luke 22: 15. Others suppose that there was at that time 
a dispute between the Pharisees and the Sadducees in refer- 
ence to the Calender, in consequence of which the Saddu- 
cees celebrated the passover one day earlier. See particu- 
larly Iken, Dissert. phildlogico-theol. T. I. p. 337—471. 
Bochart, Hieroz.'T. Il. 1. 2. ¢. 53. Storr, Opuse. T. IIL. p. 
213 sq. But. the only foundation for this hypothesis is the 
circumstance thatthe Karaites—who are by some supposed 
to have sprung from the Sadducees—somewhere about the 
eighth century determined the time of the festival not accord- 
ing to the astronomical. calculations of the return of new- 
moon, but according to its actual and visible appearance in 
the heavens ;. whence it has been concluded that the Saddu- 
cees also, the conjectural ancestors of the Karaites, depart~ 
ed from the Pharisees in determining the time of the passo- 
ver. The insecure and flimsy character of this hypothesis 
is therefore at once evident. We may conclude from Jose- 
phus and Philo that all the Jews celebrated the passover at 
the same time. But had that conjecture even much more.to 
support it, still no satisfactory reason whatever could be as- 
signed why Christ should have followed the Sadducees rather 
than the others; unless, indeed, we should assume in addi- 
tion, that Christ was induced in this matter to follow the ex- 
ample of the Sadducees, from his strong desire to institute, 
previous to his death, a symbolic action referring to. the Pass- 
over. Finally; some, as Grotius, Hammond and Clericus, 
have recourse to the alternative of supposing that Christ cel- 
‘ebrated:such a passover as is done by the Jews of the pres- 
ent day; that is, they eat a common lamb not slain in the 
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temple, together with unleavened bread—a NAaOYa LynUovE- 
x0v not voor. But such a celebration of the passover 
naturally did not exist until after the temple was destroyed, 
and the slaying of sacrifices in that place was no longer pos- 
sible. And besides, the fact that according to Mark 34: 12 
and Luke 22:7, Christ causes preparatory arrangements to 
be made on the same day that the Jews ate the supper, is in 
opposition to this whole hypothesis of an anticipative passo- 
ver. For we read 7} 7juéoa ray aloumr, dv €dee OvVEcOas 
To maoye ‘the day of unleavened bread on which they were 
accustomed [it was necessary] to sacrifice the passover.’ 

If then the theory of an anticipative passover cannot be 
established, we must not on the other hand forthwith con- 
clude that Jesus did not celebrate the passover at all, and thus 
call in question the credibility of the authors of the three 
first gospels. The nature of the Sacred Supper of the Lord 
and its inward analogy to the Passover render it probable 
that it was instituted with reference to the passover. We 
cannot suppose that the authors were guilty of an error of 
memory in an action of such great importance, the referen- 
ces of which were moreover so characteristic, even in regard 
to the senses. All therefore that can be urged is, that whilst 
the authors themselves discovered in that last act of Jesus 
such a specific reference to the:passover which was just at 
hand, they transferred this connexion into their history Such 
@ serious accusation, however, against the compilers of the 
gospels cannot be admitted unless it be confirmed by proofs 
of similar falsifications in the Evangelical history ; nor can it 
be allowed as at all probable unless there is no other possible 
way in which to harmonize the gospel of John with the three 
earlier ones. But that such reconciliation is at least not.al- 
together impossible might be inferred from the circumstance 
that in the churches of Asia Minor, where the fourth: gospel 
was particularly well known, the belief existed that Jesus 
celebrated the passover simultaneously with the Jews. So 
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Polycrates, the Ephesian Bishop, in an epistle to Victor, Bish- 
_ op of Rome, Eusebius Hist. Eccl.1.5. c. 24; and the testi- 
mony of still earlier men, in all respects trust-worthy, which 
is quoted by him there. . Irenaeus in like manner, the disci- 
ple of Polycarp, in a fragment found in Eusebius as above, 
tells us that Polycarp, the disciple of John, when before Ani- 
cetus in Rome, referred to the fact that he, in company with 
the Apostle himself, had celebrated the festival of the passover 
simultaneously with the Jews. Evidently therefore those 
Christians did not find any contradiction between the gospel 
of John and the others; nay, we might even securely con- 
clude from this’tradition that John himself did not write any 
thing contradictory to the other Evangelists. If now we 
would pay any regard to the testimonies ofthe early church, 
the view of the churches in Asia Minor must under. all as- 
pects have more weight with us than that of the Western 
church, partly because the Apostle himself who is supposed 
to stand in contradiction to the three first Evangelists, lived 
in their very midst, and partly also, because in the Western 
church—their appeal to traditional transmission to the con- 
trary notwithstandiny—there was a polemico-dogmatical rea- 
son for the adoption of that view, viz., their opposition against 
the Jews, whereas the view of the Asiatic church evidently 
rests upon tradition alone. 

As we would now attempt a removal of those difficulties 
which stand in the way of our harmonizing John with the 
three first Evangelists, and which also oppose the. supposition 
that Christ ate the Passover with the Jews and was crucified 
upon the first day of the Paschal feast, so all that is necessa- 
ry for us to do here is to give an explanation of the phrase 
M00 17)¢ évoTNS t. . ‘ before the feast of the Passover’ with 
which our inquiry commenced, and then to explain the other 
- contested passages, John 18: 28. 19: 14 and 19: 31 in their 
respective places. Meanwhile, however, in order to have the 
whole investigation before us in connexion, we will here sub- 
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join a removal of the four difficult points above stated, and 
thus anticipate the exposition of those three passages of John. 
—lIn accordance with this plan we will first of all consider 
John 18: 28. Inthe New Testament we might suppose the 
expression geysir TO naoye to eat the passover, with the ar- 
ticle, to be used exclusively of a participation of the proper 
paschal repast; as by ro ma@oye also we are at once led to 
think of the paschal lamb. But the reasons above given, and 
the exegesis of John 13: 1 and 29 which is hereafter to fol- 
low, lead us to inquire whether another explanation may not 
be possible. Since the time of Bochart especially, and be- 
fore him by Toletus, Baronius and others, it has been cus- 
tomary to adduce the passages from 2 Chron. 35:8, 9. Deut. 
16: 1, 2, in order to prove that even in the Old Testament the 
noun MSS was not applied exclusively to the paschal lamb, 
but was used of other sacrifices also which were employed 
during the festival. As it regards 2 Chron. 35: 8, 9, the pas- 
sage does not indeed furnish any proof of the position assu- 
med ; for in that place sacrifices of cattle are expressly dis- 
tinguished from paschal lambs, as was remarked by Cud- 
worth already, who compares with itv. 18. But then when 
Cudworth, Lampe, Liicke and others, undertake to deny that 
the word has this signification in Deut. 16: 1, 2, they evident- 
ly go too far. Liicke is wrong in supposing here that MOS 
connected with mat signifies the festival; rather does it 
mean the festival-sacrificés among which are to be-under- 
stood paschal lambs, jNS, es well es other offerings. Mi- 
chaelis translates correctly : “‘ Sacrifice unto thy God the pas- 
chal offering of sheep, geats and cattle.” An additional 
proof in behalf of this view, as Bochart observes, is the fact 
that the following >> refersto MO=.- We find in the Rab- 
binical writings this same extended signification of mO=. 
In the Gemara Tr. Sebahim, f 99, 2. and Resch, Haschana 
f. 5, 2. we find the question HOB—"N2 wet does NIE mean? 
to which the answer is MOS W272 Y, pasehal sacrifices. An@ 
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the thosephot or marginal gloss on f. 50 makes this remark ; 
pa are here comprehended in the expression ND3., because 
in this place NCH comprises all the . sacrifices belonging to 
the Passover. So likewise in the passages Tr. Sebahim f. 
7, 2,and Menahoth f. 3, 1, we find the formula mop cw 
meaning, as a passover offering. For thus the phrase is to be 
translated in accordance with the Rabbinical use of language, 
comp, in the New Testament e. g. Matt. 10: 44, and not as 
Lightfoot does, sub nomine Paschae, Conformably then to 
this usage of language, one might understand by the expres- 
sion ro wa@07o in John, the offering which was brought upon 
the first day of the feast, and which was called. 43°40 .. In his 
commentary on the work Mog Maimonides treats of this Ha- 
giga in the tenth chapter. As it regards the article, it offers 
the Jess objection to this view from the fact that the Jews, 
when speaking of the paschal lamb alone, used NOB without 
the article ; thus in the.title of a little book on paschal rites, 
mos by m7 7Hd; and on the other hand the LXX trans- 
late HDB in Deut. 16:2 by x 0 xd¢oye with the article. Comp. 
also the omission of the article in éoyz77 Matt. 27: 15, with 
évim naaze John 18: 39. On. the other hand, however, it 
cannot be denied, that it is somewhat forced to take the .en- 
tire formula g wysty 10 naoye, which elsewhere usually 
means to partake of the paschal Jamb, in altogether a differ 
ent sense here without any farther grammatical signification, 
In opposition to the remark of Lticke, that in writing for the 
Greeks John expressed himself with less accuracy, it might 
be said that an ungrammatical use of an accustomed formu- 
la would have been much more indistinct for foreigners who 
knew nothing of the more extended use of M8, and who had 
still less knowledge of the hagiga than of the paschal lamb. 
In the mean time, however, there is stili one other circum- 
stance which comes to aid us in the establishment of our 
view ; it is noticed by Lightfoot, and Bynaeus, De morte 
Christi, 1. 3. c. 1. p. 13, and is the following, viz. the impurir 
a7 
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ty contracted by entering into the house of a heathen be- 
longed to the pit by20, Maimon. Pesach. c. 6. sect. I, to 
those impurities from which one could be cleansed upon the 
same day by ablution. If now this ro xooza was really the 
paschal supper, yet this did not take place until in the eve- 
ning, which according to the Jewish mode of reckoning was 
the commencement of a new day. ‘They may therefore have: 
purified themselves before it; which would have been im- 
possible if the hagiga were the thing spoken of. 

We now pass on to the second passage, John 19:14. If 
mogusxevn tT. 1. be here taken in the sense of the day be- 
fore the passover, this meaning of the expression is not yet 
fully established. ‘There is no passage wherein the Greek 
magaoxevn, signifies the day before a feast, and would 
therefore be equivalent to 7g00orov; although the Jews 
indeed had such preparatory feasts, and called them 373 
aiv nit. The other Evangelists, when relating the same 
circumstance, use maoaoxev7 in the ordinary sense of “the 
day before the Sabbath, Friday ;” Mark 15:42, Luke 23: 54, 
Matt. 27: 62. And below in v, 31 John himself evidently 
uses MALOUTLEVT) in this sense. Hence it is in fact rendered 
highly probable that in the present passage also me0aoxevy 
has the ordinary signification of Friday; and, as Toletus, 
Bochart, Bynaeus and Licke assume, that it refers to the 
following Sabbath alone. Consequently the gen. rod 7, 
must here be resolved into év rac Tl. the paschal Friday, that 
is, that Friday which was preparatory to the Sabbath which 
occurred in the paschal festival. Thus we find in Ignatius, 
Ep. ad Phil. c. 13, ca@faroy rov nacza for zy TO TAOZE, 
As soon as we think that the Jews employed megaoxeum ab~ 
solutely for Friday, this example will at once be seen to be 
analagous. 

We now turn to the third passage, John 19:31, We have 
already explained ‘on ‘7: 37 that usage of language in con= 
formity with which péya¢ was applied to festivals. The'sim. 
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ple question here is whether this epithet was applicable to 
the first day of the Passover festival alone, or whether it 
might be applied to the second also, Had John said a» yag 
4 yméon éxeivou tov oaBParou 7 meyadn év'ty €00t7), as in 
7: 37, we would indeed have been compelled to refer to the 
first or the Jast day of the festival, as those which were 
deemed peculiarly holy. But he simply says that the Sab-- 
bath was holy, which was equally true whether it occurred 
upon the second day of the festival or upon the first. Be 
sides, the second day had this peculiarity also, that on it the 
first sheaves of barley and offerings were brought, with which 
the harvest was opened ; in the performance of which act, if .. 
Jewish iestimony be credible, peculiar festival solemnities 
were employed. 

. The fourth objection, that, namely, such a various and 
noisome bustling activity as the accusation and condemnation 
of Jesus demanded, can hardly be supposed possible on the 
first day of the feast, was very strongly urged by Beza, Cal- 
ov and ethers. But Bochart already returned an answer to 
it, Hieroz. p. 568. ed. Leusd. Comp. Paulus, Comm. Th. 3. 
s. 550, and Guericke, iiber die Jetzte Mahlzeit Jesu, in Wi- 
ner’s Krit. Journal, B. 3. st.6..s.265. Concerning Sabbaths 
it may be ebserved, that things which had been commenced 
might be erded upon the Sabbath. Permission was also 
given to travel a sabbath-day’s journey. Cases were heard 
officially and judged upon the Sabbath. In the space be- 
tween the temple mount and the ante-court of the women, 
there was a 54925 W712, in which on Sabbaths and feast- 
days the judges were accustomed to sit for the purpose of 
exercising judgment; for on these days when the press of 
people was particularly great, their ordinary place of assem- 
bling was too narrow, as is observed in the Gemar. Sanhedr. 
88, 2. Where it is to be observed farther, as given by Bo- 
chart, that festival days were not holy in precisely the same 
degree as Sabbath days, and, that the nights of feast days had 
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not the same degree of importance as the days themselves. 
Again: certain transgressors were brought from the Province 
to Jerusalem and kept there, and were judged on a feast day 
when the people came together, as stated in the Mishna 
Sanhedr. c. 10. §§ 3,4. In Acts 12: 3 also it is stated that 
Herod caused Peter to-be seized on the feast days of un- 
leavened bread. According to John vii, the members of the 
Sanhedrim sent out servants to. apprehend Jesus on the 
nueva peyadn of the festival of the temple dedication. From 
16: 31 we learn that the Jews prepared to stone Christ on the 
same festival of the temple dedication, v. 22. Consequently 
we ean find nothing agaist the supposition that the Jews on 
their festival days entered into alf the business which the be- 
trayal and the condemnation of the Redeemer demanded, 
especially since his execution was performed by the Romans 
and was attended to by them. 

All that yet remams for eas ts to consider the passage 
whence our whole investigation has arisen, that in 13:1, 
where we find the expression 1g0 r7j¢ géo077¢. Even this by 
no means compels us to. assume that the de/mvey here spoken 
of was a meal different from that of the ordinary pasehal sup- 
per; rather, indeed, on comparison with v. 29, will the ex- 
pression be found to indicate plainly that the common pass- 
over meal is to be assumed—that which was eaten in the 
evening which commenced the 15th of Nisan. For we un- 
derstand the words 700 77/9 éog77$ as synonymous with évTw 
aeoeooti@. And this we do, partly because John had a 
short time before, m 12: 1, given the specific designation of 
time 7190 €£ nusgwy rov né6yxe, and hence in 13: 1 he would 
hardly have said in such general terms a@ time, a day before 
the feast, which however he must have done if the words 
were not precisely equivalent to éy rm mozogrip t. 1. ; and 
partly also because we see from v. 29 that this day could ac- 
tually have been none other than the mooe¢oreov. For on 
the night following this day, v. 27, Christ had said te Judas, 
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“what thou doest do quickly,” and according to v. 29 this 
was misapprehended by the Apostles, as if by using the words 
he did, Christ at that time, (at night, v. 30,) called upon him 
to go and purchase things necessary for the feast. But we 
can hardly suppose that the disciples would have thus mis- 
apprehended the words of Jesus had they not been conscious 
that even then on that night it was the highest time to make 
the necessary purchases. But the extreme time to make 
purchases for the feast did not commence until the evening 
which formed the commencement of the 15th of Nisan and 
followed upon the mgoeogrov; because indeed on the whole 
day of the mgoecgzcov there would have been time sufficient 
to make purchases... According to John, then, the day, on 
the evening of which Christ celebrated the csiavoyv as the or- 
dinary paschai supper with his disciples, was the mgozoorior. 
True indeed this evening itself, on which the dsinvoy was 
eaten, did not strictly belong to the mgoeoereov, but was the 
beginning of the 15th of Nisan ; nor does John by any means 
assert the contrary in 13:1, since the words of v.2, zat 
dsinvou yevouevou no longer necessarily belong to the words 
m0 dé 1H¢ éog71Hs 100 1. of v. 1, whose connexion need not 
extend farther than é/¢ redog jyannoey abrous.. Butif John 
also actually designed to represent the paschal meal as the 
mooedyreor, still all the result of our examination would 
remain the same ; for since, according to the Greek mode of 
reckoning time, feasts did not commence until the morning of 
the festal day, so John may have adopted their manner of 
thinking and may thus also have easily represented the pas- 
chal supper as a mgoeoyzcov. In the description which Jo- 
sephus gives of a Passover we find precisely such a separa- 
tion between the paschal supper and the éoguy itself, Antiq. 

1. 3. c. 10. § 5. where he says: dvadéyetrat tyv 10b naoya 7 
TOV agiuay foot. Moreover in Numb. 28: 17 the 15th of 
Nisan is called directly 31, because the festival commenced 
upon that day. After all that has been said it is plain that to 
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harmonize the eneonnnet John with that of the three first 
Evangelists, although not unattended with difficulties, is yet 
by no means impossible ; but on the contrary that there is 
much in favour of their accordance, and some things which 
even compel us to assume an agreement. 

{Nore.—Since the appearance of this attempt at recon- 
cilintion which was still set forth in the third edition of my 
Commentary, it, as well as all the earlier efforts, has been 
subjected to a renewed attack by Sieffert, Ueber den Ursprang 
des ersten kanonischen Evang. Kinigsb. 1831, who attempts 
to derive from the unsatisfactory character of the same, a 
leading proof in favour of the spuriousness of the gospel of © 
Matthew. At the same time, however, another essay has 
appeared, which without doubt harmonizes the account of 
John with that of the three first Evangelists in amore easy 
and simple manner than is here done, and which appears to 
place all farther hesitation on this point at an end; it is the 
treatise of Rauch, Ueber das letze Paschamahl, in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1832, 3 Heft, [translated for the Brericat 
Rerosrrory by Dr. Robinson, Vol. FV. Jan. I834.} The 
ehief point in this essay is the proof, that when the law of 
Moses commands, Lev. 23: 5. Numb. 9:3, the Passover to 
be eaten on the fourteenth of Nisan between the evenings, 
this does not mean the end of the fourteenth of Nisan, but 
the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth, 
as appears beyond all contradiction from Josephus, Ant IT.3, 
comp. Ant. IIT. 10. Tf this be true, as true it is, we then 
have at once an easy and unforced solution of all the diffieul- 
ties. The words mee 08 rA9 soerAS Tov neoye in 13: 1, 
designate the day before the feast, the proper paschal day, 
when the paschal lamb was eaten; and the words in 1&: Qa, 
ive Gapewoe tO WeoyE, do not refer to the paschal lamb, but 
to the other sacrifices. In 19: 4 nagaaxen) red neoye 
does not mean the preparation for the paschal lamb, but for 
the Passover feast in general; in 19:31 x@gaoxsvx is the 
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magusevn tov louffarov, and this is denominated yuéoe 
tov suffacov pmeyahn, because the feast fell thereon, and 
because it was indeed the first day of the festival, not the 
second. “ According to the account of the Evangelist John 
—these are the words of Rauch—Jesus therefore, as the law 
of Moses commanded and as all the Jews were accustomed 
to do, ate the paschal lamb with his disciples on the day be- 
fore the feast, in the first hours of the 14thof Nisan. On the 
- night following that, he was taken prisoner. On the morn- 
ing next succeeding this, therefore, (for the Passover feast 
commenced on the evening of the 15th,) on the day prepara- 
tory to the festival, augvoxevn 100 naoze, he was con- 
demned, was crucified; and on the afternoon of the same 
day, on the augcoxzevy, of the Sabbath which coincided with 
that of the feast, and consequently after the 9th hour of the 
day, he was taken down from the cross and laid in the tomb, 
Thos all was done in the space of a day, on the 14th of Ni- 
san, from the evening until the last hours of the same day be- 
fore the commencement of the 15th; or according to our 
mode of reckoning, from the evening of Thursday till towards 
the evening of Friday.” See farther on the manner in 
which the testimony of the first Evangelists harmonizes with 
that of John, in that instructive essay itself.] 

Ex 100 z06pou and of év 16 xoopw are designedly oppo- 
sed to each other: “ Whilst he himself goes up to a higher 
world, he proves to those whom he still leaves behind him 
here—he, the Messenger from Heaven who is going back to 
his heavenly home, gives to those whom he still Jeaves upon 
earth, an additional proof of his love.” “/4yuangy is here a 
designation of active love, and is therefore equivalent to a 
proof of love; so also in Classic Greek. John here speaks 
of a peculiar and visible proof of love which the Redeemer 
finally gave to his disciples. 

V. 2,3. Is the washing of the feet to be placed before the 
commencement of the repast, at which time it usually oceur- 
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red? Or in the middle of the meal, or at the end of it? 
The last view, which is adopted by Luther, Beza and others, 
is inadmissible on account of the subsequent context which 
represents Jesus as again eating, v.23; neither can it be 
placed before the beginning of the repast, for we are told in 
v. 4 that Jesus rose up from the table. It must therefore be 
put at the commencement of the meal, after they had been 
seated and just before they partook of the repast. “Lyvsvo 
Osinvov means “a meal was prepared, there was one;” yé- 
vouevou Osinvov may therefore refer to the moment when 
the meal was already closed, or to the moment when the ar- 
rangements had been made, or, as we prefer—to the moment 
when they had been seated and were prepared to partake of 
the repast. The remark on Judas is designed to prepare us 
for what follows ;’and perhaps also John wished to intimate 
that the fate of the Redeemer was fully decided with this res- 
olution of the traitor, and that thence proceeded the solemn 
words which he afterwards uttered. It appears moreover 
from a comparison of v. 27, that the blinded traitor, even af- 
ter he had permitted the black purpose to be formed in his 
heart, was still in conflict with himself, until finally the lying 
spirit rose victorious over the voice of God within him.— Lvdwe¢ 
here resumes the,sédoi¢ of v. 1, and expresses still more plain- 
ly the assurance which the Redeemer had of his going to the 
Father, in order to prove in the most striking manner the 
humility of Jesus by placing it in contrast with divine eleva- 
tion which stood before him. 

V. 4,5. The narrative here enters into the most graphic 
description of individual circumstances, and discovers to us 
the eye-witness; 7ogato wintecy is also graphic. Borne- 
mann, Ex. Rep. II. 299, refutes the false assumption of 
Schleusner and Kuinoel, that it is pleonastic. The design 
of the Redeemer in the performance of that sublime symbolic 
action to which he here proceeds, was the general one of pro- 
ducing upon his disciples in a manner that could not be ob- 
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literated an impression of that disposition which characteri- 
zed the whole life of the Son of God, and which in the Jan- 
guage of Chrysostom is 7] untno navrmy tov ayadav ‘the 
mother of all that is good,’ yy zai aoyrny nal téhog éqnosy 
EVAL ING AGETHS, HS tawecvogooovryy ‘lowliness of mind, 
which he said is the beginning and the end of virtue.’ In 
that moment when his agonizing Passion that was just be- 
fore him painfully oppressed the mind of the divine Saviour 
—moments in which it is most difficult for frail man to look 
away from himself and to direct a glance of affectionate and 
sympathizing anxiety towards ‘others—when, however, his 
soul was at the same time filled with its divine consciousness 
in view of that eternal glorification that should spring from 
his sufferings ;—in that moment when the intensest sorrow 
united with the highest elevation, showed in the most sub- 
lime manner the union of the Human and the Divine in the 
Redeemer, he stood up to set forth to his disciples and to all 
succeeding centuries the mystery of true human greatness in 
an-action that was full of significance. Whatever of great 
or of glorious antiquity has—a dying Epaminondes, a dying 
Socrates—vanishes ‘before this holy Ideal of the humbled 
Godhead, of the Divine Being in the form ofa servant. But 
although this act of the Redeemer had the general end as- 
signed, yet it is probable that this, as all his other acts, sprung 
out of some immediate occasion that offered. It is altogether 
probable that we should place here what is related by Luke 
22: 24 sq., and that consequently the immediate occasion 
which gave rise to that act, was the renewed expression of 
earthly and ambitious expectations which the disciples held 
out to themselves in view of the near glorification of Jesus. 
V. 6—10. When the disciples saw their Lord perform 
that office of humility, they all no doubt felt very: much em- 
barrassed on account of their reverence for him; and this hes- 
itation was increased from the circumstance that they did 
not immediately apprehend his design, But child-like as 
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they were, they permitted their divine Master to proceed. 
Pete er only, when his turn came, gave place to his excitable 
disposition and refused. The Redeemer pointed him to the 
explanation of this act, which he should afterwards receive. — 
But the ardent disciple was not able to humble his natural 
feelings in a child-like manner under that expression of his 
Lord. Calvin: laudabilis quidem modestia, nisi quovis cul- 
tu potior obedientia esset apud Deum, nisi haec vera et uni- 
ca humilitatis regula esset, subjicere nos in obsequium Dei. 
‘ Laudable indeed would his modesty have been, were not 
obedience before God superior to every other service ; were 
not this the only and true rule of humility i. e. to submit our- 
selves in reverence to the will of God.’ Christ now admon- 
ishes him with strictness, The fiery Peter then flies to the 
opposite extreme and knows no limit to his obedience. No 
doubt his consciousness of sin was awakened by those words; 
he understands the action of Christ according to the declara- 
tion of the Redeemer, as a means of obtaining a part in mm 
—of being freed from sin. Beng. : ex majestate Domini us- 
que adeo demissa Petro sensus impuritatis propriae obortus 
haec verba dictavit, conf. Luc..5: 8. ‘Seeing the majesty of 
the Lord humble itself to such a degree, a consciousness of 
his own impurity sprung up in the mind of Peter and dictated 
those words. Comp. Luke 5:8.’ The reply of Christ more- 
over leads to the supposition that Peter entertained such feel- 
ings on the occasion. Chrysostom: xai éy 17) nagaeTnose 
ogodvos, xai év tT) Ovyymonose og OdvotEges * vehement in 
his refusal to yield, and still more ardent in his concession.’ 
And afterwards he properly adds; ‘‘ Had Christ told Peter 
as areason for that act, that he wished to teach him humili- 
ty, the fiery disciple would not have been satisfied with it, 
but would have answered, ‘I can learn humility without havy- 
ing my feet washed.’”’ 

V. 10, 11. This expression appears dark. We may either 
regard it as the simple assignment of the external ground 
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why Christ washed nothing more than the feet in this action; 
or we may suppose in addition that it contains an allusion to ~ 
something spiritual. “O Ashouutvog he that is washed, can- 
not well be referred to the Jewish purifications before eating, 
Matt. 15:2. Mark 7: 8, which~ were called WAP, inasmuch 
as the word used to designate that ceremony is vinzeoPae ; 
but we should rather refer it to the 55°20 , the bathing of the 
entire body, Clericus ad h. ]., and hence also the expression 
xadao0s OAos clean every whit. He who has once bathed 
has nothing farther to do than to wash his feet if they have 
been soiled upon the way; or, as Beza explains it, he who 
has bathed his entire body, and then, as was customary 
among the ancients, has rubbed it, need do nothing farther 
then as a conclusion to wash his feet that have again become 
soiled. The sense would then be, as given by Theod. Mops., 
Kuinoel and Liicke : “ He who has bathed himself as you 
have done, has no necessity to have any thing more washed 
than his feet. You are all pure already.” But in the first 
place this sense is trivial. And besides, what follows is in 
opposition to it, for Aove Pas cannot be understood of the vin- 
téo0 as practised before eating ; but that the disciples should 
have bathed themselves before meal time, is a conjecture al- 
together without probability. Also from what is afterwards 
said in a spiritual sense “‘ and ye are pure,” it would be more 
natural to conclude that the preceding too had a spiritual re- 
ference, All the ancient commentators supposed that there 
was an inward sense connected with the external one. Un- 
der the word Aoto0at Chrysostom, Theophylact and Cyrill, 
understood the general forgiveness of sins ; under the phrase 
nodas vinteoOat washing the fect they understand the par- 
don of those transgressions which are of daily recurrence. 
In like manner Calvin, Grotius and Lampe. Others, as 
Theod. Mopsuest., Augustine and Gerhard, suppose that 
JovoOas has reference to baptism: If we assume that the 
exclamation of Peter was an expression of the feeling that he 
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stood in need of entire inward purification, we may then 
- gather the sense of the Lord’s answer. The nearest appro- 
priate sense is the common place one, that whosoever has 
bathed himself has no further occasion to wash any thing but 
his feet. The deeper sense is, that the disciples and Peter 
himself had been made participant of a renewing influence 
in the inward germ of their being; all that they required was, 
that what had commenced in them should be perfected, that 
it should interpenetrate the whole man in all his parts. Very 
explanatory is 15: 2,3. The Redeemer is now presented 
with the contrast between him, in the root of whose spiritual 
being renewal has commenced, and him who is depraved in 
the root of his mward man. Thus the transition to the men- 
tion of Judas was very natural. 

V. 12, 13, diaozadoy and xiyeog master and lord, are 
translations of the Hebrew titles "27, 27 and NW; Rabbi 
and lord, John 20: 16. 14:5, 8, which after the time of Sim- 
eon the son of Hillel, the Jewish literati attributed to them- 
selves, and of which they were exceedingly proud; Maimon- 
ides, Porta Mosis, ed. Poc. p. 54. Here, as also in Matt, 
23: 8, Christ applies it to himself in a higher sense, as the 
only true Teacher of mankind. 

V. 14—17. £7 with the indicative is here different from 
énsi ; the latter refers to the fact, the former to the idea, as 
in John 15:20. Since the fourth century many persons haye 
thought that they discovered in. these words a command for 
the performance of a specific rite. At thattime they washed 
the feet of the baptized after the example of Christ ; bat even 
then already that usage was rejected by very many, Augus- 
tine, Ep. 119 ad Januar. c. 18, See Bingham, Antig. Keel. 
T. IV. p. 394, and Lampe on the passage. The washing of 
feet remained in the Romish Church as a solemn act for the 
higher clergy and royal persons, (Bengel: magis: admiran- 
dus foret pontifex, unius regis quam. duodecim pauperum 
pedes seria humilitate lavans) ; and has been again resumed 
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among the evangelical of the Church of the Brethren. Lu- 
ther also commends it on Gen. 43: 24; yet only as an act of 
Jove in cases of absolute need, therefore as in 1 Tim. 5: 10. 
It is evident from v. 12, 15 and 17, that Christ designed to 
commend the disposition simply, which gave birth to his act; 
Keil. Opusc. I. 114. ‘Troderypa example, to be filled up as 
is done by Euth.: r7¢ €v ayany tanecvwoews ‘of humility 
in love.’ Being well aware how easy it is to receive this 
great truth of self-denial and humility into one’s knowledge, 
and to admire-it as a beautiful Ideal ; but feeling too the in- 
finite distance at which the aetual life too often stands from 
the idea, the Redeemer adds v. 17, : 

V..18. The mournful condition of his erring disciple 
constantly hovered before the affectionate mind of the Re- 
deemer. Of him—he says—it is not indeed true, that he 
can be made happy by obedience to those heavenly com- 
mands. He looks through all persons according to the in- 
most being of their souls: He did not select him to be one 

of his disciples through an error or oversight ; it was.so de- 
termined in the divine counsels. How is the extract from 
the Psalm to be understood? If we adhered to this passage 
alone, we would have no occasion to apprehend it in any 
other wise than as we have remarked on 2:17, ‘With words 
taken from the Old Testament, the Saviour, m a consecra- 
ted mode of expression, declares the fact, that in accordance 
with the divine plan he must, in order to suffer the deepest 
reproach and the bitterest sorrow, be betrayed by the hand 
of a friend, If, however, on a comparison with 17: 12 we 
should not be permitted to apprehend this declaration in a 
general way; itis still very evident that Christ declares 
that the Psalmist foretold his betrayal by the hand of-a friend. 
If this be so, the question thence arises, Does this psalm, and 
also the Messianic psalms generally, refer directly or indi- 
rectly to the Messiah? We adopt the last view, as has been 
already done by so many teachers in the Church both of the 
28 
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oldest, the middle and the most neceah times. We consider 
the psalms as Songs of David composed in reference to him- 
self; in which, however, the Spirit of God that moved within 
him often elevated him in such a manner that he gave utter- 
ance to expressions which were applicable to himself in a very 
general ‘sense only, but which in their highest and most proper 
sense found their fulfilment in his antetype, the Messiah. 
Thus, for example, the expressions in Ps. 22; 17, 19, are re- 
ferable to David only in a very hyperbolical manner, whilst 
they were in the strictest sense fulfilled in Christ —The dog- 
matical difficulty might here be raised, If it wasa part of the 
divine government of the world that the child of perdition 
should betray the Redeemer, and did God foresee it so cer- 
tainly that he even caused it to be foretold by his prophet, 
how then could liberty or freedom of will consist with it? An 
extended answer to this query belongs to the department of 
doctrinal theology. All that-we shall here offer is, That if 
the Personality of the human spirit, which on the one hand 
we assume as certain, is not destroyed by the fact that on the 
other hand we live and move and have our being in God ; so 
when we on the one hand assume an entire dependence, 
and on the ‘other the relative Z’cedom of man, no contradic« 
tory proposition does thence arise, but each side of the con- 
sideration has its truath=The words are from Ps. 41: 10; the 
verse réfers either to the betrayal of Mephiboseth or Ahito- 
phel. ‘To eat with any one” is here a figure of confiding 
trust, as the ancients were accustomed to say @vy9 OvoOoLTOS 
“oi ovonovdos ‘aman that eats and drinks with you; in 
the psalm “ the eating of my bread” refers to acts of benevo- 
lence performed. “Exaloeey tiv aréovar, apy b 7a, Fito 
strike, to kick, of horses.” John here departs altogether 
from the LXX. He in some instances seems to have trans- 
lated freely from the Hebrew; thus in 19: 37.- On his cita- 
tions see Eichhorn Bibl. B. 2. s..1001.  *_442’ is an ellipsis 
common everywhere in the New Testament, and called forth 
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by an active emotion, where we are to supply yéyove tovro, 
comp. e. g. 15: 25, In this and in.other similar passages 9 
yoogn strictly means locus scripturae sacrae ; Bretschneider 
says, s. h.v., that » ygog7 designates the whole of the sacred 
writings of the Old Testament in only one instance; but we 
understand this expression as well as the 25027 in Rabbin- 
ical citations, and also the common mode of quoting among 
us“‘ the Scriptures say,” as having in all instances the prima- 
ry signification-of the whole of the Scriptures. 

V.19. On 6ce éyod efue seecon 4: 26. If Christ had been 
betrayed by one of his own disciples without any previous in- 
timation, it might have- misled the others. He therefore 
makes known beforehand this his fate which others could not 
foresee. ‘The heathen did im fact argue against Christ on 
this-very ground, as Celsus in Orig. c. Cels. 1.2. c.11; to 
which Origen gives a beautiful answer. Hence we must un- 
derstand meorevecy in a negative sense, “ that ye may not be 
led astray ;’’ comp. 14:29. °Amaere has the force of core 
Among ancient translators the Aethiopic is the only one who 


expressed this sense, for he has’ PAK. Its signification is 
perhaps the same in 14: 7, where the Aethiopic translates in 
like manner; comp. Rev. 14: 13, also in the Classics, see 
Passow s. h. v. 

VY. 20. These words seem to have so little connexion with 
the preceding context, that even the elder commentators, as 
Calvin, conjectured that John omitted some intervening mem- 
bers of Christ’s discourse, and that he gives this passage out 
of its appropriate connexion ; evangelistae interdum diversas 
sententias truncatim congerunt, “the Evangelists sometimes 
place disjointed expressions in immediate connexion.’ More 
recent ones, as Gabler and Kuinoel, suppose it to be a gloss 
from Matt. 10: 40. But to say nothing of the fact that exter- 
nal authority furnishes no countenance to that conjecture, 
yet the gloss itself would in ¢his passage be without any end. 
it were therefore better to assume the omission of certain in- 
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termediate members; and then it would be the duty of the 
commentator to supply these, to search out a possible transi+ 
tion in the thought. Such transitioti may, however, be point- 
ed out even though we should not supply any farther inter- 
mediate members. With the ancients Euth., Lampe and 
Heumanny we might say, The mention of the traitor was sim- 
ply an episode; Christ now returns to the apostolic office of 
which ke had spoken inv. 16. He them subjoins these words 
as an encouragement to his disciples to remain firm, in that 
he exhibitsto them the greatness of their calling. Storr un- 
derstands it in like manner in Flatt’s Magazine St. 7s. 76. 
What Calvin says is much the same : voluit Christus offendi- 
culo medert. Plus satis apparet quam teneri simus ad reci- 
pienda ex malis exemplis vulnera ; ita fit ut anius homims 
defectio ducentis aliis letale infligat vulnus ad exstinguen- 
dam eorum fidem, decem autem viginti. piorum hominum 
constantia vix unum aedificet. 

V. 2t—26.. The condition of that disciple so deeply 
sunken in sin constantly floated before the Redeemer’s eye. 
Never is it the feeling of aroused indignation which the hea- 
venly and affectionate Saviour manifests tewards the traitor ; 
it is always that of affectionate sorrow which constantly re- 
news its attempts to make a moving impression upon his de- 
praved heart. But as the feelings of the Redeemer become 
more solemn and more ardent, the more oppressive becomes 
the presence of him upon whom even the last great proof of 
humble love, the washing of his feet, had produced no influ- 
ence. He wishes him to withdraw from the circle of those 
who loved and were beloved by him; this is very evident 
from v. 27, and may even be apprehended here. He now in 
a very definite manner gives utterance to the fearful thought 
that one of the holy and beloved circle would prove a traitor. 
But the moment was such a solemn one, and their reverence 
for him was so great, that they dared not ask who. Finally, 
desire again impelled the fiery Peter, but he did not venture 
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to propose the question himself; he called upon him by whom 
Jesus might be approached with the greatest confidence and 
to whom he communicated with the tenderest love. He was 
reclining at the table in such a manner that he had his head 
on the breast of his Master; he could therefore ask him in 
a low and soft voice. It is probable that the answer of Jesus 
was also uttered only half aloud.— /uaortvenos, used of ev- 
ery solemn declaration. Here it serves to make the dis- 
course solemn. The wodtov sop was a morsel of unleaven- 
ed bread. After the second cup of wine at the paschal meal 
the father of the house took a. piece of unleavened bread, 
broke it in pieces, and gave a bit to each one of those present 
it was commonly dipped in the broth, noOinm. Perhaps it 
was Judas’ turn to receive it. If we may suppose that Mat- 
thew has constructed his narrative with accuracy, éovov- 
tov (whilst they were eating,) in Matt. 26: 26.would conduct 
as to the conclusion. that the dividing of the bread at the 
Lord’s supper was the very‘same which is here spoken of. 
And on the other hand if Luke were correct in placing the 
distribution of the wine after the supper, 22: 20, we should 
be led to think of the third or fourth cup of wine which was 
drunken at the close of the paschal meal. On this supposi- 
tion then the first celebration of the Lord’s Supper was nota 
specific and separate act, but was performed in order after 
the paschal meal. In this case we might conclude with safe- 
ty that the traitor who went out after the sop did not partake 
of the cup. It were also exceedingly doubtful whether he 
was present at the words of the institution of the Supper, 
which Christ may have pronounced not until after he had 
given to each of the others their appropriate portion. | Per- 
haps Christ’s pressing upon Judas, v. 27, to withdraw from 
the assembly, may have been made for the very reason that 
he should have no more part in the holy Supper. 

V. 27—80. The heart of the traitor which had still to 
struggle against. the feelings of affectionate reverence, did 
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not fully yield eet up-to the black capig until after he’ 
had received the morsel or sop. Nor is it at all improbable, 

as is remarked by Theod. Mopsuest., that Judas, observing 
the soft question of John and the meaning of the morsel, at 
that very moment when’he saw himself marked out before 
the other apostles—a circumstance which the tender love of 
Christ had hitherto entirely suppressed and even now did 
not permit to be done very openly—burned out in wrath, 

and became firmly fixed in his determination. Christ could 
now no longer endure -his presence ; he wished to make 
known directly to his beloved the anguish of love which he 
felt at his departure from_ them, he wished to speak of the 
sublime effects which his death would work out for the hu- 
man race. How could he do it then, when that person was 
present who occasioned that anguish, and who, could he 
have seen the blessings which the divine wisdom would evolve 
from his wickedness, might have deemed himself the beney- 
olent promoter of good? He told him therefore—though not 
indeed without the last look of love and seriousness—to go. 
Chrys.: TO moinoor Ta@YLOY Gt TOOErErTaNIOS Ov- 
62 ovuovisvorros, aha ovecdlfavreg xai decxvdovrog, Ore 
avrog wey £Boviero drogdwoacGas, Ereidy 02 adtog@arasg 
sizer, aginoey evror. We may see how far such a Judas- 
act was removed from the child-like souls of the other Apos- 
tles, from the circumstance that they did not in the least an- 
ticipate what the traitor designed to do, and that even John 
did not at least expect it so soon. Hence their conjec- 
tures, formed in embarrassment and without any conception 
of what was to be done. On this occasion Jesus had not 
commanded all the necessary preparations to be made for the 
feast; they therefore supposed that perhaps Judas was to pur- 
chase something before the commencement of the festival 
day. That night it is true was itself holy ; but the nights 
preceding the feast days were not esteemed holy in the same 


degree with the days themselves, and so the Apostles in their 
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embarrassment may easily have thought on such an occur- 
rence although. it was unusual. -Quite as unfounded was the 
other conjecture also, that he was to distribute alms by night. 
—The time of the repast begun late in the evening, and it was 
still in its midst; the night then had already set in when the 
traitor separated himself from the circle of humility and love, 
and through the lonesome darkness hastened to the enemies 
of Jesus. 

Ae, 31,32. With the human feeling of anguish and of 
sitetihic there was always united at the same time in the Re- 
deemer the divine consciousnes that he should achieve a vic- 
tory from whence blessings would flow to the whole human 
race. Now the one and now the other gained the ascendan- 
cy. Whenever the traitor had withdrawn, and with that the 
certainty of his horrible deed was fully determined, then the 
divine consciousness of victory rose triumphant. He says, 
“Jn this moment the glorification of the Messiah has com- 
menced in the sufferings of his humbled humanity. . God has 
become glorified in man through the realization of the Ideal 
of humanity ; and again God will glorify man in himself by 
elevating him to the divine glory.” . With Erasmus and oth- 
ers we may translate the év with ovrw and éaur@ by per, 
At-the same-time, however, it may stand in its own appropri- 
ate sense, as Calvin and Beza suppose. In that the Re- 
deemer, in the heaviest suffering, realized the Ideal of a per- 
fect holiness, and bore the guilty foal of humanity, he again 
conducted human nature back to the divine archetype, and 
in this wise glorified God in humanity. And whilst God on 
the other hand received to himself in his seat of glory the 
Redeemer, who in the midst of all these sufferings pressed on 
as conquerer ; so the human nature was glorified in God. 
In Phil. 2: 11 we are told that the recognition of Christ in 
his glory by all creatures takes place -€¢s dokay Peov mAateos 

‘to the glory of God the Father.’ - Parallel in some measure 
_ js 17: 1; comp. also the remarks on dofa on 1: 14. 
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_V.33. The Redeemer casts a look at those by whom he is 
surrounded; the tone of separation is sorrowful and affecting. 
He incidentally avails himself of such words as he had pre- 
viously addressed to the Jews on another occasion, and in 
another connexion, and by so doing calls those words to re 
membrance ; 8:21. Comp. 7: 33. Those whom he loved 
could not immediately be elevated with him to the place of 
glory. 

V.34. In the first place, as it respects the construction 
of this’verse, here, as frequently elsewhere, v. 29. 2 John v. 
6, there is a transposition of “ya, so that it ought to read ‘ve, 
uadus nyatno vuas, xel vusisayanare ahdniovg. Comp. 
the parallel passages 15: 12, also 1 John 3: 16, 23.—The 
Redeemer had spoken of the fact that in a short time his dis- 
ciples would have him with them no more; he now presses 
upon them the more earnestly to cleave to each other in the 
spirit of that love which goes forth from him, and thus to 
preserve an invisible communion with him: There was to - 
bevan entirely new manifestation of love, through which the 
disciples should be chained one to another ; such a peculiar 
manifestation of love that thenceforward the members of 
Christ should be known by its exhibition as such. A love 
—as Christ says—like unto his own; a love which would de- 
ny itself even unto death for those who were near to it. In 
how far now can Christ denominate his command anew one? 
Some suppose in ‘so far as he. does not here speak of a gene- 
ral or universal love, but directs his disciples to the exercise 
of love among themselves. So Grotius. But how could he 
denominate the command of particular Jove in opposition to 
universal love a.new one, whilst yet particular love was not 
only known to the Jews but was even carried by them to an 
excessive degree? Others suppose, of whom Clericus is 
one, that Christ calls his command new because love between 
Jewish and heathen Christians was at the same time promo- 
ted by the commendation of Christian brotherly love. This 
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was indeed a consequence of the command; but the com- ° 
‘mand itself could not on that account be called new. Inas- 
much as Christ sets forth his own love as the measure of the 
brotherly love which he commends, it is clear that the new- 
“ness of the command consists in the degree of love which 
he designates, 15: 12, 13; and since in the new covenant 
every command is a promise, because grace certainly brings 
the fulfilment with it, so the Redeemer here says at the same 
‘time that a new power of love shall-go forth from him. The 
remarks of the ancient commentators are therefore excellent. 
First on the connexion with what precedes. Chrys. : ¢:re¢d] 
yao ig Yoguov avrovs Eumegély E(KOG HY TATA axOLOVTAS, 
«oS Zonpmovs avrovg wéddoveas éosoOar, nagauvOsizas av~ 
TOVS, Ty Navrwy Tov ayudar Olav xul aogakeav nEQi- 
Ballo wvrorg THY ayaNNHY, WS AY El EhEzEY, " Adyeive dmvov- 
10g éuov, ad eav ayanare akinious, éoso8s Coyveol. Then 
on the newness of the command, Theophyl. : énsidav aimcogn- 
Gey av 106, 7 OG nairny evtokny Ol0Ms, w xUoLE, THY ayanny, 
nv nal év a] madkave vevowodsrnevny oldauer ; Enepeget. 
” Ore ner) co Eyes nyannoe vuas, iva nal addnjdoug GYOMATE. 
Cyrill: evo «tHg ayanns Unagzer 10 uérgov. Then on 
the relation of the New Covenant to the old in this respect, 
Cyril: pehhov avofaivery ELS OUOAVOYS, Demehoov Tuva May 
10¢ ayattoo tov ons ayanns moonurasanherat vouor, ayanns 
62 00 1g xaTa VOMOY, GAG TS vmeO vouov, “Luxe mev ya0 
10 Ayannoessg tov nAnoloy ws éavrory, evravOu O€ 10, Ka~ 
Ing jyannou vuas, ovy WS Eavrory oh UMEQ Ear- 
rov, There are two attributes of the living God which mor- 
al self-consciousness reveals to every man, upon which rests 
every religious relation of man to God, but of which a recom- 
pense is impossible to man given over to himself—viz. Right- 
eousness and Love. The reality of the one is in an especial 
manner revealed by the Old Covenant, the reality of the oth- 
er by the New; yet in such a way that the character of the 
one revelation does not exclude that of the other. From 
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righteousness springs the Law, as the norm of the relation 
of man.to God, and Right, as the norm of the relation 
of man to man, the maxim of which is, as you to me so I to 
you. From love springs, as the norm of the relation of « 
man to God, redemption from sin, and love, as the norm of 
the relation of man to man, whose~maxim is, whatsoever you 
wish that others should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 
Thus far can that saying of the ancient Fathers be justified, 
that the command of the Old Covenant was to love your 
neighbour as yourself, but that of the New—in so far as it 
teaches the exercise of self-denial out of love—to love him 
more than yourself, (strictly taken, however, it must not be.) 
Such commentators as are inclined to remove by external 
means those difficulties which admit of solution only by an 
entrance into the inward connexion, have sought to force ar- 
tificial explanations upon the meaning of xeevog; comp. 1 
John 2: 7,8. Thus many have wished to take it in the sense 
of excellent, glorious, according to Ps. 33: 3. Rev. 5:9; of 
this class are Hackspan, Suicer and others. Others, as Mal- 
don. and Berger, render it new, equivalent to being renewed, 
therefore the adjective for the adverb; against this see Wi- 
ner 3d Ausg. s. 388. After the example of Heumann, there 
have been many, as Michaelis and Semler, who wished to 
understand évroA» in the signification of legacy. Comp. on 
this expression what Knapp says on correct exegesis, Scripta 
varii Argum. p. 369. 

V. 35. Acts 4:32. 2:47. Comp. Neander’s Denkwiirdig- 
keiten, Th. I. s. 97. It is-well known that a common ex- 
pression-among the heathen, Tertul. Apolog. c. 39, was : 
“See how these Christians love one-another, -and ‘how they 
are ready to die for each other.”” Lucian in his Pereg. re- 
marks scoffingly of the Christians, “ their lawgiver persuaded 
them that they are all brethren.” In Minutius Felix a heathen 
says of Christians, “ they love each other even before they are 
acquainted,” Comp. the remarks on 17: 21. 
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V.36—88. Although Christ had expressed himself with 
sufficient accuracy and plainness in reference to his ap- 
proaching death, yet the disciples, who were still warped by 
their earlier Messianic representations, could not understand 
his words entirely as they ought. \ Possibly-they thought only 
upon a temporary removal of the- Redeemer, through which 
he.might escape from treason. ‘Therefore the fiery Peter 
wishes to lead the Lord to a still more definite explanation ; 
and as he perhaps gathered from Christ’s evasive answer that 
danger was connected with the removal of his beloved Mas- 
ter, he willingly offers his own life in his behalf. But Christ, 
looking through the soul, saw that this offer of friendship 
sprung more from a swell of generous feelimg than from a 
will firmly grounded; he therefore warns the disciple to at- 
tend to his heart. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Verse 1. On the first seven verses of this chapter compare 
the treatise of Knapp in his Scripta Varii Argum. p. 304.— 
The disciples had becoine very much distressed on account 
of what the Redeemer had before said, 13:33, and on account 
of the sorrowful aspect which his conversation with Peter had 
assumed. . He now encourages them. -Many regard meorev- 
été in the first member as being in the Indicative ; thus the 
Vulgate, Erasmus, Beza and Grotius, and translate accord- 
ingly, ‘‘ As pious Israelites ye do indeed believe in God ; so 
believe also in me.” But then the Saviour is here speaking of 
faithful confidence in the hour of trial and temptation. The 
Apostles lacked in this, the consequence of which would of 
itself have been a faithful reliance upon the words of Jesus. 
It is most natural therefore to understand it in both cases as 
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the Imperative, like ragaco¢o0w. Sv the Syriac version 
and the Greek interpreters: ‘in this time of contemplate 
faith in God, and:by means of that trust also in me.’ 

V.2. The consolation which Christ gives to his divoigges 
is, that they should afterwards follow him into the kingdom 
of God, the place of blessedness, o/xia rou mareos mov. 
Moval mansions, like the oxnvai aéoveoe in Luke 16:9. 
The dwellings in the heavenly Jerusalem were by the Jews 
denominated 777919 habitations. IJolioi many, here cannot — 
mean many different kinds, (Clemens Alexandrinus already, 
and Theodoret, Basil and others, supposed that it designated 
aEsmpatary dcapogui differences of degree); for this would not 
be appropriate to the context. Euth. remarks correctly txa- 
val dskao9at xul UMas, CUPEOOMEvOUS Hury ae ‘adapted to 
receive you also, that we may be together forever,’—By. the 
elder commentators the succeeding member was commonly 
so construed as to connect mogevouce éxou. with einov. In 
this they were supported by the reading of a ore before mo- 
oevourae, which was apprehended «/dexac, and which was 
found in the Codd. ABDKL, in the Vulgate, in the Syriac 
and other versions. Two interpretations were then possible, 
Erasmus: non mihi uni, sed omnibus item meis locus est ; 
quod si.secus esset, dixissem me jam abire ad parandas eas 
mansiones. ‘There is a place, not for me alone, but likewise 
for all those who are my friends. Had it been otherwise I 
would have said, I now go to prepare those mansions for you.’ 
Luther: ‘ Although the habitations were not then prepared, 
nevertheless do you still believe that I have power sufficient 
to prepare them.” But this sense is not appropriate ; 
for it is a certain truth expressed in v. 3 also, that Christ 
goes before to prepare heavenly habitations for the faithful. 
Others, as Mosheim and Ernesti, place an interrogation 
mark, ‘‘ Were it not so, would I then have said to you, I 
go away etc?” But Christ had not yet said this. It is there- 
fore altogether best to place a period after vm7y, as Laur, 
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Valla, Calvin, Knapp and others do. Calvin: si me unum 
maneret coelestis gloria, nollem vos frustrari, ‘ If celestial — 
glory awaited me alone, I would be unwilling to frustrate 
your hopes.’ We must here represent to ourselves the kind 
and confident discourse of the paternal Friend to child-like 
and weak minds. Luther: ‘he speaks as he must who 
wishes to charm and attract the simple.” a od 
V.3. The elder interpreters could here think of nothing 
but the re-appearance of Christ at the end of the world; but 
“there is nothing in this discourse, which, on account se the 
weakness of the disciples only is clothed in child-like and 
figurative representations, that compels us to urge the thought 
of his return in that manner. Every efficient agency of the 
Son of God is a coming of him, just as subsequently the out- 
pourings of his Spirit is called a coming, a re-appearance, v. 
18, comp. 16: 22. Hence the mention of his re-coming here 
only served to represent in a more interesting and attractive 
manner, his transition from the sufferings of this life to the 
glory of the future. Comp. 1 Thess. 4: 17. ’ 
V.4, 5. This isthe result of the last discourses of the 
Redeemer : ‘‘ Now then do ye know what a sublime and bless- 
ed import my Passion has, both in reference to you and in 
reference to myself. It opens to us all the way to an eternal 
glory.” It is not improbable that Christ uttered these words 
designedly in order to lead the Apostles, in regard to whom 
he was well aware that they did not yet fully enter into the 
sense of his words, to propose still farther questions. Thom- 
as, whom the Evangelical history represents to us as a reflect- 
ing man, in whom, however, the understanding [notthe Rea- 
son] predominated, first takes up the words of Christ, and, 
uncertain whether the Saviour meant heaven or a better 
place upon earth, he wishes to receive some more definite 
designation of the place. 
V.6. The disciples who clave to the earth wished to 
know some external entrance into the kingdom of God, by 
29 
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which they might be able to follow their Lord. He then di- 
rects them tothe spiritual and inward nature of the way, by 
means of which in his own manifestation the kingdom of God 
and the glory of the same was opened unto the human race 
which stood in need of salvation. His whole existence, in 
which the Divine appeared as one with the Human, pointed 
out to the person who seriously reflected, the only entrance 
to true happiness. Whosoever reflects upon such a heavenly 
life and being as were those of the Redeemer, and suffers 
the beams of divine revelation which were impressed upon 
them to enter into his own heart, he experiences that he has 
inwardly entered into communion with a higher realm, 
* Adj Peca and Gon truth and life, must therefore be taken as 
epexegetical, in accordance with the explanation which has 
already been given of both words, 1: 4. Nor is the article, 
which is found connected with each of the three words, to be 
overlooked. ‘To humanity Christ is in an absolute sense the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. Whilst in no other point of hu- 
manity does the truth appear perfectly unmingled, and con- 
sequently whilst there is elsewhere no other archetypal life, 
in Him on the other hand are found both the Truth and the 
Life. And in consequence of these very attributes he is for 
the believing world a transition-point to the’ Father. And 
besides him, moreover, there is no other true point of transi- 
tion, because elsewhere universally the truth is more or less 
commingled with impurer elements, and the life is therefore 
imperfect. Such, we may say, is the fore-ground of this infin- 
itely. profound declaration. In opposition to the. superficial 
exegesis of this text, which has passed from Grotius to the re- 
cent commentators, Rosenmueller, Lange and Kuinoel: dux 
viae certae ad felicitatem aeternam ‘ he who points out the 
true way to eternal felicity, and according to which Christ 
is a teacher differing from human teachers only in degree, 
compare the excellent remarks of Luther on the passage. 
Calvin: summa hujus sententiae est, quisquis potitur Christo, 
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nihil illi deesse. Ponit autem tres gradus, ac si principium 
se esse diceret, ac medium et finem; unde sequitur ab ipso 
incipiendum esse, in eodem pergendum et desinendum. 
Non est certe expetenda altior sapientia quam quae nos ad 
vitam aeternam ducat: hance in se inveniri testatur. Jam 
vitae obtinendae ratio est, uf simus novae creaturae: hoc 
quoque non alibi quaerendum esse pronunciat, et simul viam 
se esse admonet, qua sola illue pervenire liceat. ‘The sum 
of the expression is this: whosoever possesses Christ lacks in 
nothing. But he marks three grades or degrees, and says as 
at were that he is the beginning and the middle and the end. 
Whence it follews that the commencement is to be from him; 
in him it is to be continued and ended. A loftier wisdom is 
certainly net to be desired than that which conducts us to 
eternal life; but he declares that this is te be found ir him- 
self. The mode now of obtaining life is, that we become 
mew creatures; and we are assured that this also is not else- 
where to be sought, whilst at the same time he declares that 
he is the only way by which it is possible to attain to it.” 
V.7. The Lord here repeats to the disciples what he 
had frequently before said to the Jews. We must not with 
Luther, De Wette and Kuinoel, construe éyvwxecre “if ye 
knew,” but, “if ye had known.”—In the second part of the 
verse, Semler, Rosenmueller and Kuinoel, take the present 
and perfect in the signification of the future. ‘The conjec- 
ture does indeed force itself upon our consideration, that the 
Redeemer here spoke of a subsequent lumination by the 
Spirit. “Arugre offers no objection to this. In prophetic 
intuition the future is present. Precisely in this manner is 
anaote found in reference to a future occurrence, Matt. 26: 
64, comp. John 1: 52. But in like manner the present and 
perfect would not prevent us from referring the expression to 
the future ; only we dare not assume an appropriate enallage 
temporum. ‘The Prophet beholds the future as a present al- 
ready completed. The rather is this view to be adopted and ap- 
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proved since the Redeemer designed to say, even now already, 
in this last time of suffering and of conflict, the Father will 
more and more reveal himself to the disciplesin the manifesta- 
tion of the Son, until this shall be perfected on the day of Pente- 
cost. Luther: “although you apprehend and hold my words in 
a weak manner only, yet you know me, and in so far as you 
know me you know the Father also.” Here, as also in 13: 
19, many interpreters have taken a7ecze in the sense of eo- 
te; nor is this entirely inadmissible. But according to our 
mode of apprehending the place, the sense is still better if we 
hold on to its appropriate signification. “Ogey as in 6: 36, 40. 

V.8,9. Itis easy to see how little the disciples were 
able -to ascend the height towards which Christ’s words 
would draw them. Philip, who in 6:7 is represented to us 
as a man cleaving to the things of sense, takes up the expres- 
sion of Christ; his request contains something child-like, but 
at the same time also involves the sensuous mode of represen- 
tation. “Aoxsi ruiy is equivalent to saying, “We do not 
yet understand ‘any thing at all of what you have promis- 
ed us.” ; 

V.10,11. The words here spoken by the Redeemer 
unveil the hidden God to every one who has a Sense capa- 
ble of receiving him. Qn listening to the revelations of 
Christ every unblinded man is filled with the perception or 
apprehension of an unearthly power—the apprehension that 
God is himself developed in them. Hf, however, this is not 
recognized—says Christ—yet in his conduct and conversa- 
tion, in the whole course of his life, the streaming forth ofa 
concealed glory must be perceived; yet must-a human life 
which appears as a pure fountain of humility and love, and 
which has been accompanied with such varied proofs of un- 
earthly power, awaken in the beholder an apprehension of 
the nature of God himself—T hose commentators who wish 
to understand by the word égya “ the occupation of better- 
ing men,” or the instructions of Jesus, may with some sem- 
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dlance of probability appeal to v.10, where é7juara stands in 
the negative clause and ¢yyu in the positive ; the two there- 
fore seem to be parallel. But still it cannot thence be shown 
that éoya is altogether the same as érjmara, just as little as 
Aahetv and xoveiy in 8: 38 can be proved the same. On the 
contrary it is here the case, as has been elsewhere remarked, 
that ¢o¢ya embraces all the acts and agency of Christ, and as 
a consequence gxjucte is. comprehended in the é¢yorg as a 
subordinate conception. 

_ V.12. The double ausjy refers to something very extra- 
ordinary, very hard to be believed. Faith is such an extraor- 
dinary power, that having become participant of his Spirit 
through it, the disciples of the Lord would be able to effect 
even greater-things than he had done. The question here 
arises, How is weiCova greater to be understood? The old- 
er writers refer it to certain miraculous works more striking 
to the eye, which should be performed by the disciples ; such 
as the healing effected by Peter merely by his shadow, the 
speaking in strange tongues, etc. Such is the view of Eras- 
mus, Bengel and others. But in regard to many miracles it 
were not possible to determine with nice accuracy the more 
or the less of the miraculous in them ; nor would it have been 
appropriate to the character of Christ to apply such a strict 
admeasurement in respect of the visibly miraculous, (the éx- 
nAnurixov,) found inthose miracles that they performed. This 
were not accordant with his treatment of the miraculous in 
other cases, but would have been much more appropriate to 
the character of Apollonius Tyanaeus. Gerhard in the 
Harm. Ev. takes we(Sova in the signification of more. But 
this is improbable, partly for the reasons above given, and 
partly also because it is in opposition to the usus loquendi; 
comp. the parallel passages 1:51. .5: 20. The expression 
may be most naturally explained from the relations in which 
the agency of the Apostles stood in reference to that of Christ 
himself. On this point Christ had already said, ‘“ One is the. 
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sower and another is the reaper,’ 4: 36. Christ had -intro- 
duced the new spiritual life among men, but had not diffused 
it abroad ; this dispersion of it was the great employment of 
those messengers who were animated by his Spirit. ‘This 
could not be done, however, until after his departure ; be- 
cause the rich baptism of the Spirit could only then first 
commence; comp. 7: 39. 12: 24..12:32. 15: 7. 4: 37, 38. 
15: 26 and others. At the same time-we must also hold fast 
the truth, that in these cases it is Christ only who is again 
present, and who works through the Apostles. Calvin: te- 
nendum est quid velit Christus in hoc loco: non alligatam 
esse corporis sui praesentiae virtutem illam, qua se fillum 
Dei esse probat, ut pluribus se absente ac majoribus experi- 
mentis illustranda sit. Atqui ascensum Christi paullo post 
secuta est admirabilis mundi conversio, in qua potentius se 
exseruit Christi divinitas quam quum inter homines ageret: 
‘We must hold fast the sense which Christ wishes to convey 
in this place, and which is: that that power by which he 
proves himself to be the Son of God, is not exclusively bound 
to the presence of his body ; so that even ‘after his departure 
it should be set forth in greater and more numerous opera- 
tions. And we know that the ascension of Christ was short- 
ly after followed by the wonderful conversion of the world, 
in which he manifested his Divinity more powerfally than 
when he acted among men.’ Luther in like manner.. Comp: 
also Lampe. Erasmus shows the connexion with the preced- 
ing context very happily : eadem nobis (patri et mihi) mens 
est, eadem voluntas, eadem vis. Hoc igitur tenete. Quod 
si feceritis, nihil detrimenti vobis afferet hujus corporis sub- 
ductus conspectus. _Oculis fidei melius cernetis absentem, 
et quod. nunc videtis patrem per me agentem, cui modis om- 
nibus inhaereo, idem agam per vos, si mihi inhaeseritis. Imo 
clarius etiam exseram vim meae divinitatis posteaquam hance 
infirmitatis speciem subduxero. ‘We, (the Father and I,) 
possess the same mind, the same will, the same power. Hold 
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this fast therefore. Which if you do, the absence of this my 
body shall bring nothing of detriment to you. Rather may 
you behold me, being absent, with the eyes of faith; and 
that which you now see the Father, in whom I in all respects 
inhere, perform through me, the same will I execute through 
you, if you inhere in me. Indeed I will even exhibit the 
power of my divinity in a more striking manner after I shall 
-have withdrawn this bodily form of infirmity.’-—There are 
two modes of understanding O7¢ éyw x. r. 4. which follows; 
either simply in the sense: “ Since I go away from the earth, 
so you enter into my place.” Thus Euth., Erasmus, Heu- 
mann, Storr and others. Or the going to the Father con- 
tains a declaration of his entrance into the divine sovereign- 
ty, by means of which the Apostles should be armed with 
such mighty power. So Cyrill: vi djnore peiSova tovrwy 
avroirg novety exayyédhetar; EWS, Qnoi, OvY piv tog dva- 
ToLpas enovovuny, enti TIS ys énoderevocuny Ws KyPounos, 
xual 0v% UxoutOY UmTY TAS Dedtntog THY eovolay enedetta- 
uny’ énsidn 0€ tO hoendy 6 TOU nEadove épeornxe xaLO0S, 
AVAOTAS Ex VELPMY MOOEVOMAL TYOS TOV NUATéou, GUYEdOEL- 
wv aur@ ws 0209 éx Oeov axaradnary dveames nui eLovolg 
yoonyar roig yynotors ta ayada. ‘ What greater things then 
than these does he promise that they shall do? During the 
time of my continuance with you, says he, f have led the or- 
dinary life of man upon the earth, and have not exhibited to 
you the power of my Divinity in its most potent form. But 
hereafter, when the time of my suffering shall have come to 
a stand, after having arisen from the dead I shall go unto the 
Father ; and being there enthroned with Him as God of God, 
I will bestow blessings upon my genuine disciples with un- 
limited power and authority.’ Calvin: adita regni sui pos- 
sessione plenius suam potentiam demonstraturus est. ‘He 
will demonstrate his power more fully after having taken pos- 
session of hiskingdom.’ So also Luther, Liicke and others. 
This is unquestionably the more correct mode of exegesis, 
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because Christ says expressly that his departure to the Fa- 
ther was the same as taking possession of a greater sovereign- 
ty; comp. v. 28. 

V. 13, 14. The power and the perfection to which the 
disciples were to attain would also manifest itself in the fact 
that their prayers in the name of Jesus should be heard ; 
comp. 16: 24, and the remarks on the verse. The correct 
explanation of this expression depends upon the correct ap- 
prehension of év rw Ovducti wou in my name. The circum- 
ference of this expression is exceeding wide. It may be found 
treated in the best manner by Wahl, although he is guilty of 
the error of wishing to establish in particular passages one 
only of the various references which the formula involves; 
on which account he is also frequently embarrassed to know 
which of two or three he shall select. Thus he hesitates 
whether to explain the clause mgoosvzeoOar év ovomare 
Xogvorov ‘to pray in the name of Christ,’ by ad normam 
praeceptorum Christi ‘in accordance with the precepts of 
Christ,’ or by ejus mente indutus, ‘ being clothed with his 
mind.’ Even in the smaller edition of his Clavis that has 
appeared, he prefers the explanation ‘in the character of a 
messenger of Jesus.” If we may adopt as the ground-princi- 
ple of the expression, the emphatic. signification assigned by 
~ Wahl in the smaller Clavis sub d., viz., “20 Gvuue. /yoov= 
Jesus with all the representations and remembrances con- 
nected with his name ;” a prayer in the name of Jesus would 
then be (a) a prayer where he is present in the heart of man, 
(8) where prayer is made with his spirit, (y) where the 
Christian rests upon the filial relation in which he has been 
placed through Christ, (0) in reference to the kingdom of 
Christ :—and stil] other individual references might be de- 
rived from that fundamental view. But a prayer which is 
offered in the spirit of Christ, conformably to his will, is pri- 
marily directed towards the advancement of his kingdom in 
us and in others. Whatsover the Christian prays for, he ob- 
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tains, if the Spirit of Christ be in him ; nay it is only a means 
to that higher end. In this sense it is'true that every prayer 
offered in the name of Christ, is aca fulfilled ; on which 
comp. remarks on 15: 7. 

V.15. The promises: stand related to the measure of 
faith and trueness. On zyoe?p see 8: 51. 

V. 16. During Christ’s life upon the earth the weakness 
and faithlessness of the disciples were so great that they were 
never able to dispense with him as a stay and support. But 
now as he was about to go away, he promises to them 
another support. In what sense, however, does Christ de- 
nominate himself, and the Spirit sent from him and the Fa- 
ther, m«gaxdnros, Comforter or Paraclete? On this point 
the treatise of Knapp is handled in a very fundamental way, 
Scripta Var. Arg. p. 128. The answer to this question is 
rendered the more difficult in consequence of the fact that in 
genuine Greek the-verb magezadery has a variety of signifi- 
cations. ‘1. “‘'To call to a place, to call to aid. 2. To ad- 
monish, to persuade, to incite. 3. To entreat, to pray.” To 
which may be added the Hellenistic significations, ‘‘ to con- 
sole, to soothe, to encourage.” - Finally, the Rabbins also in 
their language use: the word NO°=}75; so that even this use 
of the word must be taken into consideration. In the expla- 
nation of this word the leading circumstance to guide us must 
be to take that signification which is applicable in the differ- 
ent passages in which it occurs. For we may distinguish 
three explanations. 1. Origen, aegi aoywyr 1. Il. ¢. 7, ex- 
plains it where it is applied to the Holy Spirit, by Con- 
aolator, aeauvdnrns, whilst in 1 John 2: 1 he adopts the 
signification of Deprecator. So most of the Greek commen- 
tators, see Suicer s. h. v., Erasmus, Luther and many others. 
But, to say nothing of the fact that this signification cannot 
be grammatically established, (for no admissible instance 
can be adduced where the passive negaxzdnrog is used in the 
active sense of mapaxhyrog,) yet it is appropriate to but a 
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very few passages. only; for others, on the contrary, it is 
either entirely too circumscribed. or is altogether inappro- 
priate, as 1 John 2:1. .John 16:7. 15:26 and others. 
This has been adopted again by Van Hengel in his Annota- 
tio ad N. T., Amst. 1824.—2. After the example of Theod. 
Mopsuest. (cA2ov nugandnrov Atyet, avii tov, addov Ovdao- 
xahor, magaxlyroy héeyon thy év tors deLvorg Oucoxadlar), 
and the English Mede, Ernesti, De Difficult. N. Test. recte 
interpr., Opusc. Philol., p. 215, Neue Bibl. B. IV. s. 94, 
wishes to adopt the signification of feacher. But neither is 
this sense adapted to all the passages. Nor can it be at all 
proved from the usages of the language. ~For—not to men- 
tion that in this case also the active signification would be 
assumed for the passive form—we are pressed with the ques- 
tion, whether the verb magaxadeiy can be found any where 
in the New Testament in the sense of to teach, as this hypoth- 
esis assumes? It is at least very certain that that sense 
never was transferred to the Rabbinical NO°>— 5; and, 
since the word occurs here also, this must necessarily be ta- 
ken into the account in determining the signification. | 3. 
Every thing then opposes those views, and determines us in 
favour of the third sense; “ assistant, helper, advocate, (in- 
tercessor).”’ Demosthenes uses it with this force in a judi- 
cial sense, see Index, ed. Reiske, where it is equivalent to 
suvnyovog; the word occurs in the same: sense with Philo, 
see Loesner Obss., as well asin the Rabbinical dialect. It 
is supported by Rom, 8:26, and—what is the weightiest con- 
sideration of all—it is appropriate to all the passages of the 
New Testament where it occurs. After the example of the 
early Latin Fathers, Calvin, Beza, Lampe, Bengel and many 
others, have adopted this sense. Tertullian and Augustine 
have Advocatus; Comp. Knapp, Scripta, T. I. p. 125 sq, 
Since the time of Herder particularly, Christl. Schr. Samml, 
IV. 86 sq., many resolve the promise of Christ in regard to 
the-Payaclete into that of a religious inspiration, [interest, 
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, zeal,enthusiasm]. The Spirit of God indeed never comes 
without a religious inspiration and elevation, but enters into 
the heart of the believer ix such inspiration ;' yet even be- 
cause He is in it, this ss iene inspiration is different from 
all others. 

V.17. The genitive r. cAn®. of truth, is Gen. effectus, as 
MvEvME TNS ayaNNS, THS nloTEMs spirit of -love, of faith. 
Starck, Paraph. in Joh. 18—17. Exc. II. de voce svetue tr. 
ad. disregards the context of the passage when he takes the 
expression in the same sense as oA70svc truth itself. Onthe 
sense of cdnOevo as used by John comp. the remarks on 1: 
4, 14. — On xdouos see on.1: 10. Were this knowledge of 
divine truth to be attained and completed by a simple act of 
the reflective understanding, the world would also see that 
Spirit; but since it may not be understood except by living 
in the thing itself, see on 1: 4, so it is folly to the world, 1 Cor. 
2: 14. 

V.18—20. The question here presents itself, How is the 
return of Christ to be understood? Augustine, Bede and 
Maldon. suppose his coming to judge the world is meant. 
Yet Christ could not have mentioned this to his disciples asa 
matter of consolation, since this was not an éze uexoor yet a 
little while ; and besides, in that coming the world sees or 
experiences Christ. Again, it might be rendered probable 
indeed that Christ here speaks of his re-appearance after the 
resurrection. It might be said : Wishing here to condescend 
still more to the weakness of his disciples, who now clung to 
his person as children to a father, Christ does not satisfy 
himself by giving them. a promise of his spiritual coming, but 
for their consolation: mentions als o that he will re-appear in 
body. After his resurrection Christ did not appear to the 
unbelieving, but to his disciples alone ; with this v. 18 would 
accord. ‘I‘hus is it understood by most of the Greek com- 
mentators, by Erasmus, Beza, Heumann, Morus and others. 
But there are many considerations which oppose this view. 
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And first, Liicke with propriety urges against it the consid- 
eration that it would be singularly remarkable if Christ had 
here spoken of his resurrection in such a dark and distant 
manner, whilst in Matt. 20: 19 and the other Evangelists his 
explanations in regard to it are so clear and palpable. Again, 
in y. 20 here, Christ says that at this re-appearance the dis- 
ciples would gain a clear insight into his connexion with the 
Father ; this did not take place, however, after his resurrec- 
tion, not until the day of Pentecost. In the answer which 
Christ gives to Judas in v. 23, he speaks determinately of a 
spiritual coming ; yet this seems to’be nothing more than a 
summing up of what he had said before. And besides, on 
this supposition what would wuers Cosco ye shail live, in 
v.19 mean? Were ¢o explained in accordance with that 
apprehension of the phrase, it would mean I revive again, as 
mr is used in Heb. If, therefore, the corresponding ¢y- 
seo0s is to be taken in that sense, then Christ spoke of the 
resurrection of the disciples ; but this would be altogether in- 
appropriate here. Recourse must then be had to unnatural 
tropical significations, as Grotius does, who construes,.‘‘ you 
will happily rise superior to all dangers.” Finally, éaqa/Ceer 
also in -v. 21, must be understood of an inward and spiritual 
communication of knowledge which is imparted to al/ who 
are Christians at heart; and yet that is nothing more than a 
continuation of Christ’s discourse. For these reasons, we in 
this place, as also in the parallel passage, 10: 10, refer 
éoyeo0ar to the spiritual coming of Christ by the Holy Spirit, 
14: 3. 16: 16,22; in this the Redeemer appears in the same 
manner that he continues eternally with his own, Matt. 28: 20. 
So Luther, Calvin, Glassius, Lampe, Flatt, Symb, ed. Ev, 
Joh. P. I; Liicke ;.and among the ancients Cyrill, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Maldon. But in the Catena Cyrill re- 
fers the coming of Christ to the departure of the disciples 
from this life, as above v.3. ‘O xdonog me otaeie 0. the world 
seeth me no more, refers tothe sensuous vision, For those who 
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do not possess an inner organ for the truth have no other means 
of intercourse with the Son of God than by their bodily sen- 
ses: but the disciples on the other hand, in whom the inner 
ergan was to be found, could maintain a near and intimate 
communion with the Redeemer even after his bodily depart- - 
ure. In the pregnant use of language as employed by John 
and Christ ¢# means “to lead a true life in God; conse- 
quently, “since I myself Jead a true life in God I can com- 
municate it to others also, and in this manner bring them in- 
to an inward and spiritual intercourse with myself,” John 4: 
14. Calvin says excellently : quum subductns ero a con- 
spectu. mundi, vobis nihilominus adero. Caeterum ut hoe 
arcano Christi intuitu fruamur, non aestimanda est sensu 
praesentia ejus vel absentia, sed fidei eculis ad perspiciendam 
ejus virtutem intentos esse nos decet.. Ita fit ut Christum 
spiritu praesentem semper habeant et aspiciant fideles, quan- 
tumvis corpore ab eo distent. ‘Tum causam disctiminis no- 
tat, cur videndus sit a suis, non a mundo, quia videri nequeat 
Christus nisi secundum vitam spiritualem, gua mundus orba- 
tus est. Non videt Christum mundus, nih mirum: mors 
enim caecitatis causa est. Verum srmulac spiritu vivere quis 
coepit, oculis etiam ad Christum videndam praeditus est. — 
"Ly éxetyn t. au. in that day, as the Hebrew 29, is used for 
the greater vividness of large periods of time also. When 
man begins inwardly to experience a communion with Christ, 
he begins also at the same time to recognize the oneness of 
God with Christ. 

V. 21. Reverence for the words of Christ’ and a surren- 
der of heart to the divine Will, are the necessary conditions 
of that inward consciousness of communien with Christ ; see 
on tHvEIy t. & keeping the commands, on 8: 51. Not until a 
change is effected in his disposition, not until he begins to 
deny his own will and yield obedience to Christ, does God 
love man; and then only does the inward communion with 
God and Christ, the union of being with him, become clear 
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and certain to man, 17: 21. Communion with Christ there- 
fore, and the consciousness of the same, is not a matter of sen- 
suous perception, but of an inbeing in the spiritual conscious- 
ness; it is consequently a fact which depends upon the char- 
acter and tendency of the inward man. “Zjugarifeer is us~ 
ed to designate not only the sensuous communication of 
knowledge, but is used also in reference to spiritual revela- 
tions, LX.X in Ex. 13:33. Wisd. 1: 2—Augustine : qui habet 
in memoria et servat in vita, qui habet in sermonibus et ser- 
vat in moribus, qui habet audiendo et servat faciendo, qui ha- 
bet faciendo et servat perseverando, ipse est, inquit, qui dili- 
git me. ‘He who has my commands in memory and observes 
them in life, who exhibits them im discourse and carries them 
out into practice, who has them in hearing and obeys them 
in action, who manifests them ta action and constantly per 
severes therein — he it is that loveth me.’ 

V.22—24. Still clinging to the earher form of their Mes- 
sianic hopes and making no distinction between the first and 
second advent of the Messiah, the disciples cannot understand 
why Christ should not become known to the world at his re- 
turn, They expected. rather that he would exercise a judg- 
ment aver the world. ‘The Judas here is he who in Matt. 
10: 3 has the surname of Thaddaeus and Lebbaeus, and whe 
in Luke 6: 16 is called the brother of James. On the force 
of «a/ in interrogations comp. the remarks on 9:36. Zi 
yéyovsr, after the Heb. > M24 72; also in Classic Greek ri 
0 gorev, Ws x, r. 4.; Eurip. Troad. v. 889, See also ti y¢yo- 
vév Ore in a passage from Chrysostom on 18; 17; “‘ what is 
the reason, that.’—J/or jy xoesty occurs in Joseph. Antiq, 
1. 18. ¢, 2, 1. 8, ¢. 13, also in Thucydides, De bello Pel. J. 1, 
c. 131, in the sense of ‘‘ to dwell, to abide.’ The good and 
the holy in man are nothing selfsubsistent; they exist there 
only in so far as God is there. Holiness is na dead mechan- 
ism, it is no adjustment of the spiritual ergans ef man ; it is 
the Life of God in man. Consequently where the holy bes 
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comes predominant in man, there also dees the presence of 
‘the living God enter into his soul. The Redeemer returns 
to Judas an indirect answer: “ where love to the divine Re- 
deemer exists, there only-is there trueness in the considera- 
tion and obedience of his commands ; and of a consequence, 
there only is the inward consciousness of God and of his 
Anointed possible. And therefore, also, the world, which 
has ne Organ fer the Divine in the Redeemer, can never be- 
come conscious of him.”—A ai in v. 24 isnot adversative, but 
continuative: ““ He who does not love me myself, being at- 
tracted by the Divine in me, he alse will not-take heed to 
obey my commands; but ther these eommands are. nothing 
else than revelatiens of the Highest God himself, and con- 
sequently—it is not possible for gies a person to have com- 
munion with God.” 

V. 25, 26. It would seem as though Christ here rose up 
from the meal, and wished to end his discourse. Comp. 
éyeigeo0e v. 31. He had another opportunity ‘to learn 
how very little of his discourse was inwardly apprehended 
by his disciples, and therefore he points to the time when 
the Holy Ghost would explain all things. “Ay co ovduart 
ou in my name. Here also we may apply the signification 
as given on v. 14 from Wahl, and the phrase is then equiva- 
lent ‘to “in respect of me, my work and my worth,” that is, 
“through my instrumentality”; for such an agency of the Ho- 
ly Spirit was rendered possible only through the manifesta- 
tion of the Redeemer in humanity. As is done by Luther 
in his exposition, and also by Grotius and others, dds 
may be immediately connected with « cinov; but still this 
connexion is somewhat forced. It is therefore better to un- 
derstand it by itself The word a// in strictness applies on- 
ly to all of a certain genus or class, and must therefore be 
more narrowly determined by the context; 1 John 2: 20. 
The topic here under consideration was the misapprehen- 
sion of Christ’s discourses which constantly entered the 
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minds of the disciples. Hence the instruction which Christ 
promises refers to difficulties, and to those things in his 
words which the disciples had not yet fully apprehended. 
Augustine therefore excellently remarks: dicente filio ver- 
ba capimus, docente. spiritu eadem verba intelligimus. ‘ We 
receive words uttered by the Son, and through the teaching 
of the Spirit we are made to understand these words.’ Cal- 
vin : spargebat enim tune doctrinae semen, quod aliquamdiu 
suffocatum latuit in discipulis. _Quodsi non statim illis ap- 
pareat, jubet esse bono animo, donee spiritus interior magis- 
ter idem in ipsorum cordibus loquatur. ‘ He then scattered 
the seed of his doctrine, which buried for a time lay con- 
cealed in the Apostles. And although it should not appear 
to them immediately, he still commands them to be constant 
and faithful, until the Spirit, the inward Teacher, should 
speak the same in their hearts’ True, the Spirit could not 
impart any inward instruction in reference to the words of 
Christ, if they had not been previously in the memory ; but 
that which is not understood is the more easily forgotten be- 
cause it has no sketch or outlines, or no point of contact for us. 
On which account Christ adds that the Divine Spirit would 
te-enliven again those things which had faded from memory. 

V. 27. Etonvy corresponds to the Hebrew-n+>w , “health, 
peace, prosperity.” Among the Jews p35 Dib peace to 
you, was commonly used as a form of consolation, to which 
was sometimes added Nam by fear not, Gen. 43: 23. Jud. 
6: 23. 19: 20. Dan. 10: 19. Tob. 12: 17. Among the later 
Jews, as also among the Arabians and Syrians, it became a 
form of salutation or greeting ; among the Arabians and Syri- 
ans it was also. the form used at parting or bidding farewell. 
“To greet” is in the Rabbinieal dialect. written Dibw yn2 
to give peace, Tr. Pirke Avoth. c.4; in Syriac we find the 
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corresponding expression : Hae S tan GA0i», “they 


gave peace to one another’ for, “ they took leave of each- 
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other ;” Asseman, Bibl. Or. T. 1, p. 376. And in Arabic al- 


so they say Slat hs, “he said peace,” which means 
“he took iene.” Since now Christ drew near to his final 
departure, he may have designed to allude to it by the lan- 
guage he adopted, for it is possible that the expression was 
then already the current one of bidding farewell ; or it may 
be said that he merely added the common form of consola- 
tion. But in either case the expression with him was not a 
mere formal one, no more than was the yages zal edorjen 
grace and peace of the earliest Christians; but he also shows 
that he meant a deeper e@ynvy peace than that which the world 
knows or wishes to others. He wished them that peace 
“ which springs from a personal relation to himself, Phil. 4: 
7, and which he also would actually communicate. To 
this special gift of Christ, afterwards referred the «oyun 
peace in the Christian salutation. Comp. also 20: 10. 
NWN-pN fear not was then appropriately added. 

V. 28, 29. The Saviour still sees his disciples constantly 
_ cast down. He addresses them yet once more in child-like 
language, he reminds them of the promise which had been 
already given, comp. remarks on v. 18, and adds—here, as 
well as throughout the whole discourse, condescending to ac- 
commodate himself to their representations—that they had. 
the less cause for sorrow as he was about to ascend up to 
God, and that God would therefore himself be their protector. 
If during his weak, human manifestation, they had exercised 
such a filial confidence in him, how much firmer should their 
confidence be now that he was going away in order to be 
made a partaker in the omnipotence of the Almighty God. 
Comp. 16:7. Should any one here, without regard to other pas- 
sages, attempt to derive any thing in opposition to the higher 
dignity of Christ, he would act a perverted part; for this ex- 
pression of Jesus is distinguished in form only and not in es- 
sence from those so frequently recurring wherein he repre- 
sents his going to the Father as the commencement of his 
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glorification and of his sitting at the right hand of God. His 
divine being could never be subjected to any change; but 
with his human being it was as with ours—it could enter in- 
to glory only through humiliation and suffering, Heb. 2: 17, 
18. 5:7. Calvin: amabant haud dubie discipuli Christum, 
sed aliter quam decebat. Fuit enim aliquid carnale admis- 
tum, ut ab eo divelli non sustinerent. Quodsi spiritualiter 
eum amassent, nihil magis illis fuisset cordi quam ejus ad | 
patrem reditus. Non confert hic Christus patris divinitatem 
cum sua, nec humanam suam naturam divinae patris essen- 
tiae comparat, sed potius statum praesentem coelesti gloriae, 
ad quam mox recipiendus erat, ac si diceret : cupitis me re- 
tinere in mundo, atqui praestat in coelum ascendere. ‘ The 
Disciples without doubt loved Christ; yet otherwise than 
they should have done. For somewhat of the carnal was 
mingled with their love, insomuch that they could not endure 
the thought of being separated from him. But had they loved 
him in a purely spiritual manner, they would at heart have 
thought of nothing else than his return to the Father. Christ 
does not here institute a comparison between the Divinity of 
the Father and his own, nor does he compare his human na- 
ture to the Divine Essence of the Father, but rather contrasts 
his present state with that celestial glory to which he was 
shortly to be received. As if he had said: You wish to re- 
tain me in the world, but it is better that I should ascend up 
into Heaven.’ Bengel : loquitur sermone qui et captui illi, 
quem discipuli tum habebant, et tempori reique praesenti, 
quum de profectione ad patrem agebatur, erat accommoda- 
tissimus. ‘He speaks in a language best adapted to the ap- 
prehension which the disciples then possessed, as well as to 
the time and to the topic in hand, when he speaks concerning 
his departure to the Father.’ In sense therefore Me sie 
greater is equivalent to ‘‘ happier, more mighty” as it is ren- 
dered by Bengel, Storr and others. Comp. 4:12. 8: 53. 
Olshausen supposes the sense to be, “rejoice because I go 
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' to the Father, for it is good for me myself’—‘ Since the Son 
proceeded from the Father there must always bea longing in 
him to return to the Father.” —On the dogmatico-speculative 
exegesis of the passage, comp. Petavius, Theol. Dogm. T. 
II. 1. 2. c.2. Suicer, Thes.. Eccles. P. 2. p. 1368.—In v. 
29, as in 13: 19, the Redeemer seeks to obviate by anticipa- 
tion the astonishment and despondency which might seize 
the disciples when they should afterwards see him torn from 
them. 

V. 30. On Gozo tr. x. ruler of the world comp. 12: 31. 
“Eyew év tv the ancients supplied altogether ri ray (dlwy : 
“there is in me nothing kindred with him, nothing that be- 
longs to his dominion, no sin, and consequently also no pow- 
er of death; I will therefore rise victorious over sufferings 
and death.” From this explanation arose the reading ovy 
évonost, which is found in some Mss., in the Fathers, and al- 
so in the -Aethiopic version. Still more natural, however, is 
the explanation which supplies novsty, as éyecv soceiv ti reve, 
in the sense of ‘‘to conquer any one, to impose any thing upon 
any one,” as it occurs in Luke 12: 4. So Heumann, Semler, 
Morus and Storr. Christ wishes to say, “ the spirit of dark- 
ness acting in my adversaries will soon make its attacks up- 
on me; but it shall not be able to gain a victory over me.” 
The év must not meanwhile be looked: upon directly as the 
dat. incommodi, see on 11: 10; it is, as Luther correctly trans- 
lates, “‘in me, with me.” Aad is the same as xairouye, as 
also in 3: 18. 

V.31. The connexion with the preceding is thus given 
by Apollinaris : én éué roivuy ox oUTMS HkEL wo Ent tevE 
avdownov tay vy. aucotig xemévov, GLA ExovEiws 
Eautov.nagadsoovra xul Osixvurta 1H) ZOOM THY 
ayanny nv iyo gos tov maréoa, Or, Povdousvov nargog 
owlecdaus tov xoomor, gvyasouce touto. ‘In respect of me, 
therefore, it comes not as upon any other human being— 
all of whom are under the power of sin; for I spontaneously 
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surrender myself, and thus exhibit unto the world an evidence 
of my love for the Father. Because, since the Father wishes 
to save the world, I carry this wish into execution.’ The 
elder commentators connect ¢yée/geo0e immediately with 
what precedes, ‘‘ that it may be known that I willingly give 
myself up to death, so let us immediately depart unto the 
same.” Cyrill: Aéyee rov70, ov ws UmatrLos 1019 avOew- 
nivotg nadeciy, add ws avynyos nai nowtos zal xaOnYN- 
rg tS éig agOagolay Od0d xai Eg Cwry tiv év ayLaome: 
‘He says this, not as if he were subject to human passions, 
but because he was the chief, and the first and the leader of 
the way to immortality, and to that life which is in sanctifi- 
cation.’ Erasmus: proinde satis jam diu sumus in hoe ac- 
cubitu. Tempus est, ut, qaoniam volentes exsequimur jussa 
patris, obviam eamus instanti morti. Surgite itaque. ‘ Now, 
therefore, we have been sufficiently long in this reclining 
posture. Forasmuch as we wish willingly to execute the 
commands of the Father, it is time that we should go forth 
to meet approaching death. Arise, therefore.’ In the mean 
time, however, it is possible rovz0 yéyovey ought to be sup- 
plied as in 13: 18, which was omitted in the warmth of ad- 
dress; éysigéo0e would then stand absolutely. The same 
form of expression for breaking up a conference and for de- 
parture see in Matt. 26: 46. ““yousv évrevev may refer 
only to removal from the hall of entertainment, and after- 
wards to a departure from the city. Yet we do not see that 
Christ left the city till 18: 1. Hence we may safely assume 
—especially since the conclusion of this discourse also points 
to an ending of the whole address—that Christ wished to 
break up and depart, but that the weightiness of the moment 
and his love to the disciples chained him anew. 
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Verse 1, 2. On this and the succeeding chapter com- 
pare the treatise of Noesselt, Opusc. I]. 27. The nearer that 
hour drew on when the Redeemer should be outwardly sepa- 
rated from his disciples, the more living did the conscious- 
ness within him become that in Spirit he should have eternal 
communion with them and all the faithful upon earth. Hence 
many of his last sayings, as is the case also with this, refer to 
that presence in the realm of spirits which is to continue for- 
ever—to his presence in the hearts of those who have inward- 
ly received him. He rose up from the meal ; he wishes to 
depart. But love chains him there. He abides with hisown 
although he departs—that is the theme which he again re- 
sumes.—Inasmuch as Christ always derived the comparisons 
which he used from something that struck the eye, the same 
is to be expected here. Many suppose that he gave utter- 
ance to this discourse as he passed by a vineyard on his way 
to Gethsemane. This is, however, by no means probable, 
since it could hardly be assumed with propriety that all the 
solemn words to the eighteenth chapter, together with the 
official prayer appropriate to the high-priest, were uttered in 
the noise and disquiet of a nocturnal journey. Perhaps a 
vineyard lay before the windows of the hall in which they 
supped, perhaps the tendrils of the vine had clumb up the 
wall and grown in through the window, Ps. 128:3; or possi- 
bly John omitted some other discourses of the Redeemer 
which served to prepare the way for this comparison, The 
vine had moreover been frequently used for comparisons by 
the Prophets before, Jer. 2: 21. Ez. 15: 19, 10, Ps, 80: 9.—- 
The Author of the realm of spirits is also the Author of the 
realm of nature ; both kingdoms develope themselves accord- 
ing to the same laws, Wherefore, those comparisons which 
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the Redeemer derives from the realm of nature are not mere 
comparisons serving to throw light upon the topic in hand; 
they are inward analogies, and nature is a witness for the 
realm of the spirit.. This truth floats dimly in the twilight of 
the allegorizing Cabbalists, (and also in Swedenborg,) who 
did not lack in principle, but only in the application of the 
oe Their principle was 722 9377 &F7R3 4 a aah 
bora, “every thing that is in the kingdom of the earth is 
found also in the kingdom of Heaven.” Sohar ad Gen. f. 
91. c. 362. Were it not so, those comparisons would not 
have the power of conviction which they do exercise over ev- 
ery unperverted mind. The Redeemer then here also wish- 
es to say, that the same relation which exists between the 
vine and its tendrils, is a relation which manifests it- 
self in the highest manner in the connexion which He 
sustains towards those who believe in him. As nature is 
here a witness in regard to the facts of the Spiritual King- 
dom, so on the other hand these facts are, as it were, fulfil- 
ments of the prophecies of nature. Comp. on @dnOuvog re- 
marks on I: 9. “Iam he in whom the relation of the vine 
to its branches is revealed in the deepest manner.” The 
vintner who attends to the vine, is the heavenly Father, the 
Author of all the means of salvation, the Lord of the Theoc- 
racy, who is in other applications of the vineyard denomina- 
ted the Lord of the vineyard, Matt. 20: 1. 21: 28, 33. Te 
woyog per Synecd. for e¢aekoveyis, in which signification 
it is also found in profane writers.—In v. 2 the comparison 
and the thing compared run into each other. _Aivecy to cut 
off, xadaigety to prune. Philo, de somn. p. 1116, ed. Fr. : 
roig O&vOgeow Exiqvovrar Blacta mEQuooul, uryakar TOY 
yrnoiay hoBat, ag xaValcovoe xal anoteavovor maovole 
Tov avayzainy of yeweyovrteg. ‘Very many redundant 
branches sprout out from trees, and these are a great injury 
to the healthful growth of the proper stock. Hence the hus- 
bandmen cut them off and prune them away with prudent 
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foresight.’ The application is this: ‘‘ Those who are. rela- 
ted to the Son of God by an external connexion only, with- 
out drawing the inward energy of their life from their union 
with him, shall hereafter be entirely separated from him ; 
like those branches which have only an apparent connexion, 
with the stock, but. are not internally united with it. But 
those on the contrary who are inwardly conjoined with the 
Redeemer, although they still have individual shoots in which 
his Spirit does not dwell, yet his heavenly Father will prune 
away these shoots, in a painful manner indeed, but still for 
the healthfulness and growth of the plant.”’ Scholiast: ‘O 
Xo éorey 7 GiSa, nal ovev 1749 io AUTIOV HIOTEWS 
wai mo €& avrovu Ovvamews ovdév ordeig Obvartas 
nowmoat, flv 0 NATO OV YEWLYE!, OS My YEnGovoaY éne- 
meshsiag’ ahha ra xAnuara ior tov Xob, wg évwdEvtEs av- 
TH 08 MLOTOL Ota IHS EvoLKHOEWS TOU ayioy mVEvMatos, Kab 
yeyovores Oélas quoems xoLvemrol, of zai énemeleiag TLYYOa- 
vouvot maga rou maryos. “O08 Xogwg ¢iba ouveyes Tous 
miotous ual Swoyovet Oca tov aylov mvevsatos. Ov yao 
ap évos yéyove nQOGMAOV 4 Gwtngia, GAA ond T7Hg Dsiag 
tovados. ‘Christ is the root, and without faith in Him and 
power derived from Him, no one is able to do any thing. 
This root the Father doth not cultivate, because it does not 
need his care. But the branches of Christ—the faithful who 
are made one with him through the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, and who have become participant of the. Divine Na- 
ture—they obtain the cultivation or care of the Father. But 
Christ as a root bindeth together the faithful, and begetteth 
them through the Holy Spirit. For salvation does not come 
from one Person of the Trinity, but from the Divine Triad.’ 
The hostility of the wicked against the Crucified had the 
very opposite effect from that which they designed, in that by. 
this same hostility and persecution of the world against 
Christians their purification was effected, and they became 
more thoroughly pervaded by the living Spirit of Christ. 
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~ V.8. By the reception of his word into their hearts where 
it lay provisionally concealed as a rich seed, the disciples 
had already to a certain degree been inwardly united with 
their Lord, and consequently they were of the number of 
those branches which needed pruning only, 6:68. The xa- 
Iagorns cleanness here is therefore no absolute one ; Christ 
only wishes to designate by it that yunolwotns genuineness in 
the possession of which a progressive purification still always 
remains necessary, 13: 10. 

V.4—6. Ovdév nothing, in v. 5, as 1avra all elsewhere, 
14: 26, is not to be taken absolutely, but must be explained 
- from the connexion thus, “‘ no work of faith and of love, no 
good action.” The Aorists 21707 and éjgav07 are used, 
because he designed to express that in the divine counsels 
the action was already performed, Winer, Gram. 3d Ausg. 
s. 227. The Paddsey sig v0 casting into the fire, belongs 
primarily to the figure, as weeds and noxious herbs are burn- 
ed; and then secondarily it refers to hell fire, the symbol of 
unhappiness in the world to come, Matt. 13: 40. Heb. 6: 8. 
The sense of the whole is: “nothing but the measure in 
which the branch is united with the vine determines the 
measure in which it derives hving nutriment from the vine. 
If it ceases entirely to continue in an inward union with it, 
it then: withers, it is easily broken off, it becomes entirely 
dry and is fit only for burning. In like manner also when 
the faithful depart farther and farther from their inward 
communion with the Redeemer, how much soever they may 
seek to maintain an outward connexion—it is of no avail, 
they fall entirely off, they thereby lose all life and become 
victims to future misery.” 

V.7. A genuine and close inward union with the Re- 
deemer causes the prayers of his disciples to be heard ; for if 
they are ina proper manner internally one with him, they 
pray as he also prayed, that is, out of his Spirit, conformably 
to the will of God. The last end of all the prayers of the 
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faithful is, ‘‘ Thy kingdem come, thy will be done.” Grant- 
ed now, that his prayer for a particular object is not answer- 
ed; yet this takes place only in order to fulfil that highest 
desire which should he first before all other prayers of the 
soul. And in this sense we may say that every prayer of the 
Christian is fulfilled. Comp. the beautiful remarks in Au- 
gustine, Conf. V. 8. See the remarks on 14: 13, 14. The 
same promise infra v. 16. _Musculus: non sunt haec verba 
Domini separatim accipienda, sed conjunctim cum praeceden- 
tibus : si manseritis’ in me etc. Significat enim eos, qui in 
se manent, ita fere comparatos, ut a divina veluntate non 
dissentiant, nec aliud quaerant quam quod illi concordet. 
“These words of the Lord are not to be viewed apart by 
themselves, but in conjunction witn what precedes, “if ye re- 
main or abide in me etc.” For he designs to teach that 
those who abide in him will be of such a disposition as neither 
to deviate from the Divine Will, nor to request any thing 
which is not fully accordant with it.’ Luther: “ Other per- 
sons who pray in their own names, if you ask them whether 
they are certain of being heard, they, answer, ‘I have prayed 
indeed, but whether J am heard or not—that God only 
knows.’ But what does it signify to have prayed, if you do 
not know what God says to it? A Christian on the other 
hand sacrifices his prayer to God in the name of Christ, and 
knows that what he asks shall not be denied him. And 
even though he be not immediately delivered from danger 
or necessity, he still knows that God will enable him to con- 
quer. Which is as much as to say, that he has received.what 
he desired, for a calamity that has been subdued is a calami- 
ty no longer.” : 

V.8. That inward union with the Redeemer is not only 
a fountain of salvation for the disciples ; God is himself glo- 
rified by it. The coming of the kingdom of God in the 
hearts of men, is at the same time as much a glorification (a 
manifestation ) of the Creator as of the creature. This thought 
' 31 
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is very closely connected with the one that precedes. Union 
with Christ produces a fulfilment of the prayer, ‘ The Lord 
come!’ And when.the Lord has once come, fruit is produ- 
ced. The ancients already were divided. in opinion as to 
whether the Saviour here speaks of the inward growth of the 
disciples in spirit, or of the diffusion of the truth and of the 
Spirit without. Theod. Heracl.: ra édvy ro sig énlyymotw 
GEOd EloegyOusva Ola TAS aMoGrOALaNS yagutos ‘the Gen- 
tiles coming to the knowledge of God through the Apostolic 
grace i.e. the preaching of the Apostles.’ So most of the 
recent commentators. Nonnus: nlorews éugoove x0OTO¥ 
‘the inward mental fruit of faith’. If we should wish to 
choose between the two references, the last is unquestionably 
the most natural on account of the yexnoso0e éuol wadyrat 
‘so shall ye be my disciples,’ as Euth. has correctly remark- 
ed: dogaleotae roe yaipew tov naréva einev év rehelee 
padnreig ‘to glorify the Father by.a perfect discipleship.’ 
Yet there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the 
Redeemer had both allusions in his mind; as we know also 
that the growth of the life of Christ within at the same time 
kindles a zeal for the promotion of the kingdom of Christ 
without, v. 16,—The Aorist ¢dofao00y is remarkable here; 
were it not in opposition to the usus lequendi of John to rex 
fer vy tovrm to what precedes, we might with, Lampe and 
others feel tempted to do so here, in order to be able to take 
the Aorist as a praeter. ‘The explanation given by Winer, 
3 Ausg. s. 228, is not satisfactory. It may however be re- 
garded as a prophetic mode of address; that which was. yet. 
to be developed the Redeemer saw as present to his Spirit. 
“Iva after the demonstrative here, as in many other passages, 
v. 12; involves in itself the conception of striving, pviver 3d 
ae s, 282.. 

-V.9,10. Itis here a question whether the ayaoen H éun 
my love inv, 9, and perhaps, also the eyaan pou in v. 10, is 
to. be actively understood of the love of Christ towards us, or 
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passively of his being beloved by us. “We might, with Noes- 
selt and others, adduce 14: 23 in favour of the last. view, 
from which a passive sense would arise: “As the Father 
loveth me and I love you, according to this sublime relation 
of love ye should also love me, and abide in this:love.” But 
viewed in connexion with v. 10, this passive apprehension of 
the meaning is unnatural; and besides, the expression wé- 
vetv éy youot to abide in Christ is very common with John. 
The sense therefore is: “In like manner as my heavenly 
Father hath loved me, and in virtue of that love hath bestow- 
ed upon me gifts’ of grace, and as T-love you and proffer to 
you those gracious. gifts of the Father; so also do. you con- 
stantly make yourselves susceptible to this my love, and sur- 
render yourselves to it. And a proof of this will be, if you 
receive my commands into your hearts, (on°10e7y ‘see re- 
marks on 8: 51). I also abide in the love of the Father only 
by having my disposition in perfect accordance with his will.” 
Calvin: qui vulgo hic eum loqui putant de arcano patris 
amore, quo semper affectus fuit erga fillam, extra rem philos- 
ophantur, quum potius Christi consilium fuerit quasi in snum 
nostrum deponere certum divini amoris erga nos pignus. 
Nam in illum prorsus effusus fuit Dei amor, ut ab ipso in 
membra deflueret. Hoc titulo insignitus fuit, quod esset fili- 
us dilectus, in quo acquiescat patris voluntas. Itaque pater- 
num erga nos omnes amorem in ipso non secus ac in speculo 
contemplari licet—Melius whi gai active accipiunt amorem 
Christi: Nam amore, quo semeb nos complexus est, vult 
perpetuo nos frul. ‘ a 

V. UL. Xaga-n éun my joy, according to Cyrill and Eras- 
mus means, “ the kind of joy which I have ; that is, not joy 
in the world but in heavenly things.” Were this the sense, 
it would seem exceeding strange that this ordinary thought 
should have been expressed’ in such’ an indistinct manner. 
On account of 14: 28 the explanation of Bengel and Semler 
were the rather to be received, “the joy which I have in my 
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glorification that is now at hand, and which should also kin- 
dle a joy inyou.” Augustine, Cocceius, Lampe, Heumann, 
Kuinoel and Liicke, take éu7 in an active sense, as 7) ayany 
pov before, and then connect év vgiv (Luke 10: 20) with 
yaou, and by yaoa vumy understand the joy of the disciples 
in their Lord. “I have-told you this, that after my depart- 
ure also F may, through my spiritual union with you, be able 
constantly to rejoice in you ; and that you also, in the happy 
feeling of this communion, may constantly rejoice with the 
more liveliness 1 me.” ‘Cheoph. and Euth. understand gu 
in a passive sense, so that both the zaga.7 24% and the ya- 
oa vuov express the joy of the disciples in their Lord. 
Against this explanation 1t connet with propriety be objected, 
as is dove by Maldoa. and others, that the language were 
then tautological: for nijgovs0a: indicates a growth, a 
higher degree. The meaning would then be: “TF have 
made known this to you io the end that you may always, ev- 
en after my departure, continue attached to me with joy ; 
nay, that your joy may then be ever much greater than it is 
at present.” We prefer the explanation of Calvin and Mar- 
lor., who suppose itrat Christ calls the joy ¢2] im so far as he is 
the anther of it, and that consequently my joy ts essentially 
the same with my peace spoken of above, 14: 27. At the 
same time, the joy awakened by Christ and the peace com- 
municated by him, are in essence the same as those which 
he himself enjoys, for they can only come indeed by a par- 
ticipation in his Spwit—The design of these fast discourses 
of the Redeemer was te conduct the disciples to such a state, 
that after his departure the joyfulness and the uiygegogla 
which they had constantly enjoyed during his continuance 
with them upon earth, might not cease. Nay, rather that 
they might become even still more strong as soon as the Ho- 
ly Spirit should quicken ther hearts. In this. manner 
also we understand joy in 17: 13; and there this is unques= 
tionably the most appropriate sense. 
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~V. 12, 13. Here, as in 13: 84, 35, the. Redeemer men- 
tions that in which the fulfilment of the command, v. 10, aay 
be summarily comprehended, ‘1 John 4: 21. 

V. 14, 15. With the disposition of attractive love the Re- 
deemer calls his disciples friends. The characteristic trait 
of Christ’s friend i is, that he fulfils the wish of his friend from 
the heart, éx xagdiag, Rom. 6: 17. Andon his side, Christ 
proves his friendship to the other by withholding from him 
no secret. Such a near and intimate relation between hu- 
manity and the Deity isrendered possible and actual through 
Christ. For the commands of Christ are not difficult to 
those who are implanted in him, 1 John 5:3; and God per- 
mits them to see into his heart, and communicates to them 
‘mysteries concealed ‘from the foundation of the world.” 
The expression of Xenophon forms an anti-tropical parallel, 
Ep. ad Aeschinem (ap, Stob., Sermones, sermo 78.) : ofve 
O€ eiouv (0% Deol), ovcE Evusiv GyOtOV, OvTE Enrsiv Osmeror. 
ovd? yao Oeanotov quoi m ngakiw dothoeg eidevee miéov 
vanvEeciag mooonxer.—Ovzere must not be regarded as sy- 
nonymous with ovx. Christ wishes to say, that now only, af- 
ter his discourses with them were ended, could they in the 
highest sense be called confidential friends. 

V.16. The relation of the Redeemerto his Alsdiptosts is 
so much the more that of a modest and: bashful love, mas- 
much as the friendship ‘and love proceeded from him; 1 John 
3: 1. Christ first-drew his own to him, and then afterwards 
they learned to love him. And the purpose for which he at- 
tracted them to himself (the Greek interpreters make re<- 
voi=qgutévery; there is at least an allusion to it,) was so 
sablime! To bring forth fruit that should abide forever! 
Here also, asin v. 8, the old commentators were divided as 
to whether the inward fruit of faith were meant, or the pro- 
roulgation of the gospel. “Ynaynre that ye should go, here 
seems to speak in favour of the last; it may be compared 
with xogev0evres going Matt. 28: 19, and may be specially 
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referred to the Apostolic office. We prefer, however, to un- 
derstand vmaysty here in the same sense that it occurs in 
Matt. 18: 15. 19: 21. 5; 24. viz. as a farther delineation of 
the act; so that it here designates the gradual progress of 
growth, and the bringing forth of fruit. fis sense, Chrys., 
Theoph., and Euth. arecorrect: (va éxceiv60¢ avsuvomevoe. 
Stillthe bringing forth of fruit may here also combine the two 
references, the inward and the outward. Whilst the pro- 
duce of fruit is in v. 8 represented as a consequence of the 
hearing of prayer, here; on the other hand, the hearing of 
prayer is represented as a consequence of that spiritual 
growth ; and there is in fact a reciprocity iu this thing, for 
the more the Christian grows in the inner man, the more 
will he pray in the Spirit of Christ, and the more this is done 
the more is he heard ;-comp. remarks on 14: 13, 14—The 
second (ya may be either co-ordinate or sub-ordimate to the 
first. The difference in sense is unimportant. The first is 
adopted by most of the old commentators. Calvin: hoc 
membrum non additem fait ex abrupto, at roultis videri pos- 
sit. Nam quum docendi provincia loage superet hominum 
vires, accedunt innumeri Satanae insultus, qui nunquam sus- 
tineri possint nisi Dei virtute. Ergo ne deficiant animis 
apostoli, Christus cui optimo subsidio succurrit, ac si dice- 
ret, si plus vobis negotil quam ut pares sitis ad explendum 
munus vestrum, non deerit vobis pater meus. Nam hac lege 
constitui vos evangelii ministros, ui manum snam ad vos 
juvandos extentam habeat pater meus. ‘ This member was 
not added abruptly as many suppose. For whilst the office 
of teaching is itself far beyond the strength of man, Satan 
adds thereto innumerable insults, which could not be endur- 
ed were it not for the sustaming power of God. Therefore 
the disciples are not to be discouraged, for Christ succours 
them with the highest and most excellent aid. As if he had 
said: if your official duties preve greater than you are of 
yourselves able to fulfil, my Father will not desert you. For 
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on this condition have I appointed you ministers of the 
gospel, viz. that my Father should constantly extend his 
hand to aid you.’ It seems nevertheless more adapted to 
the negligent mode of construction found in John, to consid- 
er the second ‘va as subordinate, especially as a. zcugma 
must at all events be assumed in the connexion wiih €0nxa. 
We must indeed translate #va@ so that; yet it at the same 
time involves within itself the conception of striving; “I 
have chosen you for that sublime office, to the end that ye 
might worthily discharge its duties, and that in this way ye 
might enter into such aa intimaic relation with my Father, 
that he would constantly sustain you by his aid.” Comp. 
remarks on v. 7. 

V.17—21. ‘The ledeemer had pointed out prayer to his 
disciples as a weapon and a means of great power in their 
calling: ‘This leads him to remark upon the opposition which 
they, who were to propagate the new doctrine so hateful to 
the sinful nature of man, would experience from tis enemies. 
He first of all, therefore, once more admonishes them to re- 
main bound together in love. Ammon.: 9 usddovrmy me- 
oo0a Naga aavrov, naguyyihhee autors ayangy addn- 
hovg, ‘as they were about to be hated by all others he com- 
mands them to love one another.’ In this view the demonst. 
tavra, conformably to the usus loquendi of John, refers to 
what follows and not. to.what precedes. The plural ravze 
instead of zovvo is unusual. Still, however, such a use of 
the plural demonst. instead of the singular may be found in 
the Classics; though not indeed in reference to an action. 
Plato: de Leg. 1. UT. p. 678. (Bip. 110.) «2 yeo zi nov zat 
WEOLYEYOVOS Hv Goyuroy Ev OVETL, TUUTH [ev TUYD KaTATOL- 
Bévra 7qgaveoro. See Heindorf on Sophistes, p. 804, and 
Jacobs on Achilles Tatius, p. 524.—That only which is in- 
wardly kindred is attracted. Euth.: zatose yao 1 ouole 
70 Omocoy ‘like rejoices in like,’ 1 John 4:5. Since now 
the Apostles had been cut off in their disposition from in- 
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ward relationship with the sweild, so the world could not feel 
itself attracted towards them. Nay still more, inasmuch as 
‘the ungodly man cannot rend himself loose ‘entirely from 
communion with God, and since, so often as he sees before 
him that which is truly divine, his inward voice inflicts its 
sting and tells him that is the very disposition which he 
should possess, so he even hates him who has made the divine 
revelation the regulating law of his life, because he is him- 
self punished by this manifestation, and because he feels 
humbled; John 3: 19—21.° He would perhaps—whilst he 
cannot entirely suppress the recognition that the practical 
Christian in his perfection is a noble and ‘beautiful phenom- 
enon—leave him to remain, he might possibly praise him, did 
he publish his Christianity as somewhat individual, as if it were 
a gift of nature. But whenever the Christian declares, in 
conformity with the divine revelation, that every one who 
does not wilfully exclude himself may attain to such a life; 
this contains something humiliating to the worldly man, 
something that embitters him. It were scarcely possible to 
explain the hatred which the distinguished Jews exhibited 
towards the divine manifestation of the. Redeemer, without 
having reference to the punitive, the humiliating power, 
which the manifestation of the Holy in their midst, pro- 
duced upon them; comp. on 7:7, and on xdom0¢ the remarks 
on 1: 10. Here the word xdowog appears in its appropriate 
sense, ‘the mass of men” in opposition to the elect. The 
proverb which Christ uses is found also in 13: 16; only in 
another application. ‘The Redeemer applies it still’ other- 
wise in Matt. 10:24. £2 rov Aoyov pov éz79. is tobe ta- 
ken negatively, ‘‘ In as far as they have received my doc- 
trine; but they have little kept it.” See on e¢ with the In- 
dicative remarks on 13: 14. Calvin: ubi de personis Jocu- 
tus est, mentionem etiam doctrinae facit. » Nihil nempe pios 
magis conturbat, quam dum doctrinam, quae Dei est, super- 
be ab hominibus contemni vident. Est enim portentum hor- 
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ribile, cujus aspectus etiam foitissitiata, quodque pectus labe- 
factare posset ; sed dum alia ex parte succurrit ipsum Dei 
filium non minus coutumaciae expertum esse, non est quod 
miremur doctrinam Dei tam parum habere inter homines 
reverentiae.—On Ovoso name see remarks on 1: 12 and 15: 
7. He who does not recognize God himself in the manifes- 
tation of the Redeemer, neither can he recognize him in the 
disciples of the Redeemer. , 

V. 22. Neither here nor in 9: 41 is ov x eizov No sin to 
be taken absolutely. Here, as there also, the Redeemer 
speaks of the sin of rejecting him, comp. 16:9. True in- 
deed, the ungodly man can never have a conscious recogni- 
tion of the majesty of a divine manifestation when brought 
before him, because lust for the ungodly works in him unbe- 
lief and spiritual blindness ; but nevertheless he can never 
wholly divest himself of that recognition, and consequently to 
a certain extent sinning is always practised against better 
knowledge. 

V. 28—25.. The guilt is so much the greater, because 
hatred against me—I who have during the whole of my man- 
ifestation set forth the invisible Godhead—is hatred against 
the Invisible himself. ‘The éuy« works, here again comprise 
all the actions and agency of Christ ; comp. Matt. 11: 21— 
24. The quotation here is to ke understood as in 2: 17. 
The passage is extracted from Ps. 69: 5, or 35: 19. 

V. 26, 27. The connexion-is thus given oy Euth.: ive 
6é py einwoty 06 anOdotOhoL Ef O8 Bilis av zoe 10v hoyow 
Gov ovx érjoncay, &f cotaure dldayPEvtEs nul ToLuvra éw- 
OaxdrEs OVOeY AAWVAYTO, 6 G8 xO TOV MUTEYVa GOU MEMLON- 

 naot, médhovor 08 xal Elo MGS Ta Opmore Eyds(EaoOat, Tivos 
Evenev eig tovoviovg anoorédderg Huas; énmuyer nagapu- 
Bia, kéywu Gre 10 nvEKMA TO UyLOY OVVEO YY OEL aV- 
roig. ‘In order that the Apostles might not say : if they have 
persecuted you and have not kept your word, if they have 
profited nothing from the doctrines which you taught nor 
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from beholding the works which you have performed, if they 
have even hated you and your Father, they will show the 
like things to us; wherefore, then, dost thou send us to such 
persons? he brings in a consolatory declaration «by saying, 
that the Holy Spirit will co-operate with you.” These words 


_in opposition to what precedes involve also an allusion to the — 


fact that the labours of the Apostles would be more extensive 
than those of Christ himself. Comp. 14: 12.—The Spirit 
which imparts the truth, see 14: 17, will testify of Christ in 
the greatest variety of ways; by the character of the disci- 
ples, which through the influences of that Spirit was to be 
elevated and become heavenly; by the divine wisdom in 
which they would preach the gospel ; by the gift of miracles, 
and the like. In connexion with this divine testimony, how- 
ever, the Apostles were themselves to come forth as human 
witnesses who loved the truth, and in that way also confirm 
the truth of Christ. "They were with him from the begin- 
ning, that is, from the commencement of his official labours, 
as €& aoyi¢ signifies in 6: 64. 16: 4, and wv avyny in 8: 25. 
—The Redeemer places side by side as it were the proof 
which the Spirit should give of the gospel and also the his- 
torical proof. The Father is the Ground of the Spirit, he 
proceeds from Him; the Son sends him, since he comes to 
man only through the intermediation of the glorified Christ. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Verse 1. The Redeemer makes known before hand 
what is to happen to his Apostles; and this is a sure sign 
that it cannot frustrate the purposes of God, that it does not 
enter into the world as an unfortunate accident. Comp. 13: 
19. 14: 29.—T he perfect comprehends the present in itself; 
the Redeemer continues to speak on the same topic. 


, 
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V. 2, 8. On anosvvaywyosg put out of the synagogue, 
see remarks on 9: 22. "_4AAd is also used like imo. Comp. 
Acts 19: 2. I. Cor. 3:2. 4:3. 2 Cor. 7: 11. Phil. 3: 8. The 
Syriac version has simply and for it ; Beza correctly renders 
it by imo—Aaresta service, like the Hebrew 312% prop- 
erly signifies every kind of divine service ; hence we might 
here translate with the Vulgate : ut bicbaracer obsequium se 
praestare... Ammon. : durgelas Veogehous dvvaper Elves 
vouilovor ro ogukas vuas. But the verb ngoogevecy is not 
adapted to this signification ; instead of it we should expect 
moet or ~udasoscy, Since, however, the service, hargeia, 
of those who lived. under the theocracy of the Old Testament 
consisted principally in the offering of sacrifices, so Aaryev- 
év is used in the immediate sense of to sacrifice, LX X Ex. 
3: 12. 4:23; and in the passage before us also the chief 
word probably has that signification. It is thus understood 
by the Syriac, Aethiopic and Arabic translators, and by 
others. The Jews taught, Talkut Shimeoni in Pent, f. 
245. col. 3, JAT2 DIRT IND Os~ SY 77 jaune om 
* Whosoever pours out the blood of the ungodly, it is as if he 
offered a sacrifice.’ 

V. 4. Calvin marks the implied antithesis which is itis 
mated by «Ja: repetit non esse hance umbratilem philoso- 
phiam, sed quae ad praxin et usum aptanda sit—So long as 
the Redeemer was with his disciples, and whilst they. had 
not yet received the new Spirit, the hatred of the world was 
exhibited. against Christ himself, (Chrys. : év wogodsia re 
nai ov yv-evorar, Ore EPovkeode, ual én ue 0 mOAEMOS 
amas aveodunivero); for that reason he forbore to inform 
them earlier of the sufferings that awaited them. It has been 
supposed by some that this expression. of Christ cannot be 
reconciled with Matt. 5: 10. 10: 16 sq., im that according to 
these passages the sufferings that were before the disciples 
had been earlier foretold to them by the Redeemer. But 
the language in Matt. 5: 10 is very general, and Matt. 10: 
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16 sq. is most probably to be transferred to some other peri- 

od than that in which it is placed by Matthew, namely, to 

the time before the death of Christ when Matthew represents 

him as giving utterance to similar expressions, Matt. 24: 9. 
* Luke 21: 12—18. “HE aozng as in 6: 64. 

V. 5,6. The Redeemer had now spoken a long time to 
his disciples. He would gladly have heard from them some 
word of reply, to the end that he might again, as his custom 
was, add thereupon some new instructions. But he saw the 
beloved apostles stand around him in mute silence ; they on- 
ly surrendered themselves up to the pure feeling of sorrow. 
He now wishes to animate and encourage them. And in- 
deed, whilst he sees them given up to hopelessness and sor- 
row, which arose from the fact that they did not yet appre- 
hend the deep meaning of his going to the Father, he calls 
upon them in the first place to speak on that point, and to 
gain a further insight into that glorious truth. It hence fol- 
lows that éowrgy here designates a farther inquiry, and these 
words of Christ do not stand in contradiction to the narra- _ 
tives above given of the questions of Peter, 13: 56, and of 
Thomas, 14:5. Calvin: audito meo discessu: expavescitis, 
neque reputatis, quo discedam aut in quem finem. ‘ You 
tremble at tle mention of my departure, neither do yow re- 
flect whither I am about to go or for what end.’ 

V.7. As the disciples were altogether lost in the single 
thought respecting his bodily departure, he brings before 
their minds yet once more in all its wide comprehension, the 
great consequences which would follow his departure. This 
extends to v. 12; and he adds indecd what he here says of 
the agency of the Paraclete, with particular reference to the 
preceding explanations on the opposition of the world. Au- 
gustine: quasi diceret, si alimenta tenara, quibus vos alui, 
non subtraxero, solidum cibum non esurictis. Si carni car- 
naliter haeseritis, capaces spiritus non eritis. ‘ As if he had 
said: should I not withdraw from you the tender aliment 
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with which I have hitherto nourished you, you would not 
hunger after solid food. If you carnally adhere to the flesh, 
you cannot be eapacious of the Spirit? 

V.8—Il. “#i¢yyecv embraces the kindred conceptions _ 
of conviction, reproof and instruction. ‘The three objects in 
regard to which the agency of the Spirit would give reprov- 
ing instruction are given in v. 9—11. Comp. on 15: 26, 27. 
The ore may be best understood aéreodoycxes, “ forasmuch 
as, since ;” although it may also stand «idcxere, “ that name- 
ly.” It is clear wherein the sin consists. The Spirit will 
press upon them the undeniable conviction that they ought 
to have believed in me, and that the only ground of their un- 
belief was their obstinate hardness against divine things, 15: 
22. he explanation of the force of dvzceoovrn righteous- 
ness ismore difficult. Different subjects have been supplied : 
1. rH» axoordAwy. So Augustine: argaitur mundus de 
Justitia eorum qui credunt. Arguaitur mandus de peccato 
quidem ‘suo, de justitia vero aliena, sicut arguuntur de lu- 

_mine tenebrae. 2. tov dor. SoGrotius, Semler. Grotius: 
“because God has granted to me, who was innocently per- 
secuted, an entrance into heaven.” 93. 100 zocuov. Bern- 
hard : ‘de justitia quam non ordinat (mundus), dum sibi, non 
Deo dat. Others have taken dexaevouvy absolutely. In 
this case the very general belief that d¢xatvoury is to be ta- 
ken in the Pauline sense, and that it designates the true 
mode and manner of justification before God, merits the 
greatest consideration. ‘So is it understood by Erasmus, 
(who, however, as in all other cases, does not speak of the 
opposition between law and grace, but of the contrast be- 

- tween the ceremonial service and the spiritual apprehension 
of religion,) Luther, Calvin, Lampe, Storr and others. Cal- 

AP. vin: dicit judicium spiritus a demonstratione peccati inci- 
_ pere; hoc enim spiritualis doctrinae exordium est, homines 
in peccato genitos nihil in se habere nisi peccati materiam, 
quasi dieat : spiritus quum venerit, ostendet ac convincet ex- 
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tra me regnare in mundo peceatum. Proinde hic nomine- 


tur infidelitas, quia nos separat a Christo atque ita feet, ut~ 


nihil praeter peccatum nobis relinquatur. Porro dicit mun- 
dum arguendum de justitia: neque enim justitiam esurient 
ac Sitient homines, imo cum fastidie respuent quicquid de e2 
dicitur, nisi tacti fuerint sensu peccati, Proprium quidem 
est egis munus conscientias vocare ad Dei judicinm, et ter 
rore vulnerare, sed rite erengediwm praedicari nequit, quin a 
peceato in justitiam et a morte im vitam deducat. Melanc.: 
hanc ipsam rationis humanae opimienem acecusaturum esse 
spititum affirmat, quae fingit homines esse justes, 1. e. haben- 
tia et virtutes. V_10 would then centain this sense: “ Since 
I will rise victorious to my Father after my atoning death, 
and by my departure will also open up te the faithful a way 
to the kingdem of Ged.” This explanation now is by no 
means inadmissible, fexaseotrm would then be taken em 
urely in the same sense In which it eceurs s frequently in 
the writings of Paul, and the connexion with Sepyeer asei 
exeorias would be very good. Nor can it be urged as an 
objection that Christ dees not speak of his death as the cause 
of righteousness, but speaks of his glerification as such 2 
cause. Because, in so far as his glorification was not poss 
ble until after his victorious death, John &: 28, a redeeming 
element is by Paul attribated to his resurreetien ako, Ram. 
4:25; an which passage see the Author's Commentary. 
Meanwhile, however, it must be remembered, im the first 
place, that the word dixaseovrg does not eceur with this 
signification in Jehn. It is peculiar te the Apostle Paul, 


—_—- 


aad stands in his Epistles in the closest connexion with a 


eircle of other expressions. See Storr De wv teeastall 
eognatis, Opuse. T. I. In his Epistle, John uses the word 


Sexarosrry in the sense of “‘ blamelessness, holiness of dis | 


position,” just as the expression dixazos was used by Christ 
himself in reference to the dixaseovry of the fithfal, in = 
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far as he communicates to believers the inward vital ele- 
ment of a holy disposition. Inasmuch now as this is the 
- standing usus loquendi of John, the demand upon us at once 
arises, to endeavour, if possible, to retain the same force of 
the word in this passage also. There is besides another po- 
sition from which we are likewise led to regard dcxacoovry 
~ as not being independent, but as having 10d Xgcorov implied 
after it. For it appears in the explanations which Christ 
himself gives in v. 9—11, that he used the genitives which 
are to be supplied in v.8; namely, with ovaoria we must 
supply rod xeouou; 0 avywy tov xoouoUv must be conjoin- 
ed with zoéove, and then also éuou with dexacoovun. Acnee- 
oovvn then.stands here, precisely as in the Epistle of John, 
am the sense of “ holiness, blamelessness.” Christ wishes to 
say: “‘ Then shall the world know from the powerful influ- 
ences of the new principle of Christian life both within and 
without, that f was holy, and that I was offered as an inno- 
cent sacrifice ; for after my death I will ascend to my father, 
thenceforth ye shall see me no more in the body, but ye shall 
be conscious of the operations of my Omnipotence.” (When 
the Redeemer derives a great proof for his Divinity from his 
departure to the Father, we are reminded of the destruction 
of the Old Testament theocracy and of the miraculous plant- 
ing and spread of the Christian Church; all of which must 
be ascribed to the mighty operation of the Glorified Redeem- 
er. Upon many these facts exert a strong power of convic- 
tion. Lessing in his Duplik says: “The departure of eye 
witnesses is supplied to us by something which eye witnesses 
could never have. They had nothing but the foundation be- 
fore them. But we—we have this mighty structure itself 
reared up before us,’”’) So particularly Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, Euthymius, Beza, Licke, also Bengel, Morus and 
Tittmann, Euth.: dcxalav yao yvageona 10 nogeveodue 
1006 tov G&ov Kal OuvEervae aUT@ asi, This mode of explae 
nation is justified moreover by | Tim, 3: 16, 0g égavreg@dy 
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év oagzil, Edvxara dn év mvevpare. Rom. t: 4. Acts. 2: 
2236. 3: 14, 26. Heb. 7: 26.—And finally, as it regards 
xolos in v. 11, we cannot well imagine that any other sub- 
ject is to be supplied than that which Christ himself express- 
es in the sentence added, viz. 0 «oymy tov xoouov. We 
are led to the same conclusion by the whole analogy of the 
passage in 12:31; comp: the remarks there. Christ here 
designs to say : “‘ When the divine principle of the Spirit to 
be diffused among my followers, shall produce such extra- 
ordinary effects upon the human race, men will be compelled 
to acknowledge that the power of the spirit of wickedness 
which opposed me in the ungodly dispositions of men, ¥s 
broken.” Like as, according to the representation of the 
Redeemer, an mward judgment on men commenced imme- 
diately on the appearance of his revelation in humanity, 3: 
18, of which the judgment on the world is a mere external 
manifestation ; so at the same time also there commences an 
internal judgment on the evil spirit, and it ends in an exter- 
nal representation of his rejection in the judgment on the 
world ; Rev. 20: 14. 1 Cor. 15: 26. 

V. 12—14. The great truths which the Redeemer utter- 
ed, involved the grounds of the Christian revelation. But 
for him to bring the disciples to a clearer intuition into these, 
to conduct them to an apprehension of the great consequen- 
ces of unbelief in him, to inform them of the import of his 
sinlessness and of the manner in which the power of the 
kingdom of Satan was broken by his manifestation in hu- 
manity—for all this they were not prepared; they could 
not apprehend it with clear consciousness. Melancthon: 
‘harum rerum cognitio, videlicet, quantae res sint peecatum 
et ira Dei, et haec victima Dei, filius Dei, et quanta gloria 
sit regnantis Christi, quanta potestas diaboli, qualia certami- 
na Christi et diaboli, tmmensa est. ‘The cognition of these 
things, namely, the greatness of sin and the wrath of God, 
_ and this victim of God, the Son of God, and the greatness 
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of Christ’s glory in his kingdom, and the great power of the 
devil, and the conflicts between Christ and the devil—the 
cognition of these is immeasurable. They had indeed been 
already made partakers of his truth;. but the productive 
germ still lay undeveloped in the bosom of their spirit, 13: 10. 
15:3. They had not yet received all the truth, for they lack- 
ed in the consciousness of that which lay darkly buried with- 
in them. Paoraecy, “to be vigorous for the apprehension 
of any thing ;” Comp. Bretschneider s. h. v. These new 
developements of the knowledge of the disciples will not, 
however, be any foreign engraftment ; all this new informa- 
tion will be unfolded out of the Spirit of Christ himself. It 
dare not therefore be maintained that the atonement, for in- 
stance, as afterwards taught by Peter, John and Paul, wes a 
foreign addition engrafted in. It had im fact been before 
frequently taught by Christ himself, only the force or signi- 
ficance of the word had not to them become a matter of cou- 
scious apprehension, see John 3: 14—16. 6: 51. 10: 17. Tv: 
24, 31, 32. 17: 19, 20. Matt. 20: 28. 26: 28. Mark 10: 45. 
—Many interpreters suppose that what the Spirit was to teach 
the disciples, and what they were at that time not yet able 
to bear, had reference to future sufferings, or still more gen- 
erally to the future. Thus Kype, Rosenmueller and others. 
But then zai ra év7yomeva is the first expression which refers 
to the future, as Erasmus has correctly apprehended it: nee 
solum aperiet. vobis omnem veritatem de rebus praeteritis, 
verum etiam, quoties res postulabit, quae post futura sunt, 
praedicet vobis. ‘ Nor shall he open to you all the truth in 
reference to things past alone, but also, as often as the occa- 
sion shall demand, he will fereshow unto you those things 
which are about tobe.’ And it is said expressly that the 
Spirit would conduct them es 1 & 6 ay ray adn Ievuy into 
all the truth. This now cannot be translated as Luther has 
done, by “ all truth,’—he translates more correctly in Mark 
5: 338—it means “the whole doctrine of the revelation of 
32* 
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Christ.”. De Wette has excellently rendered it “the full 
truth.” It designates consequently the entire contents of the 
Christian x7}0vyae, doctrine or preaching. 

V. 16. The Redeemer continues to speak upon the same 
topic. He is to be taken from them indeed, but only to the 
end that he may soon be restored to them again in another 
and more perfect manner.— J/izoor sc. dcadrnus éort, xae, 
as in the Heb. ) b>7 the zai designates the supplement. It 
3s similar in 14:19. As has been already seen, most com- 
mentators understand @¢wgsry in that place to refer to the 
bodily reappearance of Christ after the resurrection ; so here 
also they do still more urge the explanation, that dyso0e re- 
fers to seeing him again in the body after having risen from 
the dead. On which supposition we might understand the se- 
cond «czar as equivalent to xata uexeor, “ for ashort time.” 
And in favour of this view they may appeal in particular to 
mahey dwopee dua EF shall see you again, in vy. 22; for this 
last clause might scarcely be understood otherwise, than of a 
seeing withthe bodily eyes. A different interpretation is 
given to the passage by Luther, Calvin, Bucer, Lampe, Liicke 
and others; they understand the vision spoken of here as al- 
so referring to the spiritual communion with the Redeemer. 
And this is most certainly the correct exegesis. And first, we 
may urge in its favour the consideration, that many weighty 
reasons lead us to adopt the same view of Osmeeiy as em- 
ployed in 14:29. And again, as Calvin has already remark- 
ed, the promise that they should see him zara wexgor, fora 
short time, could have afforded no consolation to the afilicted 
disciples. And indeed Christ speaks of a joy, v.22, which no 
one would ever be able to take from them. But the most 
important consideration is the fact, that the point of chief mo- 
ment which occupies the Redeemer in these his last admoni- 
tions, is evidently to point out to them the operations of his 
Spirit, and also the eternal union to be effected with him 
through that Spirit. According toour mode of apprehension 
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then, the expression here made use of is in full accordance 
with that idea which reigns throughout the whole of the an- 
tecedent context; but on the other supposition it would stand 
entirely disconnected. And finally, in y. 23, the time of this 
re-appearance, of this re-union, is meant in connexion with 
the expression in that day ; and then, as Christ says, an il- 
lumination should be vouchsafed. This also leads to the as- 
sumption that ajuéoa day, indicates the time of the commu- 
nication of the Spirit and not the days after the resurrection ; 
for during these latter days the disciples still remained unen- 
lightened. And as it regards the sequel 010 éyo) x. 1. A. be- 
cause I go etc., this is also clear on this mode of interpreta- 
tion ; for Christ could not send the Spirit unto them except by 
being elevated to the Father, v. 7. But on the other view, 
if the second uexgov be translated “ besides a little, again a 
little while,” (and it canfiot be otherwise translated in con- 
formity with the usages of the language,) the sequel were en- 
tirely unintelligible. Calvin: videbitis me brevi, quia mors 
mea non est interitus, qui me a vobis separet, sed transitus 
in coelestem gloriam, unde se divina mea virtus ad vos usque 
diffundet. ‘In a short time you shall-see me; for my death 
is not a destruction which shall separate me from you, but a 
transition to celestial glory, whence my divine efficacy shall 
be poured out even upon you.’ 

V.17—22. The disciples do not yet at all understand 
those enigmatical expressions ; which indeed, so long as their 
minds were not actually pervaded by the illuminating power 
of the Spirit, must have been difficult to be understood. 
Whilst they were now timidly conversing with each other in 
regard to the meaning of that expression, the Redeemer 
comes before them, and with that solemn double asseveration 
again takes up the truth which was so difficult of entrance 
into their minds. The prophets had before compared with 
the parturition throes of a woman, great regenerations of the 
outward theocracy, great periods of purification, Hos. 13: 18. 


320 Joun 16: QV. 
2K. 19:3. Is 66: 7,8 Tixrsey is here equivalent to adi 
reer, in that it designates the moment when the birth is to 
take place: “Qoe like xexgds, “the time appointed for any _ 
purpose.” Thus the time of the suffering and death of their 
Lord was to them not only a time for these things, but it was 
‘also a period of birth to them, in which they experienced 
pain, Matt.9: 15. But the God-man came forth from his - 
suffering glorified, the guilt of human nature was obliterated, 
the great work of redemption was accomplished. And there. 
with commenced also for the disciples the time ef a new birth, 
of a new existence. Their Spinitual eyes were opened by 
him who was glorified and who ascended to the Father, they 
beheld him immutable by the spiritual orgaa of vision open- 
ed up within; his death no longer appeared to them asa 
mournful occurrence, they rejoiced without ceasing. Chrys 
estom : xy Dannacyrs, ore dea léwrys roguergy Eal re oun- 
qégorra jugs aya” ins xal yf wire, Fal re pireoSae ay 
THO, OVTMS Foyerae Cra dears. ftvirrstae G2 SyretSea xed 
NLGTEXGY TO, EAvGEr ALTOS TOG Oararev res diene. Kel 
ovx sine Te, xagedsvostas Olivrs néry, ald Odd REar_TEE 
avrys, TeOaery y deadsyoutry yece. ‘Marvel not thatI 
lead you unto those things which are profitable, through so 
great sorrow; since even the mother, in arder to become a 
mother, has likewise to pass through such sorrow! Christ 
speaks of the permanence of this joy in opposition to the 
transitions of that which they enjoyed in his bodily presence. 
V.23, 34. Those questions of the disciples had lain open 
their irresoluteness, their embarrassment and inactivity of 
heart. When Christ then returns in Spirit they shall have 
the fountain of the knowledge of truth in themselves. To 
many commentators, however, it seems that if the first part 
of the verse be thus taken, the second would be inappropri- 
ately connected with it. Hence Euth., Grotius, Schoettgen 
and others, wish to take ¢ge@rer in the sense of the Hebrew 
SND te entreat, request, and render “ye will not request 
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any thing of me in body, but”.... The word, however, 
here used to form the antithesis, is arbitrarily dragged into 
the text. And besides, the second member is very appro- 
priately connected with the first according to the above mode 
of construing it. All that is necessary is to think on prayer 
as a means to obtain aid and deliverance from God in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty; Comp. remarks on 14: 13, 14. 
Prayer in the name of Jesus is given as an especial reason 
why it would be heard. The correct apprehension of the 
phrase év dvopact wou will show how this consists in the na- 
ture of the thing ; comp. observations on 14: 12, 14. This 
look into the future closes again with the promise of untrou- 
bled joy, since this promise was so highly necessary to the 
disciples in their present state of mind; vy. 38. 15: 11. 

V.256—28. On nagoiula proverbs, see remarks on 10: 
6. Mashalim or figurative discourses had not been used by 
him before ; but yet they were as enigmatical as typical allu- 
sions, because the cognitive power was wauting in the disci- 
ples ere they had received the Spirit for their Teacher. The 
nagonola which Christ here places in opposition to the 1a- 
goruia is the “ full truth” which he promised in y. 13.—V. 
26 and 27 are to be regarded as an expression of that con- 
descension to the weak and child-like minds of the disciples, 
which characterizes nearly the whole of these last discours- 
es. In another place the Redeemer said that he would en- 
treat the I’ather, 14: 16, and the whole of his prayer as high- 
priest is intercessory. Each has its truth. Christ need not 
mediate, the Father loves them because they love the Son ; 
but the Son is the eternal Intercessor and Mediator in that 
believers can be acceptable to God only through love to 
Him. 

V, 29, 30. The spiritual or mental condition of the dis- 
ciples at that moment is very distinctly presented to us in 
this answer; a certain dark feeling of the import of what 
Christ said, and a presentiment of his higher dignity, waa 
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present with them, and also the greatest child-like readiness 
to receive and acknowledge every thing that he said of him- 
self; but at the same time the reflective understanding erred 
and held on to the unessential. When Jesus says that he 
speaks darkly to them, they feel it to be true, but still they would 
fain understand him, and therefore they seize upon any thing 
which they immediately apprehend, and think themselves 
able to adduce it as a ground of their faith. The éoyeodue 
ano %e0v coming from God, is intelligible to them; they 
carry in their hearts the certainty of it in the total impres- 
‘sion which they have received from him; 6: 68,69. When 
Jesus in an unexpected manner himself declares, what they 
had all along felt, that his words were enigmatical to them, 
they receive this as a new pledge. And consequently they 
adduce this circumstance as a confirmation of that faith. 

¥. 31, 32. The hour of his passion was constantly draw- 
ing on with rapid pace; and having before his eye a distinct 
perception of the depressing influences which it would ex- 
ercise upon his disciples, the Redeemer was led to utter 
these melancholy and pathetic words—We might mentally 
supply an interrogation mark with a/o. believe, as it is even 
found in the ancient Latin editions, “Do ye now actually 
believe ?’”’. Butthen it is not at all to be doubted that the dis- 
ciples did in fact believe at that moment; and besides, the 
contrast expressed by core now, leads us to take these words 
in an affirmative sense, “now do ye believe.”— Huyerae 
cometh, the present denotes whatsoever is near at hand, see 
remarks on 1:9; Jesus immediately adds éyjAvdev has 
come, with a corrective xa and, (5: 25), for, what the dis- 
ciples did not yet anticipate, that time of trial was to arrive 
in a few moments. When the armed host led forth the Re- 
deemer all the disciples fled, Matt. 26: 56—How does the 
whole future, even in the minutest individual circumstance, 
stand open before the prophetic vision of the Divine Jesus ! 
— Te idta, sc. oixjuata; the Hebrew N72 is thus translat- 
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ed by the LXX. in Esth. 5: 10. Vatabl.: in locum, in quo 
se tutum quisque existimabit. ‘to the place where each one 
will esteem himself safe.’ Christ is lost beforehand in the 
feeling of that great anguish of soul which would seize him 
there, and, as if for his own consolation adds, “ then will I’ 
have communion with God only.” Calvin: haec quisquis 
probe meditata habebit, vel toto mundo nutante firmus con- 
sistet nec ejus fidem evertet aliorum omnium defectio, nec 
enim- Deo tribaimus justum honorem, nisi solus ipse nobis 
sufficiat. 

V. 33. Whilst the Redeemer did not in the manner of 
weak men give himself up wholly to the feeling of that which 
was about to happen to him in a few hours, and the whole 
compass of which stood before his soul, but whilst he rather 
looked forward to the time when the Apostles would culti- 
vate the seed which he had sown among men, even until it 
should bring forth fruit,—so, mindful of what was incumbent 
upon them in the discharge of the great duties of their call- 
ing, he lingers in these last discourses a long time on those 
topics which might serve to strengthen and encourage them. 
7Tav1a may best be referred to all these last addresses which 
had reference to the conflicts of the disciples. The antithe- 
sis, év 1@ xoouc and év éuoi in the world, and in me, and 
elonyn and Odiwes peace and tribulation, must explain them- 
selves reciprocally. Jn the world designates those men who 
are alienated from the Christian principle of life, 1: 10. In 
this, sorrow and oppression awaited the disciples of the 
Lord. Jn me, then, can mean nothing else than an antithe- 
sis to that: ‘‘in Spiritual life, in communion with me—in 
which consists the kingdom of Christ as opposed to the king- 
dom of the world.” 'ribulation is “‘ the violent procedure, 
the enmity of the world which causes anguish and fear to 
the disciples of Christ ;’”’ and peace therefore means “ the in- 
ward peace of the soul, the peaceful internal enjoyment of 
heavenly gifts.” Thus the Christian ever moves in two 
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kingdoms, and just in proportion as he is more in the one or 
in the other, has he peace, or anguish and oppression. Still, 
however, the true condition of the Christian is to possess 
peace in the Lord at the same time that he has tribulation in 
the world.—The ground assigned by Christ for calmness and 
peace amid all the attacks which a hostile world estranged 
from him could bring, is, that by his redemptive act he had 
broken the power of evil so that the final end of all things in 
the world will -still be a iriumph of the kingdom of God. 
Comp. 12: 31. 14:30. 16:11. The Christian therefore 
bears within himself the consciousness, that the redemptive 
power of Christ, as soon as it begins to operate, like a leaven 
pervades the entire mass of the races and of each individual, 
and that the opposing power of evil has indeed the will to 
obstruct that divine energy in its workings, but that it cans 
not succeed, Rom. 5: 3, 4, 


CHAPTER. <X VII, 


Truiy it may be said that the whole divine existence of 
the Redeemer was one continued and unspoken prayer to 
the Father, for his mind was ever looking upward and di- 
rected towards Him; yet he frequently uttered aloud that in- 
ward tendency of his life, for the purpose of leading his fol- 
lowers into the sanctuary of-his heart, and of raising them 
with himself to God. Thus in the present instance, he wish- 
es yet once more at the close to leave behind upon his disci- 
ples an abiding impression of the divinity of his work, and of 
the inwardness and sincerity of his love. Comp. v. 13... Au- 
gustine: tanti enim magistri non solum sermocinatio ad 
ipsos, sed etiam oratio pro ipsis, discipulorum est aedificatio. 
If humanity irradiated with the beams of the Godhead ever 
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manifested itself in any human discourse—if the sublime 
above all human efforts, and if delivering love, condescend- 
ing to humble itself to all of the human race, ever appeared 
combined in any human discourse—it is certainly in this. 
Before the happy Spener left the world he caused this ad- 
dress to be read three times, “In which we are to suppose” 
says his biographer, (Canstein, Spener’s Leben s. 146,) 
“that he loved this chapter with a peculiar affection ; though 
he never was willing to preach on it, with the protestation 
that he did not understand it, and that a correct understand- 
ing of the same transcended the measure of faith which the 
Lord is accustomed to communicate to his followers in their 
pilgrimage.” © Luther speaks of this prayer thus: ‘This 
is truly beyond measurea warm and hearty prayer, wherein 
he opens-the depth of the heart both in regard to us and in 
regard to his Father, and pours out its all—tIt sounds so 
honest and so simple; so deep, so rich and so wide is it, that 
no one can fathom it.””—The contents are thus summed up by 
Melancthon: primum de se ipso precatur, postea de tota ec- 
clesia, et de hac petit quatuor res praecipuas ¢cclesiae : 
conservationem verae doctrinae, concordiam ecclesiae, ap- 
plicationem sui sacrificii, et ultimum ac summum bonum, ut 
ecclesia cum Christo ornetur vita, laetitia et gloria aeterna. 
“He first prays for himself, and afterwards for the whole 
Church; and in behalf of the latter he desires these four 
principal things: the preservation of true doctrine, the con- 
cord of the Church, the application of his sacrifice, and the 
last and highest good, that the Church might be adorned with 
Christ, in life, in joy and in eternal glory.’ Noesselt treats 
the chapter particularly, Opusc. IT. p. 63. 

V.1. Calvin: Coelum respexit, non quod illic inclusus 
sit Deus, qui terram quoque implet, sed quoniam coelorum 
aspectus nos admonet supra creaturas omnes longe eminere 
Dei numen. Hoc gestu vere Christus testatus est animi af- 
fectu se in coelo esse potiuS quam in terra, ut relictis homini- 
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bus familiare haberet cum Deo colloquium. ‘ He looked up 
to Heaven, not because God is enclosed there, for he fills 
the earth also, but because the aspect of the Heavens ad- 
monishes us that the* Divinity of God is exalted far a- 
bove all creatures. By this act mdeed Christ testified that 
in the affection of his mind he was rather in Heav- 
en than on earth, so that having left all men behind 
he held a familiar colloquy with God. —“Qoea hour, as 
in 12: 23, 27. On the conception of doéatecy glorify, comp. 
the remarks on 1: 14. The glorification of the Son by the 
Father consists in the gloriousness of which the Son of Man 
as conqueror is made participant ; Phil. 2:11. Heb. 2: 9,10, 
Comp. the remarks on the partly parallel passage 13: 31, 32, 
The glorification of the Father by the Son, here mentioned 
as somewhat future, is the restoration of the divine image in 
man, the bringing back of apostate humanity to God. Has 
he become in his own all things, 1 Cor. 15; 28,—does He 
shine forth from all and upon every point of their being— 
then is He glorified in humanity, 

V.2. Christ shows in how far he glorifies the Father 
among men, namely, in so far as he spreads abroad among 
the faithful that divine life which he carries within himself. 
. This glorification, however, was rendered possible only on 
condition that the Father would lead forth the Son victoriously 
from death to life, Aa0wg in so far as, Rom. 1: 28. 1 Cor. 
1:6. Iace oagé, Awa->d> all men, Luke 3; 6. Acts 2:17. 
LXX Is. 40: 5,6 and others. The Father gave unto Christ 
power over the whole of the human race,.in order that he 
might make such arrangements as were necessary to prepare 
for the kingdom of God such as the Father brought to him 
by an enlivening of their inward wants. In a similar man- 
ner in Matt. 28: 18 the mention “ of all power in heayen and 
in earth” is connected with the general promulgation of the 
gospel. And since now such power appertains to him, he 
can also glorify the Father among men. On _ the expression 
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* all whom thou hast given me,” nav 0 deOmnas, compa the 
remarks on 6: 39. 

V.3. Avorn éoriy 7 bw7 this is life. There is no neces- 
Sity to assume a metonymy here ; to know God is life in it- 
self; see on 1:4. Zuinglius: quo magis Deum cognosci- 
mus in Christo, hoc magis vivimus, ‘ by as much more as we 
know God in Christ, by so much more do we live.’ In like 
manner it is said in 12: 50, that the commission of God to 
Christ, the doctrine of Jesus, 7s eternal life; it involves it 
within itself, and becomes outwardly manifest so soon as it 
passes over into man, whenever faith as-the spiritual chyle 
assimilates it, so that it becomes flesh and blood in man, Heb. 
4:2. Comp. also 6: 63.—In v. 2 Christ said that he glorifi- 
ed the Father among men in that he spread among them the 
divine fife; here follows a statement of that wherein this di- 
vine life consists. It consists in this, that He who alone 
among all those that are called Gods, merits the name of God, 
becomes known by man. Knowing, in conformity with the 
Scriptural usage of language, contains essentially life within 
itself; see remarks on 1:4. And in reference to the only and 
true God see 1 John 5:30. Rev. 5:7. Comp. on «dn duvog re- 
marks on 1:9. The idols are dead, they do not manifest 
their foresight and providence in the life of man; but the 
God of Israel is a living God. Hence in 1 Thess. 1:9, we 
find both attributes conjoined, Oso Cav ual ainderos the 
living and the true God. The divine life then consists in 
knowing Him and also Christ who is the only way to Him, 
Jesus the Messiah; comp. Matt. 11:27. The predicate yo- 
vog adn Oeves therefore stands asin 1 Tim. 1:17. In Rom. 
16: 27 we find porm oog@ Dew the only wise God ;—every 
thing else that is called God, 2 Thess. 2: 4, has no preten- 
sions to this predicate.—Does this expression contain aught 
of proof against tire doctrine of the Godhead of Christ? Noth- 
ing more than what is involved in all those expressions where 
Christ distinguishes himself from God, as he sometimes does 
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in a very strong manner, 14: 1, where he speaks of God in 
general terms only, and implies nothing more than if he had 
uttered the simple sentence, ‘‘ Christ became a true man.” 
The expression could not prove any thing against this doc- 
trine of the Church, unless it taught that another than the 
true God became man m Christ. On the other hand Ols- 
hausen correctly remarks : “ In the way of inference our pas- 
sage involves a clear intimation that the being of Christ, 
whilst on the one side it 1s human, is also at the same time 
super-hurean.—Every one feels that on no condition dare it 
be said : ‘ this is eternal hfe, to know God, and Abraham or 
Moses ; in them there is nothing which can impart the 
knowledge of eternal life, for they are mere men. In sa far 
only as the power of Ged might be operative in them could 
it be said: to know God threugh Abraham or Moses.” In 
order to cut off the argument of their opponents, the Latin 
Fathers, as Ambrose, Augustine, and Hilary, felt themselves 
compelled to construe thus: ut te et quem misisti cognoscant 
solum verum Deum, ‘that they might know thee and the only 
true God whom thou hast sent’ In a similar manner also 
Chrysostom, Clericus, Noesselt, Kuinoel and Liicke, whe 
take Xgvordv-as predicate, thus: (va yevwoxwol oe, trav MO- 
vor ulndevov Yeor, xal, Ov anéotecdag “/noovv, Xoeozor, 
“that they might recognize the Christ-in thee ;’ as if the in- 
finitive <¢vae were implied. They compare John 20:31. 2 
Cor. 4:5. But, to mention no other objections against this 
view, if it were correct.the article could hardly be wanting 
in the noun Xecords, as indeed it is found directly in 20:31. 

V. 4. To glorify the Father is to spread abroad that eter- 
nal life among men; for the more the archetype in which 
man was created is’ rendered conspicuous among men, the 
more is God himself glorified in the world. The fountain- 
point of the archetypal life was given in the manifestation of 
the sinless Redeemer as man, and with the setting forth of 
the most perfect obedience in humanity, Rom. 6; 19. Heb. 
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5: 8. Phil. 2:8. This work the Redeemer had completed 
—for he anticipated the last réveAcoras, it is finished! 19: 
30. God was glorified in humanity ; and from this point of 
commencement he should be still more and more glorified 
forever. . 

-V.%S. Inso far as the Word, which from the beginning 
was with the Father; was manifested in the Redeemer as 
man, he possessed also the consciousness of his. eternal ex- 
istence with the Father. Passages parallel in sense are 6: 
62 and 8:58. So also Phil. 2:6 sq. Teva ognure can 
only mean, “in communion with the Father in the spiritual 
kingdom, in Heaven,” whither Christ ascended ; it stands 
in opposition to én? ry¢ yn. upon the earth, inv. 4. Tiava 
601 with thee, corresponds to it and signifies the same thing. 
In so far as the Word became man in Christ, he possessed 
that glory from eternity ; but in so far as the Word was even 
Man, he obtained it as something new, as the reward of {i's 
obedience, Phil. 2:9. Heb. 2:9. And this last is what is 
here also properly expressed by zui viv and now, “since the 
work imposed upon me is completed.” Comp. the remarks 
on 1: 14 on the word dofe.—The Socinians, and after them 
Grotius, Wetstein, Noesselt and Gabler, Neutest. Journal, 
Bd. II. St. 2, wish to understand this passage, as also 8: 58, 
as expressive simply of the pre-determination of God ; and in 
support of their view they appeal to those passages where it 
is declared that the faithful were elected by God before the 
creation already, nay, that they were even glorified, Eph. 1: 
3,4. 1 Pet. 1:20. 2 Tim. 1:9. Rom.8: 30. With still 
greater reason might they have appealed to v. 24 of our pres- 
ent chapter—But then, although eiyov naga oo! might m 
and of itself admit this explanation ; yet still we must consid- 
er as a strong objection against that exegesis the fact that 
maga oof plainly corresponds to nega oeaura), and that this 
last certainly cannot, as is done by Eckermann, be transla- 
ted, “now then, my Father, glorify me according to thy de- 
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termination.” Since then the latter designates communion 
with God, so must the former also necessarily imply -the 
same. And in addition to this we must remember that there 
are other passages which undeniably inculcate the same 
thought, as, for instance, 8:58. 6: 62. Comp. 17: 18. 14: 
12, 28. 16:28. The Arminians were also divided in the ex- 
planation of this passage. ‘The keen-sighted Episcopius could 
not bring himself to adopt that explanation on thzs ground, 
that if it were correct, Christ would have said nothing more 
of himself than what every man might with propriety say of 
himself. And this same argument determined Semler also - 
to reject the Socinian exposition of the verse. 

V.6. From himself the Redeemer directs his: look to- 
wards his followers. His work had consisted in this, that he 
should make known to mankind the name of God, that is, his 
whole being and his relation to mankind, v. 26, see on-1: 12. 
It appears on a comparison of v. 11 with v. 17 that it is hike 
ahi Jeca the truth. Chrysostom: égavegenoe 02 xal Ose do- 
yoy xul dra ageyuarwy ‘He manifested it both by his words 
and his works.’ Men of all zones and nations have conjec- 
tured, have sung and philosophized, in regard to what might’ 
be the concealed Author of all things; Christ in his manifes- 
tation made known the essence of this Author unto.men. 
The surest way to attain to a. knowledge of the nature of that 
Spirit who called us into existence, is to judge of it by that 
power within us which is kindred with God. But the God- 
like within us is troubled and disordered, and our cognition 
is often led astray through the influence of the perverted ten- 
dency of our disposition. In Christ we behold in its purity 
the God-like which belongs to. human nature ;.there we may 
with security judge in respect of the nature of the Most High 
Spirit. But not only this :—the God-like of man developes 
itself under the limitations of time. But Christ carries 
within himself a consciousness that is independent of time, 
by virtue of which he knows God as no mortal can, not even 
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the purest, Matt. 11: 27. And consequently he alone could 
develope the concealed God in a true manner. Yet he was 
not developed. to every one, but to the Elect only, whom the 
_ Father conducted to the Son, because they had a Jonging af- 
ter the kingdom of Heaven. K0donog, the mass of the world, 
in opposition to the congregation of the disciples of Jesus se- 
lected out of it, see on 1:10. Soi jouv thine they were, he 
who maintains the original tendency of the heart, he is of 
God. Comp. 8: 47. Acts 18: 10. For which reason also 
_ the word of God was not preached to these in vain. They 
_ have received it into the heart. See on the sense of rygeiv 
t. 4. keeping thy word, eté., the remarks on 8:51. 

V. 7,8.. Christ had done nothing else than to glorify the 
Father himself; they know that a// which Christ has is from 
the Father, because he had given to them the revelations of 
the Father, and because they knew that he had also come 
from the Father. ITavra all things, the glory of which John 
speaks in 1: 14. The inward consciousness that the words 
of their teacher were from God, had not yet been fully and 
distinctly developed within them, but it still lay undeveloped 
within ; something which they could not themselves distinctly 
apprehend chained them to him; it was a bond of union be- 
tween them, whose foundations were deeply buried in the 
soul, 6: 68. 

V.9. The consideration of that which had already been 
effected towards the glorification of the Father in the disci- 
ples, resolves itself into a prayer of intercession for them, the 
weak and helpless. The Redeemer prays for them especial- 
_ly, because they were those who had been given over to him 

by the Father; and they were themselves given over to him 
‘by the Father, because a sense or organ for the communion 
of God had been already opened up within them, see on v. 6. 
He who places himself in a nearer relation to God can also 
obtain more revelations of grace and of love than another 
whose inward man is turned away from God. Christ there- 
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fore could not implore for the world that which he here soli- 
cits in behalf of his disciples, viz. that they might be one with 
him even as he was one with the Father. In like manner 
also in 1 John 5: 6 the Apostle forbids prayer to be made 
for him who has sinned unto death; of which the ground is 
contained in this, that sich an one can no more attain unto 
peravoea repentance, Heb. 6: 4—6. Whilst Calvin and 
Melancthon think that these words contain an absolute ex- 
clusion of the world from the affectionate participation of the 
Redeemer, and, as it were, a giving of them over to the eter- 
nal judgment of God, Luther more correctlyremarks: “ How 
does his refusing to pray for the world harmonize with the 
instruction which he himself has given in Matt. 5: 44, that 
we should pray for our enemies? ‘The answer to the question 
is short ;—to pray for the world and not to pray for the world 
must both of them be right and good. For he himself says 
very soon after ‘ I pray not for these only, but also for those 
who shall believe in me through their word.’ These same 
must yet (ere they are converted) be of the world, and he 
must therefore pray for the world, that is, for such as should 
yet come out from the world. [The same is contained also 
in y. 21, 23, see the conclusion of the remarks onv. 21.] 
St. Paul was indeed also of the world when he persecuted 
the Christians and put them to death. Still St. Stephen 
prayed for him that he might be converted. In the same 
manner also Christ prayed upon the cross, Luke 23:24. It 
is therefore true that he both prays for the world and that he 
does not pray for the world. The difference however is this : 
he prays not in the same mode or measure. for the world that 
he does for Christians. For Christians, and all those who 
should be converted, he prays that they might abide and in-. 
crease in the true faith, and for those who are not yet in it, 
that they should come out of and depart from their evil life.” 
Bengel also remarks very excellently : hoc non absolute ac- 
cipi debet, coll. v. 21,28, sed Jesus. non rogat pro mundo 
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hoc loco et tempore et his verbis, quae in solos fideles con- 
veniebant, v. 11, 15, 17. ‘This declaration ‘should not be 
taken absolutely, comp. v, 21, 23. But Jesus does not pray 
for the world in this place, nor at this time, nor with these 
words, which were. appropriate only to those who believed, 
val 45717, 

V. 10. Another ground upon which the Redeemer, who 
felt tenderly anxious for his disciples, founded his intercesso- 
ry prayer: Every glorification of the Son is also a glorifica- 
tion of the Father, and—the Son is now already glorified in 
those who believe, the fulness of the divine life has passed 
over to them. Thus we take dedvfaouae ‘I have been glo- 
rified, am glorified,’ as an actual perfect. Euth.: dedofaouac 
éy 1016 OotEiol wor paONTAIS, EntyvOvOl ME xUQLOY EaVvTOY, 
xal NECOxUYOUOL Xai xnOLTTOVOl Me YEedv. ‘I have been or 
am glorified in those disciples that are given to me : who recog- 
nize me as their Lord, who worship and proclaim me as God.’ 
V. 22 may then also be explained in the same way. In 1:14 it 
is said that the glory of Christ has already appeared in his 
grace and truth, and in 1: 17 we are told that these were 
imparted to the faithful. Comp. also 2 Thess. 1:12. Many 
who understand the glorifying, as has become customary in 
modern times, to refer to the spread of the Gospel, here, as 
well as infra v. 22, arbitrarily take the perfect. as a future. 
So Heumann, Semler, Noesselt and others. 

V.11. The Redeemer here speaks agoAnnrexms, by an- 
ticipation, as also hereafter. He leaves: his own, he with- 
draws from them his bodily presence, on which account 
they so much the more stand in need of the diving support, 
14:8, In the world they continue exposed to all tempta- 
tions. God shows them this -support, in that he preserves 
them in the dvouwe name, which the Redeemer had made 
known to them, see remarks on v. 6.—The sense of what 
follows depends upon the reading. The Codd. ABC and 
many of the minor Mss., as also the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
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sions, read ; some few read 6; the Coptic and Aethiopic 
versions, the Vulgate, and Codd. D. have ovg; though this 
stands simply as an emendation of the earlier reading, which 
was 0. It is plain therefore that the reading ov¢ is support- 
ed by no authority whatever. And as it regards the other 
two, it becomes evident at once how 0 may have arisen out 
of # ; which is, besides, much better established. For we 
must regard the dative @ as an attraction, like 7 in v. 8; 
this may then have been easily resolved by grammarians in- 
to the customary 6. If now we understand Gvoje in the 
same signification as before, the sense is: “Thou hast given 
over to me the knowledge of thy being, in the possession of 
which I entreat that they may abide.” The verb d:dovae 
is elsewhere used by Christ when the communication of di- 
vine revelation to himself aiid to others is the topic of dis- 
course, v. 8. Matt. 13: 11. In sense, then, dvoua name, is 
here equivalent to Aovog tov Yeov word of God.—The union 
between the Son and the Father, and the faithful and the 
Son, is indeed that of o«overe. In this, however, we are not 
to imagine a mere external conformity in the determination 
of the will; but we must have reference to that living Spirit 
of God, who, as the principle of all true illumination and 
sanctification, produces an actual and internal connexion 
between believers and Christ, and between Christ and the 
Father. The union is not merely one of outward conformi- 
ty or agreement, but it is an inward communion, as the com- 
parison of the vine and its branches plainly ‘tells us, xv. 
Comp. also v.21 infra. Thus also Christ says in 10: 14, 
that as he knows the Father and the Father him, in like 
manner does he know the faithful and is known of them. 
V.12. The reason why the Redeemer prays thus for his 
disciples, is, that he must be separated from them. He must 
now entrust them to the invisible guardianship of the Father. 
@Mviacoery “to watch, to guard,” namely, to the end that 
they may not fall away. ‘ dnwkerg can only be understood 
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of him who goes astray, of him who is lost: Atthe same time, 
however, it more probably refers to being lost in a spiritual 
sense ; for it refers already to viog anwhsiag son of perdition, 
which immediately follows. LZ «1 but, not beside, except. 
It is well known that the Hebrew language. designates the 
thought of participation by placing that of which one par- 
takes in immediate connexion with the predicate son: so 
also here vio¢g atwielac, LXX. Is. 57:4 réxva anode elas 
children of destruction, Sir. 16:9 €9v0g anwisiag people of 
ruin. 'The genitive may be taken passively, “he whom God 
has given over to destruction ;” or actively, ‘he who has 
given himself up to perdition, who has gone astray.” This 
last is the more probable sense. Thus in Is. 57:4 yu ER VI 

téxva tHe unmbetag the wanderers; so also in Sir. 16: 9 
where the parallel member is of é&nopevoe év auaoriats av- 
tay ‘those who perished in their sins.’ And finally, in 2 
Thess. 2:3 dvdownog auaoriag man of sin, is parallel with 
son of perdition. Inthe Latin language the corresponding 
phrase is homo perditus for sceleratus.—The (va nAno. 7 yo. 
“that the Scriptures might be fulfilled,’ might, as is done by 
Kuinoel and others, be taken in a general sense only as re- 
ferring to those Biblical declarations which speak of the ne 
cessity of the sufferings and death of the Messiah, as Luke 
18: 3f. But inasmuch as Christ in 13: 18 above made a 
specific application of a passage in the Scriptures to his be- 
trayal through friendship, so here also that more general al- 
lusion cannot be admitted, Rather does Christ design to 
say: ‘When this One gave himself a victim to sin, it did 
not proceed from the want of my watchful love, (for the Sa- 
viour, foreseeing already his -apostasy, treated him with all 
forbearance and love, and constantly by renewed efforts, by 
love and foreboding admonitions, had sought to soften and 
to win him, see on 6: 64. 13: 18,26,) but God had long 
known the obduracy of his heart.’ When in the prophetic 
declarations God points out before hand the hardening of 
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men, this is a sign that this hardening does not happen 
through the want of a watchful love in their contemporaries, 
but from the nature of the depraved themselves. It may in- 
deed be asked here, whether he, whose hardening» God had 
already pointed out in the prophecies, was not obliged to har- 
den himself, inasmuch as the fore-knowledge of God is in- 
fallible. ‘This question agrees with the more general one, 
whether God in general can foresee the free actions of a be- 
ing without their ceasing to be free. Properly this difficulty 
exists only in reference to actions which spring from the 
choice, from an evil will; it has no reference to those which 
proceed from the Divine in man. But the second question — 
above stated again falls back upon the more general one, 
whether God can from eternity possess a knowledge of that a 
which happens in time, which isa becoming [a state of oe 
ges, not an eternal and fixed state]. But this question from 
its very nature can be answered by him only who has him- 
self an intuition of an eternal knowing, of timelessness in gen- 
eral. With reference to what was remarked above on 13: 
18, we are consequently not able to saythat Judas must have — 
hardened himself because Christ was to be betrayed ; but 
even that evil which was present to the eternal knowledge 
of God was by Him inwoven into the plan for redeeming man, 
so that it, like all other evil, was made to saubserve the gra- 
cious purposes of God in effecting the salvation of the world. 

V. 13. “I can no longer watch over'them in my bodi- 
ly presence, but, whilst I am yet with them I utter this 
prayer of intercession in their hearing, that they may abide 
in true joy, that they may encourage themselves when 
they remember my words.” Calvin: Patrem precatur co- 
ram discipulis, non quia‘ullis verbis opus sit, sed ut illis du- 
bitationem eximat. ‘He prays to the Father in the presence 
of his disciples, not because there was any need of words, 
but in order that he might divest’ them of all doubt, see 11: 
42.’ We have already on 15: 1} felt ourselves obliged to 
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adopt as the best mode of explaining my joy, that one which 
regards the pronoun as indicative of the author. Here it is 
almost the only admissible one. It is therefore like youu ev 
éuov joy in me. On mlynooty see on 3: 29. 

V.14. The connexion is thus: ‘‘ that they are exposed 
to those conflicts in the world, and to that enmity fiom the 
world, the cause of which is their communion with thee from 
whom the world is estranged; so much the rather therefore 


wilt thou protect them.” Calvin: tuum est eos protegere, 


qui propter sermonem tuum mundo exosi sunt, ‘ it is for thee 
to protect those who are hated by the world on account of 
thy word.’ Comp. on 15: 19. 

V.15. The Redeemer does not wish his disciples to be 
externally cut off from intercourse with the world alienated 
from God ; he designs that they shall continue to remain as 


__ revelations and witness of a higher world, 1 Pet. 2:9. Matt. 5: 


14; they are to be as leaven to the perverted race of mankind. 
Calvin: consulit Christus infirmitati suorum, ut vota sua, quae 
‘ut plurimum metas transiliunt, hoc quem praescribit modo 
temperent. Non promittit gratiam, quae eos subducat ab om- 
ni labore et cura, sed quae invictum robur adversus_hostes 

-suppeditet. “£x rou novngon from the evil, may be either 
masculine or neuter, (the same uncertainty reigns in Matt. 
6: 13 compared with 5: 37); but a comparison with 1 John 
2:13, 14. 3: 12. 5: 18, will show that it is masculine, and 
that it designates the evil spirit operative in the sinfulness 
and delusion of men. In 1 John 5:19 »ovnvos evil must 
be taken as masculine on account of v.18. “/ngeiv éx isa 
constructio praegnans for tygeiv xvi GveoOary this is occa- 
sioned by the preceding éz 100 xoomov. 

Y. 16. This verse is so connected with the other as to 
show still more prominently how the Father must necessa- 
rily protect them, since they as well as he himself already 
belonged to the divine kingdom of the Father in heaven. 

V.17. The Redeemer designates in what way his dis- 
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ciples would be guarded from the world. By living in the 
truth, (év may be thus taken,) they would be sanctified. 
“Ayvata, was by the ancients made=aytovg noeteiv. Others, 
however, as Hammond and Kuinoel, wish to take ayealeev 
here, as also in 10: 36, in the signification of the Hebrew 
WIE to consecrate, and understand it very narrowly of 
consecration to their office; “consecrate them for the 
preaching of thy doctrine.’ De Wette in his translation 
takes it in the same way; comp. however, on v. 19. * Ahij- 
Seva. truth, must here be taken entirely in that signification 
which has been developed in the remarks on 1: 14. Comp. 
8:32. The heavenly truths of the gospel, received not 
merely into the understanding, but into the internal and re- 
ligious consciousness of the life of man, are sanctifying, 
even because they are divine truths, and because in God 
truth and holiness and happiness cannot be separated. If 
the knowledge of the moral depravity of man, of the free 
grace of God in Christ, and of the entire relation of God 
to man, be received into the inward consciousness of man 
as they were made knawn by Christ, there must be connect- 
ed with such reception a determination of the will, a ten- 
dency of the heart, in which a progressive sanctification ané 
happiness are involved. Christ may therefore truly say: 
“Were my disciples only to receive into their inner con- 
sciousness those truths that are made known by me, they 
would also be sanctified.” Entirely similar to 8: 31. 

V.18, Here also Christ speaks in the praeterite, because 
he considers his course of life as already completed ; and in- 
deed the Apostolic office of the disciples had also already 
commenced, Matt. x. ‘“‘ The great need which the disci, 
ples have of that divine sanctification—says the Redeemer— 
arises from the circumstance that they are entering into his 
place, upon his calling.” In what follows Christ shows the 
manner in which he was to them the means of sanctificay 
tion. 
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V.19. We might start upon the supposition that Christ ap- 
plies the sanctification here spoken of to his apostles in the 
same sense that he uses it of himself. “_/yca¢ could not then 
mean “to make holy ;” such signification would here give 
no appropriate sense whatever. It would therefore have to 
stand in the sense of the consecrate, as in 10: 36, and the 
present would then be used for praeter: “ As I have during 
my whole life consecrated myself unto them for their good, 
so ought they also to be consecrated through my truth.” 
Thus the Socinians, Heumann, Noesselt, Semler, De Wette 
in his translation, and others. But the use of the present 
stands opposed to their mode of apprehension, and may rath- 
er be faken as a future than as a praeter. Hence it is to be 
andersteod of consecration to death, as =°7p7 also is used 
particularly in reference to being set apart for an offering or 
sacrifice, Ley. 22: 2,3. Deut. 15: 19,20. Rom. 15: 16. The 
second ayra¢ery then has a signification different from the 
first, and the sense therefore is; “‘I consecrate myself: to 
death for them, I stand ready to consecrate aes that they 
may be sanctified in the truth.” Thus was ayialo EMautov 
apprehended by the Greek interpreters also. Chrysostom: 
noosdEegw oor Jvotay, “I offer to thee a sacrifice. So 
also Erasmus, Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, Liicke, and Storr, 
Opusc. T. IIL. p. 158. But in regard to the manner in 
which the sanctification of the disciples was a consequence 
of the offering of ‘Christ, on this the ancient interpreters 
were not certain. Chrysostom: zai yay zai uviors oot av- 
alOnur zai nol) mQoog Ovary * ntoL Ola 10 THY KEGuAnY 
rovro yivesOal gyolr, 7 Ova 10 zal avrorvg OvEecNus’ naoa- 
ornoure yao, qnol, 7% wedy vuay Ovolur Covav xt, a. 
Chrysostom therefore wishes to take the second AY LOO MOS 
in the same sense as the first. Luther: ‘‘ He thus speaks of 
true holiness in order to warn us not to preach any other 
than Ais sanctification. My holiness, says he, makes them 


truly holy.” 
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V. 20. The view of the Redeemer enlarges, he looks 
upon the whole mass of believers which should in all com- 
ing centuries be gathered into the kingdom of God ; and for 
these also he offers up his prayer. The reading avorevor- 
Toy is on external and internal grounds, the correct one ; 
Christ looks forward upon the fature as if it were present. 

V.21. As all the branches are united and bound togeth- 
er by that living power of the vine which is common to all, 
so also that living element of the Spirit of Christ, which is 
alike common to all, unites together all the faithful. True 
indeed, a false overvaluation of some unessential peculiarities 
has frequently in the Church of the Redeemer divided in an 
external manner those who were inwardly one, arfd thus 
removed-that glorious privilege ef Christians; but where 
there was any thing really Divine, this was not disturbed by 
the protrusions of human selfishness! At the same time, 
history shows that in all ages that inward bond of brotherly 
love, which binds to Christ all those whe truly believe, has 
been to the world a stone of stumbling, or an attractive mag- 
net. We may refer to the first Christians; see above on 13: 
35, on which comp. Arnold, Abbildung der ersten Christen, 
the third book. We may call to mind the Waldenses, of 
whom the Dominican Lilenstein, their great enemy, thus 
writes : bont in moribus et vita, veraces in sermone, in charitate 
fraterna unanimes, tantum quod fides eorum etc. ‘ they were 
blameless in their hfe and manners, true m what they said, 
undivided in fraternal charity ete.’?; Leger, Gesch. der Wal- 
denser, s. 502. We may also mention the. Congregation of 
the Brethren in the first times, and call to mind the deep im- 
pression made upon Wesley by observing the love which 
reigned among them. So far as the sense is concerned, 
Lampe therefore justly remarks, that here, and in v. 23, the 
elect, elect?, in the world, zoouo¢, are spoken of; those who 
are so powerfully attracted as to connect themselves with the 
kingdom of Christ. 
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_V, 22. In reference to the glory which Christ here de- 
elares he had given to his disciples, see on 1: 14. That said 
glory was to manifest itself here below is evident from v. 21, 
nor can it with Euth. and Lampe, be supposed to refer to the 
glory of the future world. Nor can we with Ammonius, 
Zuinglius and Grotius, suppose that it implies the gift of mi- | 
racles merely ; for the glory consists also in the living union 
of the faithful with the Redeemer. Chrysostom: am¢ &wxe 
tHy Ookav; év avroig yevouevog ual 10v, naréva eyo ped" 
éaurov, Wore wvrOUS Oryzoateiv. ‘ How did he give glory to 
them? By being in them, and by having the Father with 
him, so as to rule ever them.’ Calvin: hamanae quoque 
naturae Christi, quam nobiscum habet communem, insculpta 
erat paternae gloriae effigies, ut membra sua in eam transfi- 
guret. ‘The image ofthe Father’s glory was also enstamped 
apon the human nature of Christ, which he has in common 
with us, to the end that his members might be transformed 
into the same.’ Bengel: gloria Unigeniti effulget per filios 
Dei fideles. Item, quanta majestas Christianorum! Dedi 
jam, quamvis occulte. ‘The glory of the Only Begotten 
shines effulgent through the faithful sons of God. Thus also 
how great is the majesty of Christians! I have now given, 
although in a secret manner.’ 

V. 23. When Christ fills up the inward consciousness of 
the Christian’s life, there is among his adherents a full con- 
nexion and harmony through love. The world, in alienation 
indeed from true love, without yet being able fully to divest 
itself of the consciousness of the same, stands in mute aston- 
ishment on witnessing that. supernatura! exhibition of true 
Christian affection among brethren; and at the end it sees 
itself compelled to acknowledge that a peculiar love anda 
special power of God must reign over those who are able to 
be so bound together as members of one body—that the same 
Spirit must animate them which filled the Founder. of their 
divine life.— Tiecov00at.‘ completed, to be made perfect,’ 
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1 John 2: 5. 4:17, 18. So also of the perfection or comple- 
tion of believers, Heb. 12: 23. Comp. 11: 40. Zedecototae 
zig te “to be made so perfect that something arises thence,’ 
Comp. for instance the construction ¢fvac s/s év, to be one, 
1 John 5: 8. 

V. 24. In their connexion with the Redeemer, believers 
here below receive into themselves an element of life which 
shall not attain to its complete perfection until in the future 
order of things. In this limited existence they do not yet 
understand of what character, and how great is the gift, which 
is bestowed upon them through that communion with their 
Heavenly Head. Christ therefore now turns away from the 
glory bestowed upon them in this life, to the consideration of 
that eternal glory, as to the state of completion. The mem- 
bers also shall be made partakers of the glorified condition of 
their Head. In like manner as men, in so far as they are 
connected in a bodily manner with their first progenitor, enter 
also into a share of his misery ; so shall those, who by a spir- 
itual birth are connected with the second author of humani- 
ty, enter in like- manner into a participation of his glory ;. 1 
John 3:2. Rom. 5: 18, 19,28. Phil. 1:23. Col. 3:4. 2 
Tim. 4: 7, 8.—12: 26 and 14: 3 are similar in expression.— 
Oéhu here, as frequently elsewhere, is like éxeQuuw. The 
seeing of his glory, is a participation, an enjoyment, an expe- 
riencing of it; as in other places to see death, means to expe- 
rience it, to die, 8: 51. Besides O¢wgery is not entirely synon- 
ymous with dg@y, but is like 0sao0ar. This love of God to 
Christ before the foundation of the world, is that, in the light 
of which, God from eternity beheld in himthose also who are 
redeemed through Christ. Eph. 1: 4,6. 1 Pet. 1:20. The 
prae of time is also the prae of reference. The whole crea- 
tion of man had reference to the Beloved, and in him to his 
brethren also. Bengel: o€conomia salutis fluit ex aeterni- 
tate in aeternitatem, ‘the economy of Salvation flows from 
eternity to eternity.’ 
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V. 25. Whilst Christ here represents to himself how he is 
now to endure the hostility of the world, he touches yet once 
more upon that opposition between his own friends and the 
rest of mankind alienated from God. In reference to these 
last, his work upon the earth seems to have been in vain ; 
but nevertheless its end is attained since the holy and con- 
cealed God has been recognized by those whose inward sense 
for the Divine was open, John 5: 38, 42. In John dixacog 
always has the signification of holy; see on 16:8. This 
sense of the word is here also entirely appropriate, since 
Christ wishes at the same time to express the internal ground 
why the world has not apprehended and received his revela- 
tion ;—because, namely, that the God whom he, the holy Mes- 
siah, has revealed, is even the Holy One himself. Inasmuch 
now as the man who loves darkness shrinks from before the 
light of holiness, 3: 20, so those men who are alienated from 
the life of God do not wish to recognize the light which re- 
proves them. Calvin: docet, quantumvis superbe mundus 
contemnat Deum vel respuat, nihil tamen propterea illi de- 
cedere, nec posse fieri, quin illi integer maneat justitiae suae 
honor. The ei here has the same force as zxuirorye; see 
on 3: 13. 

V. 26. As to his bodily existence the Redeemer has end- 
ed his office of instruction ; but he will still continue through 
the Holy Spirit to reveal to his followers the knowledge 
of that holy God who is concealed from the world. To this 
the future yywetow ‘I will make known,’ refers. The more 
the illumination of his disciples increases, and the more they 
inwardly learn to know the entire compass and depth of the 
divine truth communicated to them, the warmer will their 
love become, the more also will the love of God be able to 
be revealed within them, and the more will Christ be able to 
make his habitation in their hearts. “//v nyannoas is to be 
explained conformably to the Hebraism yaigeey yaar, for 
yaigery opodoa, Matt. 2: 10. 
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It still remains for us now to cast-a glance at the relation 
which the narrative of the three first Evangelists sustains to 
that of John in reference to the mental condition of the Re- 
deemer in his last hours. ‘The others speak of great agonies 
of soul in the garden of Gethsemane. » Whilst Bretschneider 
in his Probabilia p. 35 sq. on the one hand derives thence-an 
argument to establish the spuriousness of John, Usteri, on 
the other, Commentatio in Ev. Joh. p. 58, raises out of it a 
doubt in regard to the credibility of the narrative of. the oth- 
er Historians. Liicke has undertaken to answer these doubts 
in an extended manner and with much insight. _ He observes, 
that a determination to misapprehend the fact that in times 
of conflict there is in the mind of the believer a sudden 
transition from joy to sorrow, and the converse, would be ey- 
idence sufficient of a want of spiritual experience and re- 
flection. Many of the Psalms furnish. the most striking and 
convincing proof that it is so. And since now we find in 
the Gospel of John intimations that a long time before the 
final period of his suffering the Redeemer had been seized 
with painful and conflicting anticipations of the future, see 
on 4:38. 9:5. 12:27, why should it not be conceivable, 
nay even probable, that these conflicts became stronger as 
the fearful hour of trial drew on? Liicke therefore correct= 
ly remarks, that after the exclamation, “not my will but 
thine be done!” which ended the conflict in Gethsemane, 
no new struggle should be expected, no cry of anguish like 
that upon the cross, ““ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me!” The mention of more moments in the life of 
Christ, in which he expressed great anguish before his death, 
and especially his last lamentation upon the cross, indeed 
only serves to establish as historical truths the narrative of 
his conflicts in Gethsemane. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 


Verse 1,2. Especially worthy of perusal on the whole of 
this last section which contains the history of our Lord’s Pas- 
sion, are, among ancient writers, Bynaéus, De morte Je- 
su Christi, Amst. 1696, 2 Vol., and, among the moderns, 
the Lebensgeschichte Jesu Bd. 3, by the worthy Hess. On 
the eighteenth chapter alone it will be useful to consult the 
work of Gurlitt, entitled Lectiones in Nov. Test. Specim. 
quartum, Hamb. 1805.—During this last feast, and perhaps 
at earlier ones also, 8: 1, Jesus passed the nights out of Jeru- 
salem, Matt. 21:17. Luke 21: 37, in order that he might be 
secure from persecution, and might spend his last days in a 
peaceful manner with his disciples. The Apostles may not 
yet have perceived that his departure was so very near, 13; 
29. They supposed that their Master was only to pass the 
night out of Jerusalem as was customary with him on these 
feast days, xara 10 200g Luke 22:39. Jesus had disciples 
there in the environs of the city, see on 11: 14 and comp. 
Matt: 21: 1, 3. The garden here spoken of was probably 
owned by one of these ; and it was, not improbably, connect- 
ed with a farm. The name of the place, the ywo/or, Matt. 
26: 36, was 8272 m4 oil press. In this garden the Lord 
prepared himself by prayer for the approaching hour of peril. 
John passes over in silence what here took -place, taking it 
for granted that it was already well known from the evangel- 
ical tradition ; and it is plain also that in this last part he 
hastens on to the great moment of crucifixion. - He also 
passes over the transactions which took place between the 
Sanhedrim and the traitor, whilst in the mean time his Di- 
vine Master, full of anguish, was not forgetful even of him 
in prayer to his heavenly Father. The traitor conjectured 
that Jesus would be in that place, He therefore leads the 
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host immediately thither. The other three Evangelists relate 
that he himself went before in order to give him a kiss as a 
sign indicating the person of Jesus. But according to John, 
Christ was met by the host itself, and made himself known 
unto it. This deviation in the evangelical records is also 
very much urged by those who wish to show, either that the 
account of John, or that of other Historians, is a relation not 
to be credited. It must here be remarked: in general, that 
in order to establish the genuineness of the evangelical his- 
tory we must not demand proofs of a character which cannot 
be demanded of any other historian. It is correctly remark- 
ed by Chrys. praef. ad Matt.: xa? of psyu énd-Onrogexy nat 
gehocogie xopnegovres, modhol nodha PiGiia yoawavres 
mEVl TOY AVIGY TEGYUGTMY, OU MOVOY anag dvEg WYHOAY, 
ahia xual evartiog Ghdijhorgeinoy” xai yao éreoov fore Ova- 
Goous eineiv xul mayoucvas einecy, ‘Those also who boast 
themselves of philosophy and rhetoric, many of them writing 
many books concerning the same things, have not only sim- 
ple differences of statement, but they eyen speak in. direct 
opposition to each other. For it is one thing to speak differ- 
ently, and another to speak in warlike opposition.’ Com- 
pare on the actual or apparent variations of Classic historians, 
Animadversiones Historicae by Perizon, c. 8.,the chap. : Di- 
versa tradunt aliquando scriptores de eadem re et a se ipsis 
dissident. Consequently we are in no case permitted to in- 
fer that the whole of a narrative is unworthy of credit be- 
cause there are some apparent or actual variations in the 
statement. And besides, the statement of an historical wri- 
ter in reference to some individual fact should-not. be called 
in doubt until the zmpossibility of reconciling it with other 
accounts has first been proved. For who does not know how 
very much the different modes of treatment, the personal 
views of an author in regard to some individual transaction, 
and especially the imperfect knowledge which the reader 
must possess of: the events and circumstances of the history, 
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and which prevents him from obtaining a clear insight into’ 
the fact related,—who ‘does not see ‘how much: these. things 
give rise to apparent contradictions? So far now, as it re- 
gards the writers of the New Testament in particular, it must 
be remembered that they were witnesses of a divine truth, 
and that mankind needed not divine truth merely, but also a 
true testimony of that divine truth ; comp. the excellent sec- 
tion on Inspiration in the Dogmatik of Twesten, 1 Th. s. 
398 sq. Weare hence from the nature of the thing led to 
infer, that the influences of the Paraclete whom the Redeem- 
er promised to the disciples as a guide in the discharge of 
their apostolic office, extended not merely to oral but also to 
written discoursé, whence it follows that we must not expect 
any false or erroneous representations of such ‘truths or facts 
as have respect to the essence of the doctrines of salvation. 
But as we have seen above from the connexion, that the navre 
all, which the Spirit was to instruct them in and bring to 
their remembrance, did- not designate in an indefinite man- 
ner every thing that is to be known, but only the sum of the 
doctrines of salvation ; so we could not be justified in‘assum- 
ing that the Apostles were infallible in all their minuter cir- 
cumstances which do not alter the essential truths which they 
teach. The following extract from Chrysostom in his intro- 
duction to Matthew, is classical here. _4v10 wrév oy rouro 
méyeoton Osiyua trys adydelas éoriy’ Ef yao navta oVvvEg Oi 
ynouv meta axgupelus, nul ueyol xargov zot uszol tOnov 
nal mEyor Onuctoy avrev, OVdES av enloreroEe tOY ExO-EY, 
Ore Uy OvvEdDOrvtEs anO OVYOHuNS TLvOS UrOGuntYNS éyou- 
yar, anEO EyQapar’ OV yao élvar rg ankorHTOS THY TO- 
cattyy Oungeaviar’ vuri 0g zai 7 Ooxuvoa év pexgors éivoe 
dvagorla naong anokharres avtovsg UnNOWias, nal haumews 
UNEQ TOU. TOOTIOU THY youportmMy anohoyerTae ... ExsivO 
akvoomery vas magatnosiv, Ore év LOIg xEGuhatotg xOl OVLY- 
£pousey yucy thy Cwny zai 10 xjovyua cvyxgarobou ou- 
pomot reg uvrey oveé mingor dtapovnoas evgioxerae. * This 
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very circumstance, therefore, [viz. a deviation in unimpor- 
tant particulars], is thee greatest proof of truth. For if all 
things accorded with perfect. accuracy both as to time and 
place, and were all statements clothed in the same language, 
no one would believe that they wrote what they did without 
meeting together to construct their narratives from a certain 
human compact. For such great harmony were not consis- 
tent with honest simplicity. But now since there appears to 
be a discrepancy in unimportant circumstances, this divests 
the writers of all suspicion, ‘and clearly vindicates the credi- 
bility of what they have said.’ We are consequently not to 
deny the possthility of variations in unessential particulars. 
And according to the universal laws of historical exegesis an 
actual contradiction cannot be assumed until it has been 
shown to be impossible to reconcile the different statements. 
If in the present case we make an application of these funda- 
mental principles, we shall find that a satisfactory explana- 
tion is not even difficult. Luke mentions expressly, 22: 47, 
that the traitor hastened on somewhat before the company, 
and gave the sign. But notwithstanding this it may have 
been that those servants, who had formerly been’ afraid to 
lay hands on Jesus, 7: 46, and in whom we here recognize 
impressions touching his divinity, still hesitated to seize him 
immediately, and in this way time was afforded to Jesus to 
present himself before them. The misgiving and hesitancy 
which, according to 7: 46, throughout the whole of this un- 
dertaking accompanied those who recognized him as a pe- 
culiar divine Prophet, now increased so’ very much that they 
started back and fell to the earth. It would seem that some 
wished rather to lay hold of the disciples, v. 8. 

“BEqAOe he went out, standing, as it does, in connexion 
with his passing over Kidron, cannot well be referred to his 
going out of the hall of entertainment, but to his going out of 
the gate of the city, since the brook Kidron flowed near the 
golden gate.. The way over the prophet’s bridge would have 
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led to the Mount of Olives. The farm lay between the 
- brook and Olivet. In agreement with what has been said 
sina must be taken as the pluperfect. The reading tov 
Kédowv arose out of a false derivation of this name. The 
appellation 7177p from 4p to be black, was applied either 
on account of the darkness of the waters, or on account of 
- the narrow and dark mountain ravine in which the brook ~ 
flowed. This valley itself is by Josephus called 7 gagays 
xahovuusvy Asoo ‘the chasm of Kidron,’ De bello L., 1. 5. 
c. 8. 

V.3. ‘A onziga, the Greek name of the Roman cohort, 
which formed the tenth part of a Legion :—the cohort com- 
prised about five hundred men. Such a Roman cohort was 
stationed as a watch in the citadel of Antonia. Since this 
word has the same signification in other parts of the New 
Testament, as Matt. 27: 27. Mark 15: 16. Acts 10: 1, and 
as the name Chiliarch is afterwards used, it is most natural 
to attribute to it this force here. The expression is then nat- 
urally synecdochical, like our phrase, “ the watch, the pa- 
trol,” and designates a certain number of persons out of the 
cohort. The unnvéras servants, are the Levites who served 
in the temple, and who at the same time waited as official 
attendants upon the religious tribunal of the Sanhedrim, and 
who had chief commanders over them, Acts 5: 26. The 
soldiers of the cohort did not accompany them with the di- 
rect intention of seizing Jesus, but rather to flank and sustain 
the officers of government in case the disciples or other ad- 
herents of Jesus.should make resistance, or cause any diffi- 
culty. It was thought, perhaps, that Jesus would himself in- 
cite his friends to opposition. ‘“‘ Chief priests and Pharisees,” 
as in 7: 32, the Sanhedrim, the juridico-religious tribunal. 

V. 4—7. In full consciousness of all the divine determi- 
nations respecting himself, and eleyated by the fact that the 
necessity of all these things, (dst mavta ravru yereodas, 
Matt. 26: 54,) had its foundation in the wisdom of God with 
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regard to the salvation of the whole human race, Christ vol- 
untarily comes forward. We must suppose that in the an- 
swer already uttered in v. 5, the servants felt that misgiving 
which accompanies an evil conscience ; and more especially, 
since in addition to this general feeling, we find that accord- 
ing to 7: 46, these persons had received earlier impressions 
in regard to the elevation and dignity of him whom they 
came to seize. When, therefore, the Divine Jesus, with 
that superior calmness, which gave him over his enemies the 
consciousness not only of personal freedom from guilt, but 
also a consciousness that, in the all-wise plan of God, he was 
about to complete a work out of which blessings should flow 
unto eternal ages—when under these feelings he said with 
divine firmness and composure, I am he! the Divinity flash- 
ed through their darkened consciences which had been al- 
ready aroused, and they sunk down upon the earth. We 
find instances in profane history where a similar power was 
swayed over enemies who were paralyzed by a wicked con- 
science ; and at times too, when, in decisive moments, hu- 
‘man power was aroused to the very highest, and could there- 
fore the less express itself directly in words. Such was the 
case, for instance, with Marius and Coligny, before their 
murderers ; Seranus, Commentarii Gall. T. IIT. p. 32. 

V,8. ‘The abettors, meanwhile, as is customary with such 
men, seeing that those to whom the affair was properly en- 
trusted did not dare immediately to press forward, seem 
themselves to have laid hands upon the Innocent One. ° 

V.9. This saying of Christ, which was uttered in the 
prayer 17: 12, is here fulfilled in still another sense than the 
direct one contained in the original expression. “Jva n)n- 
ean, “so that here also it took place or was fulfilled,” as 
in 2: 17, on which see the remarks. 

V. 10,11. Here again we see Peter in his ordinary char- 
acter of a rash atid hasty man. It will be well to compare 
here in the other Evangelists, who give a more full account, 
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Matt. 26: 51. Mark 14: 47. Luke 22: 49. John is the only 
one who mentions the name of the ser vant , probably because 
he was better acquainted in the house of the high-priest ; see 
v. 15.—Christ appears as the Holy One -who has received 
the will of God entirely into himself, and therefore does noth- 
ing arbitrarily to avoid his sufferings. The cup of anguish 
or afiliction is a figure of frequent recurrence in the Old Tes- 
tament, Ps. 11:.6. Jer. 25: 15, 16. 49: 12 and others. The 
same figure is found likewise in the Arabic and Syriac lan- 
guages; see Gesenius on Isaiah 51:17. In an especial 
manner divine judgments were by the Rabbins denominated 
n1d)5> cups. — Luke states that Christ again healed the 
wounded ear. 

V.12. When the first immediate impression: produced 
upon their minds by the Divinity in Jesus had passed away, 
and when they had succeeded in silencing once more the 
loud voice of conscience, they seized the Saviour. Xcdiag- 
yos, correspondent to the Latin Tribunus, which was a name 
common to the commander as well. of the legion as of the 
cohort. Binding was common to all who were apprehended 
as prisoners; Acts 21: 33. 

V. 13. The first point of consideration here is a difficul- 
ty in respect of the examination, and denials of Peter, wheth- 
er we consider separately the statement given by John, 
er view it in connexion with that of the other Evangelists — 
Locking at the account of John by itself, it would seem that 
vy. 15—24 are to be connected with v.13; and so the exam- 
ination, as well as the denials of Peter, occurred in the house 
of Annas. So far as it concerns John’s narrative of the de- 
nials, it is plain that he followed throughout the chronologi- 
cal progress of the affair. "They follow each other in natural 
order. When Peter was admitted into the house, and before 
the trial was instituted, he stood beside the fire.among the 
other servants. Meanwhile the examination tee 
In the course of this, or at the close of it, Luke 22: 61, the 
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other denial follows. But how does it come that John inserts 
v. 24 in the middle? If this second denial was also made in 
the house of Annas, it is altogether inconceivable why John 
should have changed the scene to another place by the inser- 
tion of v.24. We are therefore led to assume that the se- 
cond denial took place in the house of Caiaphas. But if 
what precedes happened in the house of Annas, we could 
find nothing to establish the probability of such an assump- 
tion. For the whole account of the warming at the fire in v. 
25 is connected in words with v. 18, and is designed to be a 
resumption of the latter verse. Further, if this trial took 
place before Annas, it would have to be assumed that John 
passed over entirely the trial before Caiaphas, although 
it was this only which with any propriety could have been 
called the judicial one. Again, v. 14 would on that suppo- 
sition seem to be entirely without design; and finally, it 
would place John in entire contradiction with the other 
Evangelists, who alf represent the denials of Peter as having 
occurred in the house of Caiaphas.—Although the reconcili- 
ation of these difficulties is not hard, yet many unnatural ex- 
planations have been resorted to. “Fhe most far-fetched and 
violent one is that chosen by Cyrill, who after mo0¢ ” 4vvav 
mowrtov inserts, (it does not appear that he found it in any 
Mss.) zai angorechay autdy dsdenevor moog Katagar. One 
unimportant manuscript, together with a Ms. of the Syriaco- 
Philoxenian translation, reads thus: angorechey ody avroy 
0” Avvag Osdenévov moos Kaiagav. This unsupported read- 
ing 3s maintained by Erasmus, Beza, Eras. Schmidt and 
others. It is most natural to take the Aorist améozechey in 
v. 24 in the signification of the pluperfect, as was done al- 
ready by Calvin, Beza, Lud. de Dieu and others. We have 
already adduced examples to prove that the Aorist is used 
for the pluperfect, especially when some earlier circumstance 
is to be completed; see Winer 3d Ausg. s. 225. Supple- 
ments of that description are commonly introduced by vag, 
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In some authorities not to be confided in we here find odv 
and 0¢ :—both probably .are interpolations, arising out of the 
circumstance that omozecdey was by some regarded as the 
imperfect and by others as pluperfect—On this explanation 
‘we must indeed admit a certain remissness in the account of 
John, though we may not find it difficult to explain its origin. 
As John made an incidental mention of Caiaphas in v. 13, 
he added to it a leading trait of his character in order to show 
what kind of treatment Jesus had to expect from him. Thus 
his thoughts were directed to the trial, and passing over the 
transfer from Annas to Caiaphas, he immediately introduces 
the trial. A secondary circumstance here comes in to cor- 
roborate this view ;—wherever Annas is mentioned in John 
he does.not bear the name of high-priest, v. 13 and 14; ak 
though he was entitled to that appellation in conformity with 
the Jewish practice of applying it to all who had filled that 
office. But John mentions Caiaphas with distinction. This 
also leads te the conclusion that when 6 Goyreve's occurs with- 
out any- name, Caiaphas is meant.—We can only conjecture 
why Christ was led to Annas first. It is supposed by Augus- 
tine that the house of Annas, who had formerly filled the office 
of chief-priest_and was therefore a man of distinction, and as 
such could not be passed by, lay before the house of Caia- 
phas and nearer to the company. Chrysostom supposes it 
was done out of pride or boasting. ‘The causes of it may 
perhaps be discovered if we weigh the relation of Annas to 
Caiaphas: Anzas had himself been high-priest eleven years, 
and it is in the highest degree probable that he was at that 
time vice high-priest ; for in Luke 3: 2 and Acts 4: 6 he is 
called auzeegEers, which title was also attributed to the 'rep- 
resentatiyes of the high-priests, the D°220. ‘This his dignity 
therefore serves to explain to us the reason why this extraor- 
dinary prisoner was brought before him. And besides, the 
near relation of Annas and Caiaphas may well have occa- 
sioned a common consultation among them in reference to 
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the apprehension of Jesus. The only reason that can be as- 
signed for his being first led to Annas, is the probability that 
the way first conducted to his house. 

V.14. The mention of this circumstance has no mean- 
ing unless we suppose that Caiaphas presided at the trial. 
The Evangelist designed to intimate into what hands the 
judgment of the Redeemer was entrusted. 

V. 15—17. In the other Evangelists it is indeed said that 
all the disciples fled when Jesus was apprehended ; this how- 
ever does not exclude the possibility that Peter and John, af- 
ter the first moment of peril had passed, followed after in the 
distance : in the Compilers it is paxoodev from afar. The 
other disciple, by whom Heumann thinks Judas is meant, and 
Gurlitt some other one unknown, can be noneother than John, 
who in 20: 2 calls himself “the other disciple whom Jesus 
loved ;” but in v. 3, 4 of the same chapter he is called simply 
the other disciple. {nasmuch as John was known in the 
house of the high-priest, they had no hesitation to admit him 
in; and whilst John did not wish that his friend Peter should 
be left standing before the gate, he prevailed upon the por- 
tress or doorkeeper to admit him also inte the forecourt. 
Among the Hebrews women kept the gates, Acts 12: 13. 
Among the Greeks and Romans alse we find janitrices per- 
tresses, Bynaeus ad h. 1. ; although among them men com- 
monly performed that office. From the circumstance that 
John interested himself in behalf of Peter, the maid was led 
to infer that the latter may have been a disciple of Jesus, 
and therefore proposed the question without any immediate 
evil design. Calvin: en humani roboris specimen! fumus 
est, quidquid virium in hominibus apparet. Chrysostom: té 
yéyov', Ilérge, 016 ode vgmoad geoers Eowryow ; pj, yao 
OTEATLWT NS jv 6 EQwtm@v;—xai Orde 7 ZowTNOLG Doaosia.. OU 
yoo eine, too nhavou xai rov Avmewvog padyrag i, adda 
TOU avIoWnODV TOUTIOL, OE0 ZhEWONS MaAAOY woe KATOXO MT 
rouzvns qv. The last that Chrysostom says was certainly not 
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so. Here, as well as in other places of the New Testament, 
Lake 23:14, 22:60, and also among the Latins and Greeks, 
&9own0¢ man, is used as a term expressive of contempt ; the 

same is likewise the case in German. It is well known that 
even at the present day the Jews still call Christ Na nix 
that man.—But the fear of man caused the weak disciple to 
deny his Master in the decisive moment. Beautiful practi- 
cal remarks on the denial of Peter may be found in the trea- 
tise of Melancthon on this passage, and entitled De Infirmi- 
tate nostra; and in Luther on the passage. The judgment 
of Paulus in regard to the denial of the Apostle departs not 
a little from these men ; Comm. zu den Synoptikern, Th. 3. 
s. 649 » “‘ We here see that Peter did indeed utter untruths, 
yet he did not tell lies; because those who proposed the 
question had no right to call him to account. Nothing is 
less applicable to him than the command of Jesus to canieey 
him before men !”’ 

-V.18. As the.narration. in reference to Peter was of im- 
portance to the Evangelist, before speaking of the trial he 
describes to us the situation of Peter during the trial of Je- 
sus.—It is known that the houses in the East are construc- 
ted in the form of a square, so that within there is a four- 
square uncovered space, which is called aula or court. The 
entrance to it was through the fore court, mgcavdcoy, built 
over atthe front side of the structure, and was closed by a 
door at which the portress stood. At the time of the Passo- 
- ver, in March, the days are indeed quite warm in Palestine, 
but the nights and mornings are very cold ; so much so that 
even snow sometimes falls. The dovdoe are the domestic 
slaves of Caiaphas; the vnoéras are the official attendants 
upon the Sanhedrim, men from the temple watch, see v. I2. 

V.19. The high-priest wishes to draw from Jesus such 
declarations as would serve to afford easy ground for an ac- 
cusation against him. This was especially the case when 
Jesus confessed that his doctrines had been extensively dis- 
seminated and adopted. As to the doctrine of which he 
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spoke, he wished to hear the Redeemer declare himself as 
the Messiah. 

V. 20, 21. As we have already had frequent occasion to 
remark when speaking of the discourses of Christ, that this 
great Searcher of the heart answered the inquirer according 
to the disposition of his mind ; such also was the case in the 
present instance. ‘he Saviour was aware that the Priest, 
alienated in his heart from the life of God, had already for- 
med in his mind the determination to condemn him, and 
that his own answers would only be wrested to serve asa 
ground and support of that determination. He therefore 
gave no answer, and continued silent even after the false 
witness had appeared against him, Matt. 26: 62. Thus he 
who comprehended in his consciousness the course of all 
things that concerned him, even unto his glorious end, could 
with divine calmness deny himself of all personal justification. 

V. 22, 23. Calvin: coactum est concilium, in quo sum- 
ma gravitas vigere debebat. Minister unus tantum licentiae 
sibi sumit, ut in media causae actione, in conspectu judicum 
eum, qui nulla in re noxius repertus est, caedat. Quare 
non mirum, si in tam barbaro consessu damnatur Christi 
doctrina. Chrys.: t/ rovrou yevoer’ ay irapuursgor; Dolé= 
ov, Ougaré, Exorn Ot, yy, tH TOD DeomOTOV waxooNuuig xual 
ti row dovhow ayvowoobyy. Katvoe ti nore jv vo AeyPev ; 
OV YAO WS TagaLTOUMErOS énéty Elsye, th mE EOWTGS; ahha 
MaOaAY éxxOWat BovlouEvos ayrapoovrns U0 Vor, nad ent 
tours Gantodels, rai duvewsvog navra celoaue xui ag a 
vidar, rovT@Y Mev OVO TALE, goryyetrac 08 Ojmata naoaL 
duvaueva Inovadiay éxdvout— Ooes 16 dexucryjoroy Oom 
ovBou yeuor nul ragayis nai Ovpor. 

V. 24. On this verse consult the remarks on y. 13. 

V. 25—27. V. 18 is again resumed in y. 25. John 
seems not to have been very precise in relating the second de- 
nial of Peter. Matthew and Mark relate that Peter, probably 
out of fear lest he should be detected, had withdrawn into the 
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ngoavacor, the frene part of the house ; having excited suspi- 
cion by his conduct the question was ttheve put to him again 
by the same maid who had formerly proposed it, Mark 14: 
69. Finally, after he had again entered in to the fire; a 
certain relative of Malchus had his attention drawn towards 
him, and proposed the same question the third time. The 
persons around accorded with him in his suspicion, because, 
as the other Evangelists relate, they recognized his rude Ga- 
lilean dialect. This third time, according to the statement 
of the others, the weak disciple, who had been already thrown 
into a state of anxiety, asseverated with a solemn oath that 
he was not an adherent of Jesus. The crowing of the cock 
at once aroused his conscience. At this very time, after the 
space of an hour, Jesus was again led from the inner quad- 
rangle through the fore-court ; the affectionate Master threw 
upon him a glance that was full of Jove, but which at the 
same time conveyed the severest reproof, Luke 22: 61. 
Trembling, the poor disciple passed along with the crowd 
which led the Redeemer out at the gate; he went and wept 
tears of repentance. 

V. 28. John has furnished us with a part only of the tri- 
al; the rest must be supplied from the compilers. At first 
the high-priest wished to procure against Jesus a testimony 
from his own mouth. But as this could not be obtained, 
false witnesses came forward, whose accusations however 
were found to be of no consequence until two of them testi- 
fied that Christ had declared that he was able to overthrow 
the temple of God, and to build it up again in three days, 
This was an accusation of blasphemy against God, confor- 
mably with which the religious tribunal of the Jews could 
lawfully-condemn him. The high-priest demands from Christ 
a confession. He is silent. The high-priest now asks him 
whether he is actually the Messiah. Christ, who knew his 
disposition, replied, “If I should tell you, you would not be- 
lieve,” Luke 22:67. The Sanhedrim presses the definite 
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confession, “art thou therefore the. Messiah ?” Christ, in 
the consciousness of his divine dignity, replies, “ from hence 
will ye see the Son of man in his glory at the right hand of 
God.” Incapable of apprehending the expression of the di- 
vine consciousness which was contained in that answer, and 
being even reproved by it, they hasten to procure the judg- 
ment of condemnation from him who alone could grant it. 
The Law commanded that the false prophet should be stoned. 
But even at that time already the Sanhedrim had lost the ex- 
ecutive power in reference to life and death, see v. 31; they 
could not carry their sentences into execution unless they 
were ratified and confirmed by the Procurator. It was there- 
fore necessary for them to turn to Pilate, and, in order the 
rather to determine the Roman to carry into execution their 
sentence of death, they gave prominence and colouring to 
the political aspeet of the accusation, see on v. 32, pretend- 
ing that Christ wished to excite a tumult and to establish an 
earthly kingdom. Thus, as has been the case in all times, 
the lie rolled over the crime, of which they knew themselves 
to be guilty, upon the holy and the innocent one. They who 
eagerly seized upon every occasion which could afford them 
any hope of breaking off the Roman yoke, and of establishing 
a dominion of their own, accused him of. this crime—him 
who had ever directed them from political freedom toa high- 
er freedom of the Spirit, 8: 32—35. They now hastened to 
Pilate in the Praetoriam, which was the name of the build- 
ing where all provincial business was transacted. In the ~ 
mean time, after having occupied an hour in that action, 
Luke 22: 59, the day began to break. 'They would not en- 
ter into the heathen’s house itself; whilst they had no fear be- 
fore God to accuse the innocent contrary to their own con- 
sciences, they felt unwilling to transgress the law. They 
were yet to celebrate the paschal supper, and were affaid to 
render themselvesimpure. On the signification of the phrase 
eating the passover in this place, see the remarks on 13; 1, 
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—Many remarks very rich in thought, although sometimes 
too far fetched, in regard to the trial of the Redeemer before 
-Pilate, may be found in’ Lavater’s Pontius Pilate, oder die 
Bibel im Kleinen und der Mensch im Grossen, Ziirich 1781. 
V. 29. The governor of the country had no doubt already 
heard some things respecting Jesus, for it would seem that 
he had from the beginning a definite view in regard to him, 
since he seems from the first to have considered him as a 
well meaning enthusiast. The dream also of his wife, Matt. 
27: 19, would seem to give intimations of the fact that re- 
ports concerning the person of Christ had made their way 
even into the Praetorium. He must also have been acquain- 
ted with his apprehension as a prisoner, for on the previous 
evening he had given them permission to take with them as 
a support a certain number of men from the cohort. Yield- 
ing now to the Jewish customs, as the distinguished Romans 
were in general willing to do, he voluntarily came forth out 
of his palace. In front of it there was a place somewhat el- 
evated, and overlaid with a tesselated stone pavement, 10 Ae- 
ooroewror, upon which was placed the seat of judgment ; 
for, in conformity with a Roman custom, the Procurators 
held their courts in the open air. Inasmuch as he from the 
very first looked upon the accused as a wel] meaning enthu- 
siast, and having been accustomed to observe that the Jewish 
authorities acted from private hatred, Matt. 27: 18; so he 
wishes to ascertain in the first place whether these fanatical 
men really had any cause for finding the man guilty of death. 
He therefore first asks them what accusation they have to 
bring against him. The members of the Sanhedrim did not 
anticipate any such investigation; they were accustomed, 
when they themselves had entered into the examination of a 
case, to see the governor simply give his assent. Hence they 
impertinently answer if that fellow, (0070, an expression of 
contempt like iste,) had not been known to them as a wicked 
man, they would not haye brought him before this tribunal. 
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V. 30, 31. The term evil-doer, xaxomotog, does not im- 
mediately comprehend within itself the conception of a trans- 
gressor who is worthy of death. By that appellation the Jews 
only wished to be understood in a general manner as inti- 
mating that they did not merit the suspicion of bringing an 
accusation without cause. Pilate, however, does not wish to 
have any thing to do with the affair, nor to consider his con- 
duct as meriting death; and therefore wishes it to be con- 
sidered as not coming under his jurisdiction. He therefore 
directs them to put in force the enactments of their own law, 
that is, to inflict a punishment less severe, as that of scourg- 
ing, or banishment from the Synagogue. But now they give 
him to understand plainly that in their judgment Jesus mer- 
ited no less a punishment than death. Although their ex- 
pression 7jury ovx é€eore x. r. 1. “it is not lawful for us etc.” 
would seem to establish beyond a doubt that at that time the 
Jews did not possess the power of carrying into execution a 
sentence of death without the consent and ratification of the 
Governor, this has nevertheless been disputed by some, es- 
pecially by Selden De Synedr. |. 2. c. 15, Wagens., Confut. 
R. Lip. p. 299, Bynaeus, De Morte Christi]. 3.c.1. The 
grounds against it are however very weak. Compare also 
‘on the other side Sibranda, De Statu Iudaeae provinciae sub 
Procuratoribus in Thes. Novo Theol. Philol. II. 529. Matt. 
10: 17 has been adduced; but that does not contain any 
proof that the Sanhedrim had power also to put to death. 
The fact of most weight would be the stoning of Stephen ; 
but this was altogether a tumultuous act, and was performed 
too at a time when Pilate was not present in Jerusalem. 
And besides, we find a full accordance in the Rabbinical 
tradition, that the Sanhedrim lost its power over life and 
death, somewhere about forty years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. In addition to this we have the declaration of 
Josephus, Antiq. 1. 20. c. 6, in giving an account of the ston- 
ing of James the Just, which was occasioned by Annas, that 
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many of like. disposition accused the high-priest Annas or 
Ananias before the Procurator Albinus; and the ground as- 
signed is wg ov éov av yools THs Exelvou yroiung xadloas 
ovredviorv. This evvédgov xa0ioae can naturally be refer- 
red only to the sitting of the Sanhedrim to pass sentence of 
death. The explanations also which the defenders of the 
other view give of the expression “ it is not lawful for us,” 
are in the highest degree unnatural. Some, like Augustine, 
suppose that the Jews did not wish to put any one to death 
on the Sabbath day ; so also Semler and Kuinoel. Others 
suppose, as Theophylact, that they could not themselves carry 
into effect the punishment of crucihxion, and yet they wants 
ed Jesus to be crucified. 

V. 32. ‘Fhe punishment of crucifixion was never inflicted 
by the Jewish laws, but by the Roman alone. When the 
Evangelist here says that it was only through the direction of 
a particular Providence that Jesus escaped the Jewish pun- 
ishment of stoning, it might seem to follow from thence that 
the Jews still had power to pass upon him such sentence of 
condemnation ; whence a still further inference would be, 
that the Jews did at that time actually possess the right of 
inflicting the punishment of death. But this conclusion is 
by no means well grounded. The extraordinary feature in 
this case does not consist in the fact that Christ was in a 
general way transferred from the official jurisdiction of the 
Jews to that of the Romans; but it consists in this, that the 
Jews did not wish Jesus to be condemned simply on the 
ground of religious accusations, in which case to Procurator 
would have given them his permission to stone him, but they 
alleged against him high treason also, by which means they 
succeeded in procuring from the Romans his condemnation 
according to their laws. For, when the members of the San- 
hedrim saw that Pilate, who had often before listened to a 
detail of their religious disputes and accusations, did not 
wish to give his assent to the death of Jesus on that ground, 
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they immediately passed over to the accusation of high trea~ 
son, Luke 23:2. (We find, however, that when they did 
not succeed in urging his condemnation on political grounds, 
they again returned to the religious accusation, 19:7.) From 
this circumstance also must we explain the examination which 
Pilate, urged by necessity, now instituted with Jesus, and the 
nature of the answer of the latter. —The remark of John refers 
to the saying of Christ found in 8: 28, “ when ye shall have 
lifted up.the Son of man;” Comp. 3:14. The fact that that 
very expression was selected by Christ at the time—an ex- 
pression which also designated the act of crucifixion—was a 
mysterious intimation in regard to the manner of his death. 
V. 33—35. Pilate entered into the porch or fore-court, 
mgoavdcoy, see on v. 18, where Jesus probably remained 
bound and surrounded by the watch; in that situation he 
may also have in part been witness of the transactions be- 
tween the Procurator and the members of the sanhedrim, 
Pilate asks him whether he claimed to be the king of the 
Jews. It is doubtful what may have been the design of Je- 
sus in making his interrogative reply. Perhaps he merely 
wished to advert to the absurdity of such an accusation 
against him, the defenceless, the humble. Calvin: respon- 
sum Christi huc tendit, in ea accusatione nihil esse coloris, 
ac si diceret: mihi ridiculum crimen objicitur, cujus ne min- 
ima quidem suspicio in me cadit. Inique vero tulisse Pila- 
tus videtur quod quaesierat Christus, cur se haberet suspec- 
tum. Itaque per indignationem exprobrat, quidquid mali est, 
esse a propria gente. “The answer of Christ designs to ex- 
press that there is no colour whatever in that accusation, As 
if he had said: I am charged with a ridiculous crime, to the 
suspicion of which I am in no way whatever obnoxious. The 
question of Christ to Pilate, why he suspected him, seems to 
have aroused the anger of the latter, He therefore indig- 
nantly reproaches him, charging all the evil as it were upon 
his own nation.’ Still, however, it would seem as if this ina 
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terrogative reply of the Redeemer was designed to prepare 
the way for the answer given in v. 37. And this end is best 
subserved, if we assume that Christ wished to discover in 
what sense Pilate understood that word, whether he took it 
in the earthly sense which it must have had among the Ro- 
mans, or whether he understood it in the higher spiritual 
sense, which it had or should have had among the Jews. The 
Procurator, therefore, observing this design of the Redeemer, 
replied that he meant that sense which the expression cur- 
rently bore among the Jews, and therefore wished to give 
himself no further anxiety or trouble. 

V.36. This answer contains every thing necessary to 
destroy all political suspicions. He who permitted himself 
to be apprehended by his enemies, and to be brought before 
their tribunal without resistance, could have no political de- 
signs.— Lvreu0ev, correspondent to the Hebrew 7759 DD5>73. 

V. 37. Fearful, as is usually the case with superficial peo- 
ple of the world, to enter into a consideration of spiritual cir- 
cumstances, Pilate still wishes to adhere to that simply which 
was necessary for a judicial judgment, and therefore asks 
him in general terms, ‘‘ Do you then stil] claim to be a king ?” 
To the fact that during the trial, and afterwards in the super- 
scription upon the cross, Pilate always said of Christ “ he is 
the king of the Jews,” and not “he declares that he is such,” 
and that’ in this way he always expressed the truth, Lampe 
applies these words: Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus. 
Pilate without doubt expressed himself precisely as he did, 
both in reference to the defenceless and mis-treated Jesus, as 
well as with the design of throwing a sarcastic sneer upon 
the Jews.—Christ cannot deny directly that he is a king, for 
he was appoiated by God to be the Ruler in the kingdom of 
Heaven; but still he declares with sufficient clearness that 
he makes no claim to an earthly dominion. Dy) Ayes is 
equivalent te navy perv ovov, Matt. 27: LL. 26:25, 64. Thus 
also in Classic Greek g7ju éyo ; and in the Rabbins very 
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frequently fA V8 jAMNX. John adds Gre Paosdst's efuc for 
the simple purpose of rendering the expression more clear. 
"Alyce truth, comp. remarks on 1:4. The office nnposed 
upon Christ by God, the purpose for which he was manifest- 
ed in the world, was to reveal the man, blinded by living a 
life of alienation from God, this truth, this living in the high- 
er world, which belongs to the human being in its inward 
nature. Comp. remarks on 17:4. Apoll.: adn etav deze 
10 éautToOv an0dsieae 10Ie avOvanute, xual Ota 14g éavt0n 
Yracsmg ray owrnolar avrors pagioaoIau— Loyesdue and 
éoyea0ut sis tay xdsuor to came, ta come into the world, used 
of men divinely commissioned, see 10:8. Since then, the 
nature of his royal dignity consisted therein, the character of 
his servants might thence be easily inferred. They are not 
armed warriours; they are such as having been drawn by 
the Father, and having inwardly attained to a recognition of 
their guilt and of their needs, have lain open their hearts to 
him ; such as are illuminated by the rays of the divine glory 
of that heavenly truth as it shines forth in him; comp. re- 
marks on 8: 43, 47. 10: 27. 6: 37,44. 17%: 6. 

V. 38. Pilate is now fully convinced that the accused is 
nothing more than a well-meaning enthusiast, The last 
words of Christ might well have led him to have some pre- 
sentiment of the Divinity manifested in the. person who stood 
before him ; but then he had no inward sense for the appre- 
hension of it. He had even no conception of the higher or- 
der of things in itself, of which the manifestation of Jesus 
was only the reflection. The Divine cannat be apprehend- 
ed elsewhere than where there is an inward kindredness with 
the Divine. But wherever the internal flame, kindled up 
by God, of a longing after an abiding good, is entirely ex- 
tinguished by a shallow worldly life; there man even doubts 
whether the divine truth has in fact any objective existence 
at all. For when God ceases to give a testimony of himself 
in the moral and religious consciousness of man, how can 
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man attain to a recognition of the objective existence of God 
and divine things? Thus with the contempt of a superfi- - 
cial man of the world towards every thing which lies beyond 
the sphere of the finite, and which requires the higher long- 
ing in man, the Procurator here cries out, “ what is truth!” 
Pilate here represents an entire class of distinguished Ro- 
mans, who, in the contest between systems and between that 
of the religious structure of their own people which was only 
partially illuminated by truth, poured cold. contempt upon 
every effort to search into divine things :—and this they did 
because they had extinguished the inward testimony of God 
in their ethico-religious consciousness by a shallow worldly 
life, and as a consequence could not apply the true criterion 
of all philosophical and religious doctrines. See Neander’s 
Kirchengeschichte, B. I. s. 15. In the same sense the 
heathen Caecilius afierwards said to the Christians, Minuti- 
us, Octavianus c. 12.§ 7. c. 13. §$ 1,11, 12: “Ifyou 
wish to be wise, or even to be discreet, then cease your mi- 
nute inquiries relative to the zones of heaven, and the mys- 
teries and destiny of the world. It is enough for persons to 
look before their feet; but. more especially so for such un- 
learned and uncultivated people as you are, for such rude and 
clownish persons who have never once had a judgment in 
civil affairs, much less in divine. But if you will philoso- 
phize in every thing, then imitate the example of Socrates, 
who, as often as any one made inquiries of him concerning 
heavenly things, always answered, ‘that which is above us 
does not concern us.’” (Socrates is here misapprehended. 
He did indeed condemn the perémou qoovrifery of the soph- 
ists, which brought no advantage to practical life; but for 
the very reason that he referred every thing back to its mor- 
al and religious relations, he was ridiculed by Aristophanes 
as a méerewou goorrifwy.)—Erasmus, Grotius, Hess and oth- 
ers, wish to regard the expression “ what is truth,’ not asa 
contemptuous and sceptical exclamation, but as a question 
36* 
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designed by Pilate as a means of obtaining farther knowledge. 
But, to say nothing of the circumstance that it would be very 
strange for him to have proposed a question with the design 
of gaining further information and not to have waited for a 
reply, still, if that supposition were correct, we should expect 
that the sentence would have been otherwise constructed. 
-And besides, the view above given accords much better with 
the whole character of the governor, as it appears in the 
course of this narrative.—Pilate had known that Jesus—in 
his estimation—was a mere enthusiast. Religious indiffer- 
ence makes men tolerant, provided only that it be not itself 
attacked. The governor felt a strong sympathy with Christ. 
He wished to deliver the innocent, the well-meaning enthu- 
siast, especially as he saw that the madness of the Pharisaic 
party was the cause of his arraignment, Mark 15:10. 

V. 39, 40. . Here the narration of John, as well as those 
of Matthew and Mark, must be filled up from the account of 
Luke 23: 5 sq. When Pilate declares to the members of the 
Sanhedrim that he finds in Christ no violation of the law, 
they still persist in the assurance that he had set the whole 
country in an uproar from Judea even unto Galilee. That 
friendship for man which springs out of religious indifference 
can maintain the cause of innocence only so long as it does 
not come in conflict with its own personal advantage; it can- 
not endure to offer any sacrifice to truth and innocence. Pi- 
late therefore sought to deliver himself from this affair in 
such a manner as not to condemn the innocent in direct 
terms, whilst at the same time he might avoid arousing the 
enmity of the Sanhedrim against himself. The 'Tetrarch of 
Galilee, Herod Antipas, happened at that time to be at Jeru- 
salem at the feast. When the governor therefore heard Gal- 
ilee mentioned, it occurred to him whether the whole case of 
Jesus might not be transferred to the Tetrarch. True in- 
deed, he was at enmity with him ; but this interposed no ob- 
stacle in the way. Herod, a man of worldly wisdom, Luke 
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13: 32, but at the same time a superstitious one, Luke 13: 31, 
was very much rejoiced ; in part, because the courtesy of the 
Procurator was highly agreeable to him, and partly also be- 
cause he hoped that his superstitious, and withal thoughtless 
curiosity, might be gratified with beholding a miracle from 
Christ. But the divine Saviour was far from using the power 
of God entrusted to him, for the purpose of gratifying a vain 
curiosity that was fond of show. Not only so, but when he 
saw the empty and vain reasons of that worldling, he stood 
silent whilst he was questioned by him. The fretful Te- 
trarch was aroused to indignation by the supposed indignity 
offered to him; and in his rashness he was carried so far as 
to surrender Christ a victim to-the scornful treatment of his 
soldiers. Clothed in a brightly coloured robe, as a mark of 
contempt in regard of the Messianic dignity which he as- 
sumed, Herod caused Christ to be sent back again to Pilate. 
Here we see again that Pilate was thrown into embarrass- 
ment on account of the fear of man. One alternative how- 
ever occurs to him. It was a custom for the Procurator to 
release a prisoner at the Paschal feast ;—the custom was per- 
haps a Jewish one, see Wolf on Matt. 27: 15. There was at 
the same time a notorious agitator and murderer, Luke 23: 
19, in prison. According to some Codd. and translations, 
(whose authority is, however, very doubtful,) the name of this 
fellow was also Jesus, the son of Abba, N2N 72. Pilate 
here proposes an election between this Jesus and Jesus the 
king of the Jews—as he is in this place again sarcastically 
denominated. The members of the Sanhedrim interest 
themselves with the people in order to get them to vote ac- 
cording to their wishes. Meanwhile a messenger arrives 
from the wife of the governor, who through him entreats her 
husband to deal justly with the man who stood in judgment 
before him; because that on his account she had had pain- 
ful visions in her dreams, Matt. 27:19. Although Pilate was 
still more disquieted by this circumstance, Matt. 27: 24, yet 
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it had not power sufficient to influence him to go directly 
through with the trial and justify the innocent. When the 
rabble, accompanied with the priests, desired the release of 
Barabbas contrary to his expectation, he had recourse to still 
one other alternative. He wished to scourge Jesus, in order 
that satisfaction might thereby be done to the madness of the 
people, Luke 23: 22. 


CHAPTER X LX. 


Verses 1—5. To the end that he might soften in some 
measure the fury of his opposers, the half-righteous judge 
caused Jesus to be led into the fore-court for the purpose of 
being scourged. Chrysostom: éuaoriymosy avrov, Taya 
éxhioas Povidusvos xai magauvdjoucdae tov /ovdaizor 
¢niov. ‘ He scourged him, designing to release him imme- 
diately and also to assuage the fierce enmity of the Jews.’ 
The Jewish scourging, one of the Synagogue punishments, 
was more mild than that of the Roman, im that the former 
was never permitted to extend beyond forty strokes ; nor did 
it deprive any one of civil honours, and it was even inflicted 
upon priests. But the Roman scourging on the contrary was 
never applied to a Roman citizen; it was inflicted upon 
slaves alone. The scourge was formed of thongs twisted to- 
gether ; and sometimes, in order to increase the: severity of 
the lash, small cubic pieces of bone were woven into it, 
paore aorgeyedwry. The bloody character of this pun- 
ishment may be learned from the account which the Smyrni- 
ans give of the scourging of their martyrs, Ep. Eccl. Smyrn. 
c.2., comp. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. |. 4. c. 15.: 10 yao yervatov 
aUray xual UNOMOVNTLXOY xai GududeomOTOY Tis Uv% Gv Ou- 
pacsiev; of mactise mév xarakavOevies, WOTE MEZOL THY 
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ow gheBuv ual egreguay rHv 1S cagnes oivovoular Os 
Mesio0ol, vutuEcvar, ‘Who would not admire their noble 
disposition, their endurance, their attachment to the Lord ? 
Who, being torn and lacerated by the scourge even until 
their veins and arteries were laid bare, and the economy of 
their body could be seen, still persevered.’ The soldiery 
who possessed no. human sympathies, did not satisfy them- 
selves with inflicting the punishment which was commanded. 
They had perhaps heard how the people of Herod had before 
vented their malicious wickedness against the elevated pris- 
oner. The robe thrown around him in contemptuous scorn 
was still at hand. (Luke calls the garment put upon Jesus 
by Herod dupnya; but we are not thence forthwith to con- 
clude that it was white, and that it consequently differed 
from the one here spoken of. For Aeuseog in its primary 
signification is like gacdgog, ‘of a shining, radiant colour.”) . 
The Jews were in themselves a despised people among the 
soldiers. When therefore such a defenceless man, who was 
given up entirely into their power—one whom they looked 
upon as having claimed to be the king of the despised people 
—this afforded them a favourable opportunity to treat with 
contumely the unarmed king as well as the people them- 
selves. Hence they mock him with the royal insignia, with 
a purple robe, a diadem and a sceptre ; they scornfully greet 
him with the salutation which was commonly bestowed upon 
the Emperor, and give ful! vent to their farther mistreatment 
towards him. Vopiscus relates a similar treatment of Pro- 
culus, § 2: quam in convivio quodam ad latrunculos ludere- 
tur, atque ipse decies imperator exisset, quidam non ignobi- 
lis scurra Ave, inquit, Auguste! Allataque lana (laena) 
parpurea, humeris ejus junxit, eamque adoravit. Pilate seems 
to have been present at this chastisement; after the soldiers 
had ended their rude sport he commanded them to bring the 
abused prisoner out before the judgmeni-seat again. He 
went before them, and addressed to the members of the San- 
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hedrim the substance of what we find in the 4th verse ; to 
which he added “‘ behold the man!’ since the rest of v. 5 is 
a parenthesis. What now is the sense of this explanation of 
Pilate? And first, as it regards the expression ** behold the 
man!” most of the ancient commentators already assumed 
that Pilate, being himself affected with sympathy, wished to 
awaken the sympathy of the Jews also. Augustine: si 
regi invidetis, jam parcite, quia dejectum videtis; flagel- 
latus est, amaris conviciis illusus, fervet ignominia, fer- 
vescit invidia. ‘Although you hate the king yet spare 
him, for you see he is cast down; he has been scourged, 
he has been mocked with bitter reproaches, he is cov- 
ered with ignominy, malicious envy begins to burn against 
him.’ Thus also Euthymius, Calvin and Semler. On that 
supposition we might paraphrase it as is done by Grotius: 
“behold what this man has suffered to befall him ; to regard 
such an one as an agitator of public tumults, is ridiculous.” 
This last view would not be inadmissible; but the first at- 
tributes to Pilate such a tenderness of heart as could not be 
expected in this cold sarcastic worldling. Still less would it 
accord-with the character of the Procurator to find an ex- 
pression of honour and admiration in the heavenly calmness 
of Jesus. It is but rarely that superficial worldlings under- 
stand aught thus. We therefore prefer to regard the expres- 
sion as indicative of contempt, just as the one afterwards 
used in v. 19, 14, 15. Erasmus understands it in this way. 
We must then connect it with the preceding context in such 
a manner as if Pilate designed to say to the Jews: “ Jesus 
has received the scourging, and I now bring him before you 
again in order that you may see that I myself can pronounce 
no judgment of condemnation against him; for I regard him 
as an innocent man.” 

V.6. Whenever the host of priests who were alienated 
from God again saw the object of their hatred, their mad an- 
ger immediately broke forth anew. Pilate now involuntarily 
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exclaims, that he himself at least could not perform such an 
unrighteous act. Chrysostom: zal ya@ 10 Au@ere xal orav- 
Qvoats eGoorounervon ori xal ent noayua WH Ovy%éexYWON- 
Méevorv av101g mVovrt0s. The words of the Procurator there- 
fore contain no formal permission, as has already been cor- 
rectly observed by Lampe, and before him by Calvin. The 
Jews therefore proceed to urge their demands for the death 
of Christ, as a thing of right. 

V.7. At first the members of the Sanhedrim did not wish 
to found their accusation against Jesus upon his alleged viola- 
tion of their religious laws; in order to bring the matter the 
more quickly to a close they immediately entered upon a po- 
litical charge; see on 18:31. But when they saw that the 
governor, contrary to their expectation, did not enter into it, 
they returned again to their religious accusation. They 
grounded it upon the application of a passage of Scripture 
to the Redeemer, which had respect to false Prophets, Deut. 
13: 1, and upon the verse Lev. 24: 16. 

V.8. When Pilate heard that declaration of the Jews, 
he feared sti// more. John narrates in a very concise man- 
ner. He takes it for granted that the reader would be able 
to see from the whole of the narrative, what was the chief 
object of anxiety with the governor, namely, that in this 
transaction with the Jewish authorities he might not be in- 
jured or ruined. What now was the cause of this strength- 
ened fear? The following question which Pilate proposes 
to Jesus shows this in the best way. The mention of “ the 
Son of God” had terrified him, He had already observed 
something extraordinary in the conduct of Jesus, and to this 
was added the dream of his wife ; as with a certain shudder- 
ing, therefore, the apprehension suddenly came upon him, 
whether there might not possibly be something supernatural 
in this Jesus, whether he might not be ason of some heathen 
god. Man may by a perversion of his disposition so alien- 
ate himself from the Divine as no longer to feel any love for 
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it; but a dread of it he can never root out of himself—it will 
often come upon him with sudden power. 

V. 9,10. The Procurator had before heard that Jesus 
was from Galilee; he cannot therefore have wished to ask 
him the place of his earthly parentage. He consequently 
asks him whether he claims to have derived his origin from 
Heaven. Jlo@ev occurs in this sense in 7: 27, 28. The 
Greeks also used it in a like way, Arrian, Dissert. Epictet. 1. 
3. c. 1: “ Epictetus has not told me this—a00ev yao éxet- 
voc—but a god.” Christ knew the disposition of him who 
proposed the question; he knew that an affirmative answer 
was given to that worldly man in the painful presentiment 
which sprung up in his soul; -he knew that this anticipation 
awakened in him by God would have been testimony suffi- 
cient if he had wished to concede any place to faith in the 
Divine. Consequently he was silent; well knowing that a 
farther discussion would only have served to gratify the 
vain and idle curiosity of Pilate. We observe that men 
who already feel within them a reproving impression of the | 
Divine, when they enter into closer examination or disputa- 
tion they derive thence matter of doubt, in order to coun- 
teract that immediate impression. Licke: “It is certain 
that he in whose mouth no deceit was found, had he been 
a mere man, would in that moment have given worthy evi- 
dence that he was a man.” The very silence of Christ, 
which left Pilate to the immediate and higher impression 
within, heightened his painful solicitude ; he wished to force 
him to speak by threats. 

V.11—18. Christ perceived the inward anguish which- 
Pilate felt in this judgment concerning him ; and he strength- 
ened this impression by awakening in him the consciousness 
of his dependence upon a higher power. ‘The Redeemer 
knew much better than his judge the great and awful signi- 
ficance which that judgment upon the Son of God involved ; 
he therefore says that the great guilt contained in it attached 
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less to the Roman judge than to his Jewish accusers. The 
more this expression of the Divine Saviour showed that he 
was free from every feeling of personal hostility, the more 
heavily does his case press upon the mind of the governor. 
» This expression contains even a certain sentiment of love to- 
wards his own person ; this appeared the more sublime in 
him, whom Pilate himself knew to be innocently judged. 
Thus in this important moment there was in the mind of the 
Roman a commingling of the feelings of his own guilt with 
that of a presentiment of the character of the accused; he 
therefore wished with more sincerity to be able to release 
him. Perhaps he expressed himself to that effect to the as- 
sembled multitude. These were, however, full of nothing 
but blind fury. They had recourse therefore to that means 
which they knew would work most effectually upon that man, 
who, whilst he was acquainted with nothing higher, was de- 
pendent upon the favour of men. On account of the wide 
extent of the Roman Empire it was rendered easy for the 
Procurators to declare themselves independent of the Empe- 
ror; it was consequently no difficult matter to awaken the 
suspicions of the Emperor in regard to their fidelity, and for 
the governors this was a matter to be feared. Amicus Cae- 
saris, “‘ friend of Caesar” was a title of honour given to am- 
bassadors and prefects. In Josephus also we find the phrase 
** friend of Caesar” in its technical signification. Tiberius 
was very suspicious of all persons. Under these circumstan- 
ces that expression of the Jews was full of terror to the Pro- 
curator on account of his fear of authority ; and he was 
moreover conscious that he had inflamed the Jewish author- 
ities against himself by many acts of a character displeasing 
to them, Jos. Ant. |. 18. c¢.3. Regard for his own personal 
welfare triumphed over every higher consideration ; he sought 
to suppress the loud voice of conscience within. He caused 
Jesus once more to be led forth before the palace, and as- 
cended the seat of judgment. On Ap9oorgwror see remarks 
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on 18: 29. These pavements were formed of small painted 
pieces of marble, which were frequently carried with them 
by the Roman magistrates on their journies. Caesar had 
with him such a pavement, tesselata and sectilia pavimenta, 
even laid out already, as we are informed by Suetonius, Cae- 
sar. c. 46. sn23 from 723 fo be high, an elevated foot walk. 

V.14. On “the preparation of the Passover” see the re- 
marks on 13: 1—To John, who was probably present as an 
eye witness during all these transactions, it was an impor- 
tant moment when Pilate yielded to the Jews ; and now, in 
order to bring the trial to a close, he ascended the judgment 
stool. It would seem, however, that there is here a deviation 
between John and Mark, in reference to the determination 
of the time; for in 15: 25 the latter says that Christ was cru- 
cified in the third hour according to the Jewish mode of 
reckoning, It is not impossible that the common reading in 
John here may be false ; this was supposed to be the case by 
Theophylact already, and after him by Beza, Bengel, Semler, 
Liicke and others. For in the Codd. DL and in some others 
we find the reading woei roicn; Nonnus reads so also. 
Theophylact in his time already attempted to explain the ori- 
gin of the reading éxr7, by referring to a similarity between 
the numerical signs J" and ¢ ; the copyist, he supposes, may 
have been misled by this resemblance and imagined it was 
the sixth hour instead of the third. In farther confirmation 
of this view it may be said, that if the Jews came to Pilate 
early in the morning already, mewi', as stated by John, there 
is no probability that these transactions before the tribunal 
could have been protracted until the hour of mid-day, which, 
conformably to the Jewish mode of reckoning, was the sixth 
hour. It is possible therefore, that such was the origin of 
the false reading, But when we reflect that the chronologi- 
cal statements of the synoptical gospels in reference to the 
history of our Lord’s Passion were the current ones in the 
church—and when we reflect farther that among copyists 
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there was always rather an effort to produce conformity 
among the expressions of the Scriptures than diversity—such 
an alternative of reconciliation cannot appear to be very pro- 
bable. Other modes of explanation have consequently been 
sought out. Some, as Augustine and Lydius, Florum Spar- 
sio in Pass. Christi, p. 194, have supposed that when Mark 
speaks of the third hour he has reference to the commence- 
ment of the whole judicial transaction. But a consideration 
of the words of Mark will render such asupposition extreme- 
ly improbable. Others, as Lyra, Maldon., Calvin and Gro- 
tius, direct attention to the custom among the Jews of divid- 
ing the day into four parts, each part consisting of three hours. 
According to this then, one and the same portion of time 
might have been designated as the third hour at the com- 
mencement or as the sixth hour at the end. It is not proba- 
ble indeed that the narrators should have been in a condition, 
or that they should have had the design, to mark with very 
great accuracy the precise points of time ; this is evident 
from the woe of John, which indicates only an indefinite de- 
signation of time. Hence there is in fact much in favour of 
the conjecture that their only design was to distinguish the 
different parts of the day, and that here John is the more ac- 
curate in remarking that it was already nearly mid-day be- 
fore the crucifixion was completed. Here again in his ad- 
dress to the Jews, Pilate is unable to suppress the sarcastic ; 
and the less so, since in all probability he was grieved that 
they had forced him inte that unrighteous judicial transac- 
tion. 

V. 15, 16.. Pilate had already delivered up the innocent 
Jesus ; the question which he proposes to the members of the 
sanhedrim was not designed to procure his deliverance, but 
was simply an expression of contempt for the people whom 
he despised. At other times eager to seize every opportuni- 
ty afforded them to dissever themselves from Rome, the Jews 
here hypocritically pretend the greatest attachment. Pilate 
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experiences at the same time both the reproof of his eon- 
science, and the strength of the fear of man. He imagined 
that satisfaction would be rendered to the former by the 
washing of his hands, as a sign indicative of the fact that he 
wished to have no part in the unrighteous condemnation ; 
but that worldly man had no inward moral power to main- 
tain the cause of oppressed innocence at his own personal 
peril. He surrendered Jesus a victim to death, and the bhnd 
_ fury of the populace celebrated its triumph. 

V.17,18. The place of execution was near the city. In 
other cases it was not customary among the Jews to carry in- 
to effect sentences of execution immediately after they were 
pronounced ; but in this instance the popular madness would 
suffer no procrastination, Among the Romans it was cem- 
mon for the condemned to carry their own cross to the place 
of crucifixion ; Lips. De Cruce, }. 2. e.5. Jesus carried his 
through the city itself; but having been exhausted by his 
previous sufferings, when they arrived at the gate the soldiers 
placed the cross upon a certain Jew named Simon, who had 
probably manifested his sympathy for Jesus, and who, with 
his family, was attached to him; see Hess, Th. 3. s. 364. 
Tolyo0a Golgotha, is a corrupted form of the Chaldaic 
Nnata the scull. In other cases also a letter is sometimes 
omitted from nominibus quadriliteris ; as xnbwiw instead of 
NALWHW the chain. 

V. 19—22. In regard to the nature of the cross, and the 
condition of those who ended their lives by this kind of death, 
Lipsius still continues the most instructive writer, De Cruce, 
Antw. 1595; and then Paulus on Matt. 27: 32. Comp. also 
Hess, Th. 3. s. 377 sq. On the single point, that in cruci- 
fixion the feet also were nailed to the cross, consult the lear- 
ned treatise of Baehr, which exhausts the whole topic, in 
Heydenr. and Hiiffel’s Zeitschr. B. 2. H. 2. s. 326.—The 
Romans were in the habit of affixing to all criminals a roll 
containing a record of the crime for which they were pun- 
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ished. This roll or tablet was by the Romans denominated 
titulus étle; Suetonius, Domit. c. 10. Calig. c. 82. Pilate 
again exhibited his sarcastic contempt for the Jews, by wri- 
ting the superscription just in the words that he did. This 
appears still more evidently in the rude and short answer 
which he returned to the Jewish authorities when they re- 
quested an alteration. The description which Philo, In leg. 
ad Cai., gives of the character of Pilate corresponds exactly. 
with ik conduct here: jv yao ryv gvouv axounns xal usta 
avOd0ous ausihextos ‘he was by nature stern and inflexible 
in his self-willed perverseness.’ 

VY. 23. Those who were condemned to the cross were 
crucified naked. Their clothes always fell as a portion to 
the soldiers to whom the completion of the punishment was 
entrusted. It is probable that the crucifixion of Christ was 
performed by four soldiers, cergadvoy ocoarimroy, Acts 12: 
4. These divided his clothes among themselves. The He- 
brews, as well as the ancient people generally, were clothed 
in an under garment nzh>, and an outer garment mb. 
In Hellenistic the latter was called iucezeoyv. Hence Casau- 
bon and Grotius conjectured that here, as well as in Merk 5: 
30, (as in the LXX. Job 1: 20,) the plural is used instead 
of the singuiar, and that a division of the outer garment is 
spoken of. But it is more natural to suppose that the other 
garments in general are referred to—The under dress was 
woven of one piece, as Josephus, Amie L. 3.¢. 8, describes the 
dress of the high-priest : gore 02 0 yerwy otros ovx éx Ovory 
NEQLENUATOY, WOTE OaNTOY éEnl TOY MpwY éival Kal TOY Ta 
0a nAevoay, Gavoog 0 év ényunuer Vgaoutvoy. ‘This tunic 
or vestment was not composed of two pieces, nor was it 
sewed upon the shoulders and the sides, but it was one long 
robe.’ 

V. 24. These words of the Old Testament here quoted 
by the Evangelist were used by David in Ps. 22: 19, whilst 
giving a description of his sufferings and persecutions. Da- 
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vid could not have said this of himself 
ginalsense. Guided by a higher Pow 
fluence of inspiration, he selected suc! 
as found their application in the appre 
the theocratic Head of the Messianic 

V.24—27. Many Jewish women, 
selves to Christ as his disciples, follow 
Matt. 27: 55; and now in this hour o 
sembled around the cross of their belo 
them was the Mother of Jesus; Mar 
2; the sisters of Jesus’ mother, the \ 
Matthew calls the mother of James, (¢ 
the son of Alpheus: “/Aqatog and 
modes of writing the Hebrew "»>n) ; 
thew, Salome the mother of John the - 
suffering under the burden of his own 
borne down with the feeling of the gr 
the Redeemer still has an affectionate 
whom he leaves behind, and entrusts 
to his beloved disciple. From the 
find John m Jerusalem a long time 
Christ, it would seem as if ta@ ‘Oca he 
ing which he had in that city. 

V. 28, 29. John relates in a brief 
must be filled up from the other Eva 
mid-day had already arrived; and, a 
ly, that we find a certain accordance 
nature and the phenomena in the real 
was it here. When the Redeemer o 
with the feeling of guilt for the whole 
as he emptied to its last drop the cup 
for him by his Father, the heavens 
darkness which continued until the last 
in the deepest feeling of the suilt of 
punishment of whose sin he had tak 
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out, “ My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me !”’— 
The conflict was now ended—he called for something to re- 
vive him. The words may be differently understood and va- 
riously construed. The ordinary construction is to connect 
iva réhecoOy with Avec; in which connexion the first redee- 
ovv is then taken either in the sense of the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy, (so in a very forced manner, Beza), or of completion 
in general. Thus all the ancient commentators and most of 
the modern, as Heumann, Kuinoel and Liicke. It would 
then contain a reference to Ps. 69: 22. Nor can it be urged 
as an objection against this view that it were unnatural to 
suppose that the dying Redeemer did not utter that excla- 
mation from actual want, but only for the purpose of fulfilling 
a prophecy. Rather were the prophecies mere expressions 
anticipative of that which would develope itself in agreement 
with the relations of an inward necessity. An objection against 
it might rather be urged from the circumstance that the Scrip- 
tures in general only are referred to, without the quotation 
of any particular passage. Though at the same time John 
furnishes an example of a similar kind of reference in 17: 12. 
But nevertheless we prefer the other construction which is 
found in Bengel, Michaelis and Semler, and which is main- 
tained in the fundamental treatise of Van Hengel, Annotatio 
in N. T., Amst. 1824. According to it iva redevwd7y is to 
be connected with what precedes: “ when Christ knew that 
he had fulfilled all things conformably to the prophecy of 
Scripture.” The sentence in John 11:4 is similar to the 
one here under consideration: auvry 7 aoPevera ovx éore 
m00¢ Oavaror, add’ Unéo rHo OOENS tOU YEor, iva dokacdy 
6 viog tov Beou Oe avis. ‘ This sickness is not unto death, 
but for the glory of God, that the Son of God might be 
glorified thereby.’ It was customary at the commencement 
of crucifixion to offer spiced wine to those who were to be 
executed, for the purpose of stunning them, or deadening 
their sensibilities. Such did the soldiers offer to Christ. But 
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we are informed, Matt. 27: 34, Mark 15: 23, that he refused 
it, because he wished to endure his last sufferings with a 
clear and perfect consciousness. The soldiers afterwards 
offered him sour wine in contemptuous sport, Luke 23: 36. 
Here now, according to the account of Matthew, 27: 48, and 
Mark, 15: 36, one Jew reaches to him vinegar to drink. In 
this place John is perhaps not quite so accurate as they. 
Oi o¢ often stands without any more definite determination, 
so that it is equivalent to revég d¢, Luke 5: 33.—The Orien- 
tal hyssop is often an ell in length. This is asserted by the 
Arabic naturalist, Isaac Ben Omran, in a passage found in 
Bochart, Hieroz. T. 1.1.2. c.50. It should be observed 
moreover that the crosses were low, so that the-feet of the 
crucified were only a few feet above the earth. The sponge 
was bound to the end of the hyssop branch. 

V. 30. Verehectac it is finished. Bengel: hoc verbum 
in corde Jesu erat versu 28, nunc ore profert, ‘ this word was 
in the heart of Jesus in v. 23; he now gives utterance to it 
with his mouth.” Altogether in error are Beza and Heumann 
here, who suppose that a simple fulfilment of the prophecies 
is meant. Comp. 17: 4. IlageOwxe yielded up, namely, to 
God. When the perfectly holy Jesus—the second founder 
of humanity without sin—who voluntarily subjected himself 
to all the consequences of sin and to death itself—when he 
had passed through the conflict of death, and the most extra- 
ordinary transaction had taken place in the realm of spirits, 
the powers of nature also bezan to move. The earth trem- 
bles. And now—since the guilt of man is obliterated, and 
since salvation is no longer a thing of promise but a present 
possession—the curtain before the Most Holy place is rent 
in twain :—a figurative designation that the human race now 
sees revealed “the mysteries which from the beginning of 
the world were hid in God,” Eph. 3: 9. 

V.31. On the following section consult Michaelis’ Erk- 
larung der Begrabniss und Auferstehungsgeschichte, Halle 
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1783.—Among the Romans the bodies of the crucified com- 
monly hung upon the cross for a considerable time. In ma- 
ny cases also they may have been given over to the relatives 
of those who suffered, for the purpose of burial. But the 
Jewish law prescribed, Deut. 21: 23, that the criminals who 
were hung should be taken down upon the same day. It 
was deemed highly improper that the corpse of a criminal 
should be exposed to the eye ona feast day. -Thus Philo 
says, In Flaccum, p. 977, Fr., that the Crucified were some- 
times taken down on feast days ede: 70 ievongenés tH ma- 
ynyvoems qgudayOrvoat. The preparation, magaozevn, was 
Friday, and the Sabbath was called the great day, juéva peé- 
yon, because it was at the same time the second festival day 
of the Passover ; see the remarks on 13: 1.—Among others 
Lactantius testifies, Instit. Div. ]. 4. c. 26, that it- was cus- 
tomary to break the thighs of crucified criminals, in order to 
kill them more perfectly. 

V. 32, 33. The assumption of Storr and Kuinoel here is 
not improbable, viz. that these are other soldiers whom Pilate 
first sent out of the city, and who had not seen Jesus expire. 

V. 34, 35. A soldier approaches Christ, who had already 
expired. He seems to him as if dead ; but still, in order to 
be certain, he pierces him in the side with a lance. Blood 
and water flow out of the wound. The patristical commenta- 
tors regard this as a miracle. Celsus accused the Christians 
of inferring from that circumstance that Christ hada kind of 
ichor instead of the ordinary blood. The most natural sup- 
position is that blood and water form a Hendiadys. ‘The 
allusion then is to blood half coagulated, which flowed from 
the dead body. Others assume that Christ had not yet ex- 
pired, as it was not usual for those who were crucified to die 
so quickly, but. that he now became entirely dead, in that 
the thrust entered the pericardium, where there is a humid 
vapour, which, when exposed to the air, becomes water ; 
Hildebrandt, Anatomie, Th, 3, s, 308, This is the view of 
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the theologians, Beza, Calvin and Grotius; and of the phy- 
sicians Fred. and Gottfr. Gruner, Fred. Gruneri Comment. 
de I. Ch. morte vera non simulata; acced. Gottfr. Gruneri 
vindiciae mortis Christi verae, Hal. 1805. That supposi- 
tion takes it for granted that the soldier who carried the lance 
in his right hand, pierced the left side. But it is plain that 
John designs to say, v.30, that Christ had been already actual- 
ly dead, not that he merely seemed to have died. Other views 
may be seen in the learned treatises of the Bartholini, father 
and son, entitled De latere Christi aperto, Lugd. Bat. 1646, 
and in Richter’s De morte Servatoris in cruce, Gott. 1757. In 
his Commentary, Th. 3. s. 810 sq., Paulus has entered into 
an extended investigation in order to prove that possibly this 
thrust may not have been fatal. It is possible for vurrecy to 
signify merely te scratch; it is possible that mievoa desig- 
nates simply the superficies of the haunch; aiva zat vdwe 
may possibly mean nothing more than a watery lymph ; Aoyv- 
zn may possibly have been nothing more than a light javelin 
of the Triarii. After Paulus, Henneberg has distinguished 
himself as the advocate of this mode of explanation ; Comen- 
tar uber die Auferstehungsgeschichte, Leipzig 1826. But 
a close and acute investigation of all these possibilities would 
only serve to generate a stronger conviction in reference to 
the ordinary acceptation of this history, were it not assum- 
ed at the outset that the miracle of a resurrection is alto- 
gether an tmpossibility—Anotlier question which still re- 
mains is, What end could the Evangelist have hdd in the ex- 
press and emphatic establishment of this fact ? It can scarce- 
ly be doubted that by the mention of it his purpose was to 
strengthen our belief in the actual death of Christ. After 
what has been said in the introduction, § 3, we cannot be- 
lieve that in stating the circumstance he had a polemical de- 
sign against the Docetae ; rather would he seem to have 
done it with the simple purpose of showing that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ was a true miracle,—The ancient theologians 
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place 1 John 5: 6 in connexion with this passage. Comp. on 
this place the Dissertation of Joh. Chr. Ritter in the Thes. 
Theol. Philol. I. 384. 

V. 36, 37. The yo is not, as Kuinoel maintains, a mere 
partic. trans. Rather does John wish to support and strength- 
en the faith of his readers by directing their attention to the 
fact that in this way certain intimations of the Old Testament 
were also fulfilled. The first passage is found in Ex. 12: 46. 
John regards the paschal-lamb as a type of Christ. The 
other passage is found in Zech. 12: 10, which is in like 
manner referred to Christ in Rev. 1:7. In the Hebrew text 
God is the speaker. The corresponding word for zevzeéty is 
"27, which here seems to have been used metaphorically, 
“they will turn themselves to me whom they before treated 
with contempt,” and is therefore equivalent to tx. It is 
thus. rendered by the Chaldee paraphrast, and also by the 
LXX, who translate éa¢Plewovrae no0s pe, av0 wv xarMoO- 
ynoavro. On the deviations from the LXX which are found 
in the quotations of John, see remarks on 13:18. In like 
manner as that which David spoke of himself in a wider and 
less appropriate sense, (see on y. 23), was fulfilled in the 
narrower and more appropriate sense in the Messiah ; such 
also is the case with what God here says of himself. 

V. 388—40. The other Evangelists furnish more accurate 
information in regard to Joseph of Arimathea, Luke 23: 50. 
Mark 15: 43. Matt. 27: 57. He was a meinber of the San- 
hedrim, but a pious Israelite, one “ who waited for the king- 
dom of God” like Simeon, Luke 2: 25. He was therefore 
one of those who had a living desire for the commencement 
of the Messianic period. As such, we are informed by Mat- 
thew, he had already enrolled himself among the disciples of 
Jesus. Towards the setting of the sun, soon after the Jews 
had asked permission to take down the dead bodies from the 
cross, he besought the Governor for the corpse of his Teach- 
er. The Procurators often granted such requests for money, 
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as was the case with Verres, Cic. in Verrem V. 45,51. Pi- 
late gave the dead body to Joseph without pay, Mark 15: 45. 
Nicodemus, with whom Joseph was unquestionably acquaint- 
ed, joined him. They had many spices prepared, but inas- 
much as the commencement of the Sabbath was near at hand, 
v. 42, they were probably not able to complete fully the pro- 
cess of embalming. Hence we find that on the morning af 
ter the Sabbath the women went to the grave to finish the 
embalming still more completely. 

V. 41, 42. From Matt..27: 60 it would seem as if the 
garden and the tomb both belonged to Joseph. On the char- 
acter of the Jewish burying vauits see remarks on 11; 38. 





CHAPTER XX. 


As sin and evil are in the Divine government correlative, 
so it was a free-will act of love which led the sinless Redeem- 
er, when he appeared in the world, to assume Gn 0lwua oo¢- 
x0¢ agmcoriag the likeness of sinful flesh, Rom. 8: 3, and to 
become subject unto death. ‘Therefore also the bands of 
death could not hold him, Acts 2:24. Accordingly, after 
the work of redemption was perfected by his death, he rose 
victorious from the grave, and to those who through faith in 
him should become members of his body, he became eoyy- 
yos me Cwng the Prince of Life. Since this fact, however, 
independent of its importance in respect to the internal con- 
nexion of the Christian doctrine, was an extraordinary mirac- 
ulous occurrence, the credibility of the narrative has been 
questioned from the very earliest times ; Celsus, in Orig. ¢. 
Cels. 1.2. Woolston, Discourses on the Miracles of our Sa- 
viour, disc. 6. Chubb, Posthumous Works, I. p. 3380. Mor- 
gans, Che Resurrection considered, Lond. 1744, Or if by 
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some the certainty of the fact has been deemed beyond all 
question, (to doubt this Paulus has shown to be entirely un- 
historical and anti-psychological, Th. 3. s. 867), yet they 
have attempted to prove that Christ was not actually dead, 
but being stunned and palsied he wore for a time the appear- 
ance of death, and was afterwards recalled to consciousness 
by the cool grave and the spices; see especially Paulus, and 
recently Henneberg. The refutation of these views may be 
seen in detail m the following apologetic works: Less, iiber 
die Religion, ihre Geschichte, Wahl u. s. w. 2. Aufl. Gott. 
1786. B. 2.s.372sq. Less, Auferstehungsgeschichte, nebst 
Anhang, Gott. 1779. Doderlein, Fragmente und Antifrag- 
mente, Th. 1. Nirnb. 1782. — All that is necessary for us 
here is ‘to consider the apparent discrepancies which are 
found in the histories of the resurrection contained in the 
four Gospels. These even the early Fathers attempted to 
reconcile ; for a view of what they have done consult the 
treatise of Niemeyer, De Evangelistarum in narrando Christi 
in vitam reditu dissensione, Halae 1824. These discrepan- 
cies were first collocated with much acuteness by Morgans 
in his work entitled, The Resurrection considered, and in 
recent times particularly by Fragmentist, and after him they 
were urged by his patron Lessing. Among those who have 
lately attempted a reconciliation of the different accounts, we 
mention as particularly worthy of notice Griesbach, De fonti- 
bus, unde Evangelistae suas de resurrectione domini narra- 
tiones hauserint, Jenae 1793. Paulus, Comm. Th. 3. s. 868 
sq. Hess, Lebensgeschichte Jesu, Th. 3.— The excellent 
extract from Chrysostom which we have given on 18: | is of 
especial value in reference to these real or apparent contra- 
dictions ; and in general what is there said on the supposed 
discrepancies found in the Evangelic records, is true also 
here. 

V. 1,2. If we consider the three first gospels apart, we 
shall find in them differences which can hardly be reconciled. 

38 
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But in this they all agree, that the women who went to the 
grave saw Angels, by whom they were informed that Jesus 
had arisen, and who commanded them to inform the Apos- 
tles immediately of the fact. But as Mary Magdalene was 
among these women according to the three first Evangelists, 
this seems to be a striking contradiction to John’s narrative. 
The writers above named attempt to harmonize these ac- 
counts by supposing that Mary did indeed start out with the 
other women; but running before them and finding the stone 
rolled away, she was overcome by a sudden impulse of feel- 
ing and hastened back to communicate the intelligence to 
the Apostles, as related by John. In the mean time the oth- 
ers had become witnesses of that which occurs in the other 
Evangelists. Mary Magdalene now returns to the grave with 
the two Apostles, and after they had gone away hopeless, she 
continued to stand weeping in the same place where she first 
saw the angels, and afterwardsthe Lord himself. The Lord 
then charges her with the same commission which the angels 
had previously given to the other women, that is, to inform 
the Apostles of his resurrection. Matthew, 28:9, 10, seems 
to relate of all the women what is true of Mary alone, whilst 
Mark is more precise in his account, 16: 9.. On this mode 
of harmonizing then we must suppose that the other women 
were prevented from communicating to the Apostles what 
the angels had given them in charge. Hess renders it pro- 
bable on topographical principles, that those who were return- 
ing from the grave may have missed the Apostles who were 
rapidly approaching it. It may be inferred from Mark 16:8 
that their great consternation did not allow them, for a time 
at least, to think of searching for the Apostles. If this order 
of events be received as correct, we have only to harmonize 
it with Luke 24: 9—12, who seems to say that Peter and 
John did not go to the grave until after the women had al- 
ready communicated to them all the intelligence. But Luke’s 
narrative is in that place (vy. 12) so broken as to render it 
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quite plain that he had not received any very accurate in- 
formation respecting the progress of the event.—It is possible 
that John may have received his information particularly from 
Mary Magdalene, which would account for his being so cir- 
cumstantial in those things that immediately concerned her. 
The women of course all started out together as may be in- 
ferred from ofdagiey we know, in v2; but as Mary remained 
behind weeping after the two Apostles had withdrawn from 
the grave, so it is not improbable that in their approach to it 
her lively sorrow had hurried her on before the other women. 
She saw the stone taken away ; terrified, she hastened, re¢yee, 
back, without thinking of any thing else, to her masculine 
friends, probably in order to receive advice.— 7a oafPara, 
according to the Syriac and Rabbinic use of language, means 
the week. Mic, as in Hebrew and Syriac, is used for 19a- 
z7; Gesenius, Lehrg. s. 701. 

¥.3—9. The Evangelist now relates to us with a gra- ~ 
phie particularity which bears the entire character of historic 
truth, the manner in which his own enthusiasm urged him 
on before Peter ; yet he did not dare to enter the tomb, be- 
ing prevented probably by a natural aversion. Meanwhile 
Peter wishing to inform himself more accurately, saw not 
only the bands which had been wrapped round the body, but 
the handkerchief also lying in a separate place; see on If: 
43, 44. Why does John narrate this particular fact? The 
answer to this question will depend upon the meaning we 
give to entorevoev he believed, in v. 8. Erasmus, Grotius, 
Heumann, Bengel, Merus, Kuinoel, Liicke and others, sup- 
pose that John speaks of the confidence which he attached 
to the account of the Magdalene. Cyrill, Chrysostom, Cal- 
vin, Beza, Lampe and others, assume that he is speaking of 
his belief of the resurrection. In favour of the first view it 
may be said that according to it 7devoav can then be taken 
in its ordinary force of the Imperfect. But on this it should 
be observed in the first place, that it is impossible to imagine 
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why John should now first have believed the statement in 
reference to the removal of Christ’s body, because he had 
seen that it was not there before he entered the tomb; and 
then again John is always in the habit of using mvoteveey 
absolutely, when religious faith is the topic of discourse; and - 
further, it is clear from the narrative that he was struck 
with astonishment at the circumstance of seeing the hand- 
kerchief carefully laid to one side by itself, comp. Luke 24: 
12. Had the corpse been clandestinely carried off, the rob- 
ber would not first have carefully taken off the bandages and 
have placed each one in a particular place. What conjec- 
ture then could have been more natural to him, than that the 
Lord himself had indeed risen? Here then, as elsewhere, 
see on 2: 24, muorevery designates only a weaker degree of 
faith. Beza: quamquam tenuis adhuc fuit fides et allis tes- 
timoniis egeret, ut confirmaretur, ‘his faith had hitherto been 
slender and needed other testimonies that it might be con- 
firmed.’ In order to show why they did not immediately 
come to that conjecture, until they were led to it by what 
they saw in the tomb, the Evangelist adds that up to that 
time they had not understood the Scriptures (so is it transla-~ 
ted even by Seiler, De Wette and others). The use of 7deuv 
as pluperfect is not inadmissible in Hellenistic Greek ; since 
even the classic writers sometimes use as preterites (still pre- 
serving the grammatical form), those preterites which have the 
signification of present. So x¢yoe7uaz, see Buttm., Ausfiihrl., 
Gramm. Th. 2. Abth. L. s. 256. 

V.11—13. Mary, overwhelmed in her grief—John, whose 
faith was at first a germinating hope, to which he had been 
able to impart none of the joy of faith—remained standing 
by the grave. Full of anxious solicitude she looks yet once 
more into the narrow entrance to the tomb which had been 
hewn out of the rock, and sees two angels. Out of the sim- 
plicity of her heart she tells them in plain words the cause of 
her grief, without thinking immediately on supernatural aid. 
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V. 14—16,, Matthew informs us that the Lord had ap- 
peared to the other women also, when they were already on 
their way to Jerusalem. He now approached unobserved 
behind the Magdalene, his sorrowful death having rendered 
her inattentive to his footsteps, and it is probable also that he 
was clothed in the dress of a gardener ; for if this garden be- 
longed to Joseph of Arimathea or to one of his friends, it is 
presumable that the risen Saviour having first manifested 
himself to the family received from them his garments. In 
the present case also, Mary conducts in an entirely simple 
and child-like manner, without any transport of fancy. The 
risen Lord addressed her by name with an affectionate tone 
of voice which she immediately recegnized. Hitherto she 
had simply inclined her head towards him that stood behind 
her; but now she turned entirely around, and knew -the 
Lord. “PufGourt Rabboni, the Rabbinic 72427, Mark 10: 
51, is in the Rabbinic idiem still more honorable than Ga?- 
Gt rabbi. It is here an exclamation of joyful surprise. 

‘V.17. This answer of Jesus maf be understood in a 
fourfoldsense. The oldest and most common one is that of 
Chrysostom and Augustine, who suppose éarcotue touch me 
not, to be metaphorically used, and the meaning of Christ to 
be: ‘do not continue to think of me in my present maui- 
festation, for I shall still be exalted.” This sense is adopted 
by Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Lampe and others. But should 
we even concede that this poetic force of the word earso- 
dat to touch, mente contrectare to touch with the mind, were 
applicable here, stil the leading thought contained in the sen- 
tence—viz. in my present appearance—would not be express- 
ed by it. _ Another interpretation is this: Christ’s design was 
to reprove Mary, because, being full of unbelief she wished to 
touch him in order to ascertain whether he were a false ap- 
parition, or whether he had again actually recovered his body. 
The course of thought would then be, “ touch me not for that 
purpose, for I am not yet glorified, and therefore still have my 
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ordinary body.’’ But, not to mention that this view requires 
too mach to be supplied, one cannot understand why Christ 
should have prohibited Mary from doing what he even told 
the disciples in his great condescension to do, v.27.  An- 
other mode of explanation—one which was opposed by Cal- 
vin, but which among subsequent writers, as Mosheim, Heu- 
mann and others, became the prevailing one, is this: that 
Christ wished to prevent Mary from delaying a long time to 
embrace him; he wished her rather to hasten and commu- 
nicate the joyful intelligence to the Apostles. But on this 
supposition more is attributed to @azeoOae than it can in- 
volve: it can in no case have the full sense of xoddaoOae. 
A fourth view is therefore without doubt the most prefera- 
ble—a view which in more recent times has become the 
current explanation. Among the Orientals, as well as 
among the Greeks, the most solemn manner of furnishing 
a demonstration of respect, was to fall down before the pres- 
ence of a superior, and to embrace or kiss his feet; Luke 
7: 38. 5:8. . Thus itis said of the Shunamite who came 
to Elisha, 2K. 4: 27 13323 pram sian) ‘and she came 
and took hold of his feet.’ So also Josephus says of Abi- 
gail, “‘ When she saw David, neoovon éxi muoownov m900- 
exuvét, ‘ falling down upon her face she did him reverence ;’ 
and afterwards 7) 02 avaklay uéy sivac zal n0dov peice 
éxsivou éheyev, ‘she declared that she was unworthy even to 
touch his feet,’ Antig. 1. VI. ¢. 138. § 78. So alsoi in Antiq. 
EyYViTve FS 2 2, it is said of Shimei avafag ént rv yEqu- 
Gav xul xuTaoyav Gavrov rovg nOdag eddeErzo, ‘ going upon 
the bridge and taking hold of his feet, he entreated.’ It is 
well known that among the Greeks also the same practice 
was a eee of submission. Thus in Pindar, Nem. 
VUL v. 22 ixerag tiaxov osuvov yovacwy anrogos; and 
in Homer the frequently recurring expression yourar@y 
ayaoOat, “Thus also in the parallel passage, Matt. 28: 9, 
we see the women “worshipping Christ and taking hold of 
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his feet.’ In this view the sense may be: In her sudden 
surprisal Mary now imagines that she sees in the risen Sa- 
viour a higher being. But Jesus wishes to direct her to the 
fact that his glorification was still future. That Jesus wish- 
ed to indicate to her something similar to this becomes evi- 
dent also from the following expressions in which he calls the 
Apostles his brethren, and calls God his Father and their 
Father... This is the only mode of explanation which gives 
to the expression an appropriate sense; although it may 
indeed be urged against it that yovarwy or nodwv is very 
much needed. As parallel passages we may further compare 
Rev. 19: 10. 22: 9, where the angel wishes to restrain John 
from rendering unto him demonstrations of Divine honour. 
Thus, or in a similar manner, is the passage understood by 
Kype, Herder, Less, Kuinoel and Liicke. 

V.18. The other women had probably met with the dis- 
ciples in the mean time, and had anticipated Mary in the 
communication of her message. The eleven received the 
account with doubting confidence, Mark 16: 11, Luke 24: 
11, 22, 23. From v. 22 and 23 it is plain to be seen that 
the preceding 7lorovy disbelicving, is not to be understood 
directly of entire unbelief. Some, perhaps, believed more, 
and others less. 

V. 19, 20. Jesus, as well as the angels, had made known 
to the other women that he would appear to the disciples in 
Galilee, whither they designed to return after the festival was 
ended. Meanwhile, however, he manifested himself to them 
sooner. On the same afternoon he appeared to two of them 
as they were travelling towards Emmaus. Full of joy, these 
two hastened, at their return, to communicate the event to 
the eleven. But they had already been advertised of the fact 
by the account of Mary, and Peter also had had a manifes- 
tation, Luke 24: 34. 1 Cor. 15:5. Full of joy, and with 
that inward liveliness which must have been generated by 
the continually increasing certainty of the fact, the disciples 
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were conversing with each other in reference to it, Luke 24: 
36, when suddenly the risen Saviour himself stood in their 
midst, and saluted them with ‘ Peace be with you!’ It may 
now be asked whether the manner in which the Lord appear- 
ed to them involves in itself any thing miraculous? The first 
circumstance which may be adduced in favour of that suppo- 
sition is the fact that “‘ the doors were closed.’”’ The Fathers 
of the Church, Suicer, Thesaurus Eccl. V. 1. p. 1413, Whit- 
by, De Interpr. Script. e Patr. p. 288 sq. and the Lutheran 
theologians, see Gerhard, in Harmonia Evang. Sect. 212, 
Quenstadt, Systema Theol. P. IIT. p. 443, believe that the 
body of the Redeemer was transfigured or glorified, and that 
of a consequence he was able to enter in a supernatural man- 
ner without opening the door. See in behalf of this assump- 
tion a Lutheran disputation, clothed in panoply, by Gunther, 
Leipzig 1693. The doctrine of the Ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, which they sought to establish, was the chief reason 
why the Lutheran theologians maintained this view with so 
much zeal. ‘The judgment denounced by Calvin against 
this explanation is severe : facessant istae pueriles argutiae ! 
“away with these puerile conceits!’ That the body of the 
risen Saviour could not yet have been glorified is rendered 
apparent from what follows—the exhibition of his wounds, 
and, as stated by Luke, his eating with the disciples. It might 
now be said that his appearance before them took place al- 
together in the ordinary way; that the reason why the Evan- 
gelist mentions the closed doors is found in the circumstance 
that he wished to intimate the dangerous condition in which 
they stood on account of the Jews—that John omits to 
mention the fact that the disciples opened the door, simply 
because it was a matter which would be self-evident. But, 
even though this view might not be altogether inadmissible, 
it is still not the most probable one. Even the double 077 
here and in v. 26, “he stood in their midst,’’ seems to con- 
vey the impression that the disciples did not observe his ar- 
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rival, but that they saw him all of a sudden. The Persic 
version here translates: ‘‘ they saw him suddenly standing 
among them.’ The Spanish translation corresponds with 
this. is to uéooy would seem to be a Hellenistic expres- 
sion for év. There is less of difficulty in this supposition 
than to assume that the second Aorist is used in a transitive 
sense. Luke 24:36 has gory éy wéom avr, and gives 
still more evident intimations of the miraculous. In John al- 
so we find gory e@¢ tov atytadov, 21:4. And _ besides, 
since we find it stated in Luke 24: 37, that at his entrance 
the disciples, instead of hastening to him full of joy as Mary 
did, were in astonishment, and supposed that they saw a 
spirit ; this also furnishes evidence that the mode of his en- 
trance was not the ordinary one. And finally, a considera- 
tion which appears to be one of especial moment here is, 
that John could have had no cause whatever to repeat in v. 
26 that the doors were closed, unless that fact were particu- 
larly connected with the manner of Jesus’ entrance. To all 
of which must be added the circumstance mentioned in Luke 
24: 31, agavros éyévero ax autor, ‘and he vanished out 
of their sight.’ True, even in recent times, Jahn, in his 
Theological Remains, has attempted to establish the view 
set forth in the Syriac, which refers it simply to his going 
away; but to the unprejudiced exegetical sense the ex- 
pression evidently implies something different. Without 
undertaking to determine therefore the manner in which 
Jesus suddenly entered into the midst of his diseiples, (see 
Beza on this passage,) we must still believe that it involved 
somewhat of a miraculous character.—He uses the ordinary 
Hebrew salutation, though. he at the same time throws into 
it a higher meaning, see remarks on 14: 27; this is appa- 
rent also from the circumstance that he repeats the saluta- 
tion at his departure, v. 21, and then again in v, 26. After 
that He had conquered death, the time of heavenly peace, 
the time of heavenly security, commenced for his disci- 
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ples.—Luke states that the Redeemer did. not exhibit the 
marks of his wounds until he saw the disciples full of fear— 
for they imagined that they saw a ghost before them. Luke 
adds also that he showed the marks of the nails in his feet. 
V. 21—23. Here again the narrative of John must be 
filled up from Luke. Jesus partook of some refreshment with 
his disciples, and during that late supper he conversed with 
them in reference to those O. T. declarations which involved 
a reference to himself. At the close of this conversation he 
repeated the salutation of peace, and then pointed them to 
that great event for which all their instruction hitherto was 
designed only as a preparative introduction—to the extraor- 
dinary out-pouring of the Spirit of God. They were then to 
euter upon the great office of teaching the doctrines of their 
Master, even-as was afterwards actually the case ; they were 
to be the organs of God toa sinful world, John 4: 38. 17: 
18. Ammonius: é2ecd7}, gyoi, Ova 100 oravgov navre 
EUXOLA YFYOVE, TEUNO UUaS NOL|OaL TO EoyOY, O énolnoe, 
“since all things, says he, have been rendered easy by the 
cross, I send you to do the work which I have done’ In 
giving to them that promise, Christ connected with it a sym- 
bolical action, after the manner of the Prophets. Breathing 
upon one was among all nations a sign indicative of the spir- 
itual influences of God: see Knapp, Scripta, p.29sq. Hence 
among the heathen we find the expressions, én/svoeq, afila- 
tus divinus. Accordingly the aorist J@fere must be taken 
in the sense of the future. It stands as expressive of that 
which was in a short time to take place ; in which way the 
present is used, 10: 32. 13: 6.—The possession of the Holy 
Spirit placed the Apostles also in a condition to deter- 
mine who possessed that knowledge of sin and that repent- 
ance which rendered him capable of receiving the forgive- 
ness of his sins ;—to determine who was really in a true 
communion with the Redeemer, and who was not. The au- 
thority then which Christ in these words communicated to 
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the Apostles is nothing else than the natural consequence of 
that out-pouring of the Holy Spirit; Matt. 18: 18 is to be un- 
derstood in the same manner. Comp. Schleirmacher’s Glau- 
benslehre, Th. 2. § 162. Calvin: neque separanda est haec 
remittendi peccata potestas a docendi officio, cui uno con- 
textu annexa est, ‘neither is this power of remitting sins to 
be separated from the office of the Christian teacher, with 
which it is inseparably connected.” 'The Codd. ADL and 
many other authorities have agéwytae instead of ag isvrae. 
Keareiy is here used as synonymous with ds7v in Matt. 18: 
18; Avecv there stands opposed to it. Thus the LX X. some- 
times translate (xy by de/y Jer. 33: 1, and sometimes by 
zoureiv Dan. 10: 8. 

V. 24—27. John here mentions an additional trait in the 
character of Thomas, which exhibits him to us in the same 
light that he appears in 11: 16, where see the remarks. 
He did not possess that child-like disposition of his fellow 
disciples, which does not give way to the doubts of the re- 
flective understanding. The disciples had informed him 
of the appearance of the Lord; he immediately expressed a 
doubt in reference to it; they reply to him that they had 
seen the marks of his wounds; he now says that he must 
pat his hands into the marks before he can believe. He 
simply names the marks in the hands and in the side, be- 
cause if Christ stood before him, these could be most readi- 
ly seen. See the treatise quoted on 19:19. That the de- 
sire of Thomas to be convinced did not spring from a pure 
and holy disposition directed towards the supersensuous, is 
apparent from the words of reproof which Christ afterwards 
addresses to him. It is not necessary to assume directly 
that the disciples had first given Christ information in refer- 
ence to the unbelief of Thomas. From the representation 
of the Evangelist it would seem as if he designed to ascribe 
to Christ a supernatural knowledge of it—In_ profane wri- 
ters and inthe LXX ¢oo efvaeis found in the sense of éy 
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vine eivar, "Antorog and neorog are not placed directly 
for the participles aacormy and mvorevwv; they are never 
used in this way, not even in Gal. 3:9. It does: not indi- 
cate an individual act, but the established character of the 
mind should be directed to the supersensuous, and thus be 
willing to recognize a revelation from the higher world. 

V. 28. Overcome by the feeling of the supersensuous 
which was awakened within him, and the inward recogni- 
tion of the fact that somewhat extraordinary had here taken 
place, under the influence of both reverence and shame in 
the presence of his divine Master—Thomas exclaims “ My 
Lord and my God.” The expression “‘ my God,’’ must be ex- 
plained from the condition in which the abased apostle found 
himself. He was seized with a full and overflowing feeling 
—a presentiment of the supernatural in the fact, and in the 
appearance of Christ generally, took deep hold upon his un- 
believing heart. This feeling or tendency of mind put into 
his mouth a predicate which expressed more than he would 
have said ina calm and reflecting state of consciousness. 
Theod. Mopsuest. wished to consider the exclamation as an 
expression of admiration and praise to God. This is-how- 
ever not the case, for eimev avr@ he said unto him, shews 
that Christ was addressed. “O xvgeeg wou my Lord, can- 
not naturally be referred to God; and_ besides, it cannot be 
shewn that an invocation or address to God, was customary 
among the Hebrews as a form of testifying one’s admiration. 
Other forced interpretations of the Socinians are refuted by 
Calvin on this passage. The article is used as a designa- 
tion of the vocative, as is the case also in Hebrew; Gese- 
nius, Lehrgeb. s. 654. 

V. 29. Inthe words of this verse Christ shews that the 
unbelief of the disciple proceeded from a false tendency of the 
heart, from the want of an inward sense for the spiritual. 
Calvin: brevi definitione Christus vim et naturam fidei com- 
plectitur, nempe quod non subsistit in praesenti adspectu, 
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sed penetrat usque ad coelos, ut credat quae sunt abscondi- 
ta ab humano sensu. Habet quidem suum adspectum fides, 
sed qui in mundo et terrenis objectis minime subsistit, qua 
ratione dicitur rerum invisibilium vel non apparentium de- 
monstratio. ‘In a brief definition Christ sums up the power 
and the nature.of faith; its subsistence does not depend up- 
on bodily vision, but it penetrates even into the Heavens, 
and believes those things which are concealed from human 
sight. Faith has indeed its own vision; but this is not in 
the least occupied with the world or earthly objects. Whence 
it is said that faith is a demonstration of things invisible, or 
of those which are not apparent.’ 

V. 30, 31. Here follows the close of the evangelical 
narrative. 2yuéera signs, miracles, are supposed by Euthy- 
mius, Semler, Kuinoel and Liicke, to mean nothing more than 
the proofs of the resurrection. ‘They would then be equiv- 
alent to the texunolots infallible proofs, of the resurrection 
mentioned in Acts 1:3. In confirmation of this view it 

_may be urged that in the preceding context miracles in gen- 
eral are not spoken of, and that the expression ‘in the pre- 
sence of his disciples” could not have heen used with pro- 
priety of any thing else than the proofs of the resurrection. 
But then on that supposition we should be compelled to de- 
part from the signification which snusioy sign, constantly 
presents in the writings of John. And besides, it seems 
most natural to understand tavra in y. 31 in a more gener- 
al sense, and not to restrict its meaning to the two appear- 
ances of the risen Saviour which were before related. If it 
was the design of John to close his gospel here, it may well 
be supposed that the word signs refers in a general manner 
to whatever was remarkable or extraordinary in the Re- 
deemer’s life—to those occurrences of that character which 
were related in the Evangelical history. ‘The mention of the 
disciples as witnesses instead of the multitude, is to be ex- 
plained from the circumstance that the Evangelist, who, Trew 
39 
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lating as one of those disciples, wished to intimate the cred- 
ibility of what he stated. ‘Thus with great propriety he sub- 
joins the concluding clause, that every thing of an extraor- 
dinary character which is communicated in this gospel is 
designed to establish the faith of the reader in the Messia- 
ship of Christ. On the phrase Son of God, see remarks on 
9:35. ‘£y rm ovoware is most naturally to be conjoined 
with Cony éynte, “Ovoga person, a periphrasis expressive 
of his whole character and attributes, as in 1; 12, 





CHAPTER XXL 


Tue Evangelist seems to have entirely closed his history 
of Christ with the 30 and 31st verses of the preceding chap- 
ter, yet we here find an account of an appearance after his 
resurrection ; this may serve to awaken some doubts as to 
whether the present chapter was written by the hand of John. 
For it is inadmissible to assume that v. 31 and 32 are merely 
parenthetic, and that v. 1 is to be immediately connected 
with 20:29. But from the simple circumstance that the 
Evangelist closed his account with v. 30 and 31, it cannot 
be inferred that this supplement was added by a foreign 
hand. John may very well have undertaken the work at a 
subsequent period in order to add an appendix to his history, 
It is very natural to suppose that John was entreated by 
friends, to whom he related the contents of this chapter, to 
subjoin with his own. hand this interesting narrative to his 
gospel. Thus Paul frequently closes his Epistles, but after- 
wards sees occasion to make some additions. Besides, this 
is by no means unusual with historians, as may be seen from 
the example of Nepos in his life of Atticus. It would be 
different were there any important critical or linguistic 
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grounds to awaken a suspicion of its genuineness. But as 
~ to critical grounds there are none at all; and the linguistic 
ones are very. inconsiderable. It is said indeed that éqav- 
g9woe without éxuzoy in v. 1, is not accordant with the idi- 
om of John ; but then éavzoy is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding égavegwoey éavrov. WDavegody and gavegovotar 
John does not use except in reference to the dogéa the glory, 
of Christ or of God, 9: 3. Besides, it could not have been 
used earlier to express the manifestation of Christ, because 
there was no occasion for it; and the other Evangelists, more- 
over, do not apply the expression to the Redeemer until after 
his resurrection, Mark 16:12. In addition to this, it is prob- 
able that in these appearances of the risen Saviour, the Evan- 
gelist may have seen a gaveéowors 1g Oaku, especially as he 
had performed miracles.—in v. 4 é0Ty is construed with e/¢ 
out of the ordinary way; but the same construction is also 
found in 20: 19.—Zvdv¢ in v. 3 Liicke marks as superflu- 
ous, whilst in other places the Evangelist never uses any su- 
perfluous words, as is done by Mark. But evdv¢ is wanting 
in many important Codd., and it is much easier to account 
for its introduction into the text than fer its omission. The 
form of expression taken as a whole, as well as the method of 
narration, is without doubt entirely agreeable te John. On 
these points consult the learned treatise of Weber, Authentia 
capitis ultimi ev. Joh., Halle 1823, and Schott, Com. de 
indole cap. ultimi ev. Joh. Jen. £825. p. 19., also Hantschke, 
De anthentia cap. xxu ev. Joh. e sola oratonis indole judi- 
canda, Lips. 1818. ‘The delineations, moreover, are so de- 
tailed and graphic, that they could be sketched by none oth- 
er than an eye witness.—The authenticity of this chapter 
was called in question by Grotius, Clericus, Semler, Licke, 
Seiffarth, and most ably by Schott in his commentary refer- 
red to above; whilst Mill, Michaelis, Krause, Vindiciae cap. 
ultimi evang. Joann. Viteb. 1793, Kuinoel, and especially 
Weber in the above mentioned commentary, have defended 
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it.—But if the genuineness of the chapter cannot as a whole 
be doubted on sufficient grounds, it would seem that the two 
last verses at least are a later addition. In proof of this we 
may adduce the plural o/Owuer in y. 24, since the Evangelist 
in other places, (see particularly 19: 35), and also in his 
Epistles, constantly speaks of himself in the third person sin- 
gular ; but especially strong is the almost visible contrast of 
persons in the passage 0010¢ gorey Oo madnrns and odaper 
dtt—7 woorugia avrov. Besides this, the hyperbolical ad- 
dition of v. 25 does not seem to be conformable to the sim- 
plicity of John, but betrays rather the rhetorical taste of that 
age. 

V.41—4. After the disciples had continued m the me- 
tropolis until the end of the feast, they returned to their own 
province and to their friends, because Jesus had told them 
beforehand that he would there hold intercourse with them. 
It was the Redeemer’s design to reveal himself to more of 
his true Gahlean followers. That manifestation to five hun- 
dred subsequent Christians, of which Paul speaks in 1 Cor. 
15: 6, probably took place in Galilee. The Evangelist sub- 
joins to his Gospel one more of these appearances, in which 
important communications were made to Peter and to him- 
self. The Apostles had again returned to their manual em- 
ployments, since among the Jews the office of a teacher sel- 
dom excluded the prosecution of some trade, but on the con- 
trary the two were very frequently combined—The designa- 
tion of the Galilean Lake by 1] Oalasoa rH Tifeorados is 
peculiar to John, 6: 1, 23.— Li upon the shore of the lake, 
see on 6: 19.—The most favourable time for fishing is either 
at the rising or setting of the sun, as Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 
1. 8. c. 19, and others remark. They probably went to the 
water after midnight.—John is distinguished for the frequent 
use of meatscv—~ Lory in v. 4 as above in 20: 26 may signi- 
fy a miraculous manifestation, yet we are not. compelled to 
assume such a meaning in this place; here as well as there 
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#¢g stands for év.—T hey did not recognize him immediate- 
iy, because he stood at a distance from them upon the shore 
in the dark. © 

V.5,6.  Iladi« children, does not occur elsewhere in the 
Gospel of John, though it is found in his first Epistle, 2: 13, 
18. IZeoogeyov whatsoever is eaten with bread, for which 
the Attics used dwor and moocownue. In this instance 
Jesus meant fishes. See 6:9, 11. The disciples did not yet 
know the Lord by his voice; they took him to be a stranger 
who wished to purchase fish. Notwithstanding they follow- 
ed his directions, because they believed that the stranger 
might have observed something which indicated that there 
were fish in that place. 

VY. 7,8. From the miraculous draught of fishes John im- 
mediately suspected that the stranger was indeed the Lord ; 
he may have recognized him also by paying attention to his 
language. This narrative again characterizes the fiery Pe- 
ter, who always yielded to the first lively impulse. Chrysos- 
tom: ws dé é1éyvwoar avrov, nahi Ta Lopate To otxét- 
ov éntdsizvvvtat todtmy of wadyrot Tlérgog nat’ loavens’ 
6 pév YAO Dequoregos, 0 08 UYNhorEgos hv’ nal O uev OFV- 
7€00$ av, 0 0& Ovogutexoregos. ‘When they recognized 
him, the two disciples Peter and John again exhibited their 
personal and characteristic peculiarities. The one was more 
vehement, the other more elevated; the one showed more 
promptness in- action, the other more of mental penetration.’ 
—Tvuvog naked, does not indicate an entire deprivation of 
clothing, but like the Hebrew ti» it is applied to those 
who have thrown off their outer garment; I Sam. 19: 24. 
Is. 20:3. This he girded up in order that he might be 
able to swim with more ease. According to Theophylact 
énevOvtns fisher’s coat, here signifies Jevouy tt oPvvtor, 0 
of té Dotvexes zai of Svgeoe cheeto meoredirrovow éavrors, 
‘a linen cloth which Phoenician and Syrian fishermen wrapt 
around them.’ 

39* 
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V.9—11. The other disciples came to Iand later than 
' Peter, and they there found arrangements already made for a 
meal, of which they stood in need after the exertions of the 
night. Either Jesus himself had made these preparations, 
or else Peter who hastened on before them. The elder in- 
terpreters, as also Grotius, Heumann and others, suppose 
that John wishes to represent these arrangements as some- 
what miraculous. Euthymius, Grotius and others, even sup- 
pose that Christ created those things out of nothing. But 
the narrative itself by no means compels us to adopt such a 
supposition. Had Christ wished to create the food in a mi- 
raculous manner he would not have requested some of the 
fish that were caught.— Owagroy fish, a word which John 
also uses elsewhere, 6: 9. ei 

V. 12. Inasmuch as the risen Saviour, on account of the 
altered relation in which he now stood to them, made upon 
his disciples the impression of a higher being, they were re- 
strained by respectful awe, comp. on 4:27, from proposing to 
him the familiar question, whether he were Jesus. From the 
miracle wrought whilst they were fishing, and from his whole 
deportment, they of course concluded it to be him; but still, 
his appearance took place under such circumstances, that in 
the breast excited with joy a doubt may still have lingered, 
which could be removed only by confidential intercourse. 

V. 13. Jesus performs the ordinary office of the father of 
a family, by which he was also made known in the breaking 
of bread, Luke 24: 30,31. ”Hoyerac he cometh, is used for 
graphic effect as in John 14: 23, Matt. 13: 19, 25. 

V.44. Christ had already appeared several times, but to 
individual disciples only, as on the way to Emmaus, and af- 
terwards to Peter. His appearances in Galilee commenced 
with the one here related. It cannot appear very strange 
that this remark should occur in this place, although the nar- 
rative is still continued; for the narration of this appearance 
connected with a miracle, of itself constitutes a whole, which 
here closes. 
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V.15. It cannot be supposed that this narrative was sub- 
sequently appended for the purpose of establishing the prima- 
cy of Peter, because that question was not discussed until a 
time when the gospel in its present form was found in all 
hands.—A_ psychological consideration of the, Redeemer’s 
words most naturally leads to the conclusion, that they in- 
volve a censure. The denial of which the Apostle had been 
guilty, certainly pressed with heaviness upon his heart after 
that look of his Lord (Luke 22: 61) had already wrung from 
him tears of bitter repentance. Jn his intercourse with men 
Christ always set forth the conduct of his Heavenly Father. 
His holiness is always full of love, his love is always holy. 
Thus in that look which he cast upon Peter after having de- 
nied him, he combined firmness, with a sorrow that was full 
of love. That holy seriousness which softens and humbles 
the heart through love, manifests itself here also in his con- 
versation with him. 'Theod. Heracl.: @avddusvos, oiuae, 
EL INS “nuTa THY KovNG OGOUmlaS OLEeyEiQal ULIOU TO GQO~ 
vnuca, zai avalonvonous tv ayanyy, éavyOavero, &é nov 
avrov twy Gidwy qeder. ‘ Wishing, as I think, to arouse his 
mind from its carelessness in reference to the denial, and to 
inflame his love, he asks whether he loves him more than 
others.’ A punitive doubt is involved in the question of the 
Lord. Lynar correctly paraphases it thus: “ Tell me can- 
didly, do you indeed love me according to your former de- 
claration (Matt. 26: 33), with greater tenderness than these 
do?’ If by this time he had become better acquainted with 
himself, this question could have excited in the Apostle noth- 
ing but shame. He no longer dared to make a bold prom- 
ise. He mistrusted his knowledge of himself. The very 
earnestness of love manifested by his Lord at that moment 
awakened in him the more inward fire of love ; yet he left it 
to the Searcher of hearts to determine whether that love were 
ardent and sincere. Chrys, :, 09a, 16 éyévero Pedtion xat 
owpoovéorEgos, oUx avIadcCouevog hormor, ovde avideyor. 
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Ma yoy tobr0 averagayOny, pajmore 270) ev romilo Ge- 
leiv, 00 quae dé, Wonsy xai TOdTEVOY moda vouiwY Kal 
Oueoyvergouevog Hheyyouny vorsgov. —In his reply Christ 
again combines earnestness with love. He calls upon Pe- 
ter to prove his love by his actions, by a true zeal in 
preaching the gospel, by an attachment which would con- 
tinue active unto the end, even by a martyr’s death. Lynar 
excellently renders : ‘‘So manifest it to my lambs, that is, 
instruct and strengthen those who profess a faith in me, but 
who are yet weak.” It may be properly compared with 
Luke 22: 82.—In regard to gideiv and eyangy comp. on 
12: 25. 

V. 16,17. It is not improbable that Jesus in the mean- 
while conversed again with the other disciples, and did not 
address himself to the mortified Peter with the second and 
third question, until after certain intervals had elapsed. 
When the third question was proposed, the feeling of inward 
attachment was so strongly awakened in him, that he appeal- 
ed with entire confidence to the high knowledge of the heart 
which his Divine Master possessed. <Apollin.: roiryy neol 
TOY OVIOY EYUWMINOLY MOLE TOL, GO Mev BEYHOTOY aVTD 
Moly 10 magayyehua, ana O& nal IHS TElrHS yevonéevng 
GOVNTEWS Cvameurjoxwr, ei ToLMAnY OMOhOYiuY TAS AYE 
mg avil rg roLTAHS CoOriosws arrteoayor, xal IY 1O0- 
Suulav rIS vnngsoiag avranacrior, iv ecyors Guokoyyoete 
X Gordy, Ov Loyors Horyouro, cwrnoles avOowno Eb e- 
Jovwevog. Zuinglias: aperitur hic sinus misericordiae di- 
vinae peccatoribus in Petro, qui quum graviter esset lapsus, 
in integrum tamen restituitur. Petrus de novo quasi inau- 
guratur apostolico muneri ex Christi gratia, a quo negando 
culpa sua merito exciderat, ut superabundet gratia, ubi de- 
lictum abundaverat.— ITyofara sheep, and cgvia lambs, are 
in other places used interchangeably, Matt. 10:16. Luke 10: 
3.—TTahev dsvregoy isa phrase of John, 4: 54. 

V. 18. With a design of informing the disciple that he 
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would need a very high degree of love in order to be a shep- 
herd of the sheep, and for the purpose of calling upon him 
anew to institute a serious examination of himself, the Re- 
deemer subjoins a prophetic indication of the violent death 
which he would be compelled to suffer for his flock. Like 
the predictions of the Prophets, which were always envelop- 
ed in a certain mantle of darkness that could not be unfold- 
ed until the fulfilment interpreted the prophecy, such also 
were the predictions of Christ, as, for instance, when he 
speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the 
world. It seems to be an essential feature of prophecy, 
that it cannot describe the event predicted as would a 
clear history of the future. The prophetic annunciations of 
Christ in regard to Peter are also enveloped in this prophet- 
ic obscurity. Ordinarily, predictions refer in general terms 
to special occurrences of the future ; though not unfrequent- 
ly that which is spoken in a general way contains somewhat 
that finds its fulfilment in some individual circumstance. 
Such an instance is the present one. _ Christ foretells simply 
that the disciple should be carried away a prisoner. But in 
order to do this, he selects those very expressions which may 
likewise refer to a special death upon the cross. In regard 
to the first part of the sentence it is only necessary to remark 
that the Orientals were in the habit of girding up their gar- 
ments for the purpose of more rapid motion, and also in all 
their employments in order that they might be more nimble 
and dexterous, Luke 12; 35. Peter, when he first learned 
to know Christ, had already been married, and possessed a 
house of his own ; so that then already he had passed the age 
of a young man. ‘The feeding of the sheep of Christ would 
not have been so difficult an office for him could he have an- 
ticipated in the discharge of it a peaceful old age. But his 
calling brought with it sufferings. The old interpreters, as 
well as Lampe, Mosheim and others, understand the last part 
of the annunciation as referring simply to the death of the 
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cross; Beza, and almost all the recent commentators, think it 
refers to the binding which was to take place in the appre- 
hension as a prisoner. On the first supposition éxteverg rag 
yeious thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, refers to the out- 
stretching of the hands upon the cross, and Cwryvecy to gird, 
to being girded with a cloth which covered the parts of shame 
in the victim that was crucified, or else it has reference to 
the binding of the hands and the feet to the cross. This ex- 
egesis seems to be erroneous from the circumstance, that on 
this supposition the order of the words must have been trans- 
posed; it would have been necessary to speak, first of the 
portation to the cross, next of the girding, and lastly of the 
outstretching of the hands. Another aspect of this explana- 
tion would be to suppose that the nailing to the cross pre- 
ceded its erection, and then the sense would be easy: he 
who is to be crucified will be nailed upon the cross lying up- 
on the ground, and his arms shall be extended; then shall 
he be bound, and finally he shall be borne upon the cross, 
and this shall be erected. But not to urge that this sense of 
carrying him upon the cross makes an unnatural impression, 
yet it is by no means certain that crucifixion ever took place 
before the erection of the gibbet.—According to the second 
interpretation we are to understand that the prisoner whilst 
bound, and being conducted to death, would be obliged to 
stretch out his hands, and that ¢wyyvecy then refers to their 
being bound. It has been objected to this sense of Cwyvvecv 
that it cannot be established by proofs. But appeal may be 


y Pon 4 
had to the Syriac «O12 and {colos, which originally sig- 


nifies to gird, but is also used in the sense of binding, which 
meaning is also given by Kimchi to 427 in Ps.76: 11. But itis 
not necessary to insist that (w»yvecy signifies tu bind, but that 
the sense of girding symbolically intimates or involves that of 
binding. We may compare Acts 21: 11, where Agabus binds 
his hands with the girdle of Paul, in order symbolically to in- 
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timate that the Apostle would be apprehended as a prisoner. 
This explanation, however, which is certainly the most na- 
tural and easy, does not exclude the supposition that Christ 
in his symbolical words may have had a reference to death 
upon the cross, since prophetic words, as was before remark- 
ed, usually contain more than one meaning, involving as it 
were the germ in the shell, a more remote signification in 
one that lies nearer. The specific allusion is then expressed 
more indefinitely than the general one; and this precise 
characteristic belongs to the very nature of prophecy, and 
consequently occurs not only in many predictions of the Old 
Testament, Zech. 9: 9, 12. 11: 11. 12: 10, see above 19: 
37, but also in those of the New, 12: 82. 18: 8. Luke 21: 
20. Matt. 24: 15, and also v. 22 of this chapter. John must 
also have discovered such specific allusion to the death of 
the cross in those words, for, although zo/q @avarm in them- 
selves might refer simply to a violent death in contradistinc- 
tion from a peaceful one, yet the parallel passages in 12: 33 
and 18: 32 lead to the conclusion that here also the Evan- 
gelist had in mind ¢he manner of the violent death, namely, 
death upon the cross. The ancient Church also thus inter- 
preted the expression of the Redeemer: Tertull., Scorp. c. 
15.: tune Petrus ab altero vincitur, cum cruci adstringitur, 
‘then was Peter conquered by another, when he was fasten- 
ed to the cross.’ 

V. 19. God is glorified when the grace which he bestows 
upon the faithful is made visible by their outward conduct ; 
15: 8. Mait. 5: 16. Consequently the Evangelist calls even 
the bloody death of the martyr, by which he would manifest 
the inward power of faith in Christ—a power which can be 
derived through the Divine Spirit alone—a glorifying of God. 
The expression was afterwards adopted into the language of 
the church, in which dogageo9as and tedecovo9ae were used 
interchangeably when speaking of the death of martyrs. See 
Suicer, Thes, Eccl, T, 1. p. 949,—Christ now wished to 
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speak to the beloved disciple alone, either to give him some 
more particular intimation, with regard to his future lot, or 
to impart to him further warnings and encouragements. 
John, who had previously been present at all confidential 
conversations, also joined them here. So azodov@ee moe fol- 
low me, may be understood if we consider this passage alone ; 
but according to v. 22 it may with propriety be said that that, 
as well as this, may either involve, or have an exclusively 
tropical sense. 

V. 20, 21. The designation of John by the epithet og xa? 
avenéoev x. t. 4, which also leaned, etc., is unusual, it appears 
to be superfluous, and awakens a suspicion of ungenuineness, 
especially as its position after axoAovPovrvta is improper. 
But why may it not have been added that John was such a 
confidential disciple, in order to justify him in having follow- 
ed after without being called? Chrysostom with his pro- 
found psychological insight has. given the circumstance a 
more beautiful turn : tivog &vexey avéurnoey uae TS aVa- 
uhioews éxelvyng ; ovy ankos ovdé wg ervyerv, Gla Oetnvus 
donv o Lléroog tv nagénotay éoye meta rAY KovnoLw’ oO 
yaO LOTE MH TOAUMY EYIHOuL, GAA éreoM TadTE éntTEERMY, 
ovt0g xal THY nQOOTadlay EventorEevOn tay adsAgav. Kat 
Ov povoy Exeom Ta xad Eavtoy ovw EnitoeMEL, GAG “al aU- 
TOS UMEO ETEOOV mo0dayEL tw dvdaoxahy nevoev hoenov. zat 
"Toavens wey YG, éxsivos o€ Oveheyera, Osinxvvol 08 nab évy- 
ravda ony ayaany, rv MOOS @UTOY aye nat yoo ogadoa 
éqihee tov “/wavyny 0 Tlécyog. zai tov10 xual x TaY MET 
tavra Onhoy, xal Ova TOU Evayyediov O€ martos dsinvuTas 
TOUTMY O OUVOEOMOS, zai ev Taig moakeoey. enel ObY mEyahe 
avr NEOEITE, Hal THY OlxoUMEVHY evEzeloLOE, OL THY MAO- 
TUQLOY NoVarEgGuYNoS, xal ayanny éuaoTUgOE MiElove TOY 
GAdwr, Bovdopevos xai rovtOY Laety xoLvevoY GNoEY OVTOS 
Oé t/; Ov r7,v aUTHY OdOY HEE; Hal RaVaNEO TOTE ALTOS UH 
Ovvamevos ~owrnoue tovtoy moofadheras, ovrm nal voy 
anodidovg avr trv amoryy, xai vouloag avrov PovieoOue 
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égargy Ta “a9 oUTOY, sta BH Gogdeiv, avTOS dacsouins 
THY OWT HOLY. 

V. 22. The answers of the Lord always had regard to 
the moral feelings of the inquirer: such is also the case here. 
The question of Peter did not spring from an anxious solici- 
tude for John, but from an idle curiosity. Consequently, in 
this prediction delivered to him, the Redeemer gave an evasive 
answer, always proposing to himself even in his prophecies, an 
instructiveend. Calvin: voluit manum injicere discipulo, ut 
eum intra vocationis suae metam contineret, he wished to lay 
his hand upon the disciple, that he might restrain him within 
the bounds of his calling. Chrys.: dv@ rovtmy naWdsvov 
yuas un aoyodhey unde nodnovaypovery undev mega rev 
doxovvtwy atrm(Xovorm)* énevdn yoo asi o Téreog es 
TAS TOLAUTAS EowTNGELS DEQMOS HY xai NEOENTOU, ExxonT@V 
avurov nahi tyv GEouotyra xol madsvmv un MEQaLTEQW 
REoLegyacecO ae, route pyou.—Mévevy to remain over or be- 
hind, hence, to continue in life, 1 Cor. 15: 6. Phil. 1:25; the 
same sense is also given to it by profane writers.—It may here 
be asked what Christ meant by his coming. In some places it 
seems impossible to attribute to it any other sense than the 
destruction of Jerusalem, thus Mark 9: 1. Matt. 16: 28. 10: 
23. Luke 18: 8’; in other passages his coming to judge the 
world is spoken.of, as Matt. 25: 31. 24: 30; and in still oth- 
ers it is uncertain what is meant, thus Matt. 26: 64. 23: 39, 
and so also here: The specious conjecture here offers itself, 
that Christ, entering into the representation of the Jewish 
literati of his day, expected an immediate commencement 
of the Messianic reign, and connected therewith those op- 
pressions and desolations which were to precede it, as also 
the destruction of the Holy City. This view is expanded by 
Bertholdt in his work De theolog. Judaeorum aetate Jesu, 
Erlang. 1811, where he attempts to show that Jesus in the 
Gospel, and Paul in his Epistles, throughout taught nothing 
else concerning the judgment of the world than what was to 
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be found in the Rabbins. On that supposition but One Act 
~ could be implied by the coming of Jesus, viz. his appearance 
for the overthrow of the ancient sanctuary at the same time 
with his appearance at the end of the world. And this view 
seems to be confirmed by Matt. xxiv, since the prophecies 
which it contains respecting the destruction of Jerusalem 
seem to be mingled with those that have regard to the end 
of the world. At all events it must be allowed that the ex- 
pression evdews dé wera tavta but immediately after these 
things, in v. 29, does not describe any very definite line of 
demarcation between the two periods. \ But nevertheless, 
many difficulties urge themselves against this view. In the 
first place, it cannot be proved that, among the oppressions 
which were to. precede the appearance of the Messiah, the 
Jews ever comprehended the destruction of their temple—a 
thought which must have Jain far from them; for in order 
that the Messiah might glorify the temple, it was not neces- 
sary that it should be previously destroyed. There are, in- 
deed, two proverbs in the Talmud, which say that the Mes- 
siah will be born on the same day that Jerusalem is over- 
thrown; Pugio fidei, ed. Carpz. p. 349. But these evident- 
ly do not belong to this period, because they were inserted 
after the destruction of the temple in order to console the 
Jews for their loss. Consequently we are to deem indemon- 
strable the position, that the traditions which have regard to 
the overthrow of the Sanctuary had any existence anterior 
to Christ, and that he merely incorporated them into his dis- 
courses. It only remains, then, to assume that the Redeem- 
er came to that firm belief of the immediate overthrow of Je- 
rusalem, Matt. 24: 34, by a sagacious inference, a conclusion 
of divination, Paulus Comm. Th. 3. s. 380, because, for- 
sooth, the Deity would not be able to accomplish the plan that 
was to be completed by him, so long as the temple-service, 
the seat of Pharisaism, should continue. But whether the 
assumption of a conjecture based upon such slender prem- 
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ises is sufficient to account for the abiding belief which 
Christ had in the destruction of the Sanctuary, and not only 
this, but also his confident expectation that the holy city 
would be previously besieged, Luke 21: 20,—is at least very 
doubtful. The above-mentioned view, moreover, of the si- 
multaneousness of both facts, is in opposition to the expres- 
sion of Matt. 24: 34 compared with v. 36. The conjecture 
of Fritzsche-on these passages is new, but by no means sat- 
isfying. He supposes that the first expression refers to the 
time occupied in preparatory arrangements for judging the 
world, whilst the last refers to the judgment itself; so that 
Christ does not properly speak of two separate and divided 
occurrences. ‘There are also many parables of Christ which 
point tothe fact that the seed sown by him was first to pass 
through a long process of development, Matt. 13: 31, 33; 
that men would grow weary in expectation of his advent, 
Matt. 24: 37. 25:5, 19. Luke 12: 45. 

Finally, the remarkable expression in Luke 21: 24 shows 
evidently, that even though Christ may not have marked with 
nice precision the specific period of the world’s judgment, 
yet a long interval was to elapse between the destruction of 
the Holy City and it. It therefore becomes necessary for 
us to inquire into the reason why the Redeemer connected 
so intimately these two separate facts in his prophecy, and 
why he employed similar language in regard to both. We 
must here return again to the general character of prophe- 
cy. On this, then, we remark, that the Prophets always con- 
templated the future more or less without any definite rela- 
tions of time ; but whatever they saw, they arranged in im- 
mediate and consecutive order without respect to interven- 
ing periods. Especially is this the case when the events 
are internally one, and develope themselves in time only as 
different. Thus the totality of the New Testament econo- 
my almost constantly stood before the eyes of the Prophets 
of the Old Covenant, and their intuition extended, now to 
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the first point of it, and now to a subsequent one, but usual- 
ly to the culminating point, the glorification of the Christo- 
cracy at the end of time. The same is also the case with 
the predictions of Christ. His prophetic eye contemplated 
as one whole the development of the inward kingdom of 
God which he had founded. In this development there are 
two great periods characterized by an inward analogy :— 
the one, when the establishment of the inward Kingdom of 
God will be manifested to the world by removing the pre- — 
paratory worship of the external Theocracy ; the other, when 
the xoonog¢ the world, in which, and with which the inward 
Kingdom of God has developed itself, shall be removed and 
the internal Kingdom shall be externally glorified. Because 
then of this inward affinity and analogy between the two 
periods, the Redeemer speaks of both in similar expressions, 
—he calls them both a coming in his glory.—lIf now we re- 
turn again from this general survey, to a consideration of the 
present passage in John, we shall see from the hypothetical 
form of discourse adopted by Christ, that he wished to place 
the boundary of the Apostle’s life as distant as possible, and 
that he consequently wished him to think of his coming to 
judgment. Meanwhile it would be entirely conformable to 
analogy to suppose, that in this prophetic discourse, in like 
manner as in. others, see on v. 18, a particular allusion is 
again involved in a more general one, the intimation, name- 
ly, that the disciple whom he loved, would continue to live 
until his first manifestation in the removal of the preparatory 
Theocracy. And this was in fact the case-——These words 
close with the reiterated command, ov axodovdee woe fol- 
low thou me. Above in v. 19 we explain this command of 
Christ as expressive of an actual following to a private inter- 
view, both on account of the words éncorgaqels dé 0 Te- 
r00$ but Peter turning about, and because of the part. &xoA- 
ovdovrta following after. Should it be supposed, however, 
that the. Redeemer wished to withdraw a space with Peter, 
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it might be thought that the foregoing was spoken on the 
way, that he commanded the Apostle to follow him without 
farther curiosity. So Cler., Heumann and others. But, aside 
from the consideration that if such were the case the words 
are exceedingly empty, yet they do not form an antithesis. 
The antithesis arises, however, when what follows is tropi- 
cally understood, and is made to refer to his reception of 
death upon the cross. Euth.: ov roy ody Savaroy oxonss, 
pndéy tov éxeivov mEegcegyacouevos, think you of your own 
death, and do not busy yourself about his. So a large ma- 
jority of commentators. But if this exposition of these 
words be correct it may be doubted whether exosovdes nov 
follow me, in v. 19, has not also a tropical sense, as Chry- 
sostom, Calvin, and others declare. Won Meyer supposes 
that Peter misunderstood the words, and thus went to one 
side. ‘There is sufficient reason to believe that Christ there 
combined the twofold: sense, the actual and the tropical, as 
axodovdety is also in other places used by him, Luke 9: 23. 
Matt. 8: 23. John 12: 26. In other cases also, as when 
Christ speaks of the rich, the carnal and spiritual significa- 
tions are blended together, Matt. 19: 23,24. The same is 
the case also when he speaks of Mittle ones, Matt. 18: 10, also 
John 11: 10. 3: 20, and the same idiom prevails also in the 
Old Testament language. Besides, the tropical sense of 
axodoudety in this passage is confirmed by 13: 36. 
V. 23. Inasmuch as the first Christians understood that 
_expression wo éoyouce until I come, of Christ’s advent to 
judgment, they believed that the disciple whom the Lord had 
loved would live until the time of the Lord’s advent, when 
he should be received into his kingdom without a pain- 
ful death. But John here furnishes us with another high 
proof of his humility and simplicity. He does not interpret 
the words of the Lord to his own honour, neither does he 
adopt the favorable interpretation made by others; but like 
a child, without any of the hankering curiosity of Peter, he 
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adheres simply to what his Lord had said.—Although the 
Disciple himself in his great humility had prevented all mis- 
understanding of the words of his Lord, yet even after his 
death strange sayings arose concerning him. It is related 
that whilst he was yet living he caused a grave to be dug for 
himself, that he went down into it, and in appearance ex- 
pired ; but that nevertheless his death was merely a slumber, 
for the earth which covered him still moved lightly when he 
breathed. Thus Augustine already relates the saying, ad 
h. 1., without venturing determinately to reject it; comp. — 
Photius, Cod. 229. In the Greek Church it was variously 
adorned, and continued until the time of the Byzantine His- 
torians; Joh. Miiller’s Werke, B. VI. S. 74, 82.—Some of 
the late Greek writers, as also the English sect of seekers un- 
der Cromwell, looked for the re-appearance of John as the 
herald of Christ’s second advent. 

Touching the addition of v. 24 and 25, see the introduc- 


tion to this chapter. 
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